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Che JOYS of 
CHRISTMAS | 


are not all in the “Christmas stockings.’”” They come from a mind and 
body that have reached the top notch of youthful buoyancy and strength 
through wholesome and natural foods—foods that are rich in the elements 
that build healthy tissue, strong bones, sound teeth and good brain. The 
perfect food for growing children is 


Shredded Whole Wheat 


because it supplies in an easily digested form every food element that is 
needed to completely nourish and strengthen every part of the body. Its 
crispness compels mastication, which not only makes sound teeth, but 
i:sures complete digestion. 

A breaktast of SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUIT, with hot 

or cold milk or cream, will supply all the energy needed for 

work or play. TRISCUIT is the same as the Biscuit, except 

that it is compressed into a wafer and is used as a TOAST for 

any meal, instead of white flour bread. At all grocers. 


“It’s all in the shreds.” 
THE NATURAL FOOD CO., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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FOLLOWS THE 


“SUNSHINE BELT” 


TO THE ORIENT 


Calm seas and summer skies—a one day’s stop at beautiful Hawaii—the maximum 
of speed and luxury, make the PACIFIC MAIL the ideal route to the Orient. 
From SAN FRANCISCO to HAWAII, JAPAN, CHINA and the PHILIPPINES 


Rates and information at any railroad ticket agent or from 


PACIFIC MAIL S. S. CO., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
R. P. SCHWERIN, Vice-Pres. and Gen'l Mgr. 


CHICAGO—120 Jackson Boulevard NEW YORK—1 Broadway—349 Broadway ST. LOUIS—908 Olive Street 
BALTIMORE—Baltimore and Hanover WASHINGTON—511 Pennsylvania Avenue BOSTON—170 Washington Street 
SYRACUSE—212 W. Washington Street PHILADELPHIA— 682 Chestnut Street 






LONDON (England) 
49 Leadenhall Street 






HAMBURG (Germany) 
Amerika Haus, Ferdinandstrasse 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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meee Slightly Damaged Sets 


A Great Reference Library 
At the Price of the Sheets 


On going over our stock, we find on hand 
a few sets of the New American Encyclopedic 
Dictionary that are slightly damaged. Rather 
than have these books rebound, we have de- 
cided to cut the price away down and dispose 
of them to those who first apply. 

These books would hardly be considered 
damaged by the general reader. Every one 
of the 5,000 pages in the set is perfect. Only 
the covers are a little rubbed. 

And with each set we will give FREE the 
Modern Atlas of the World—itself worth $5.00. 


The Newest and Best Reference Work 


is the only one you want. You need it in your office and in your home. The New 

American Encyclopedic Dictionary will fill your needs. It is up-to-date—it was 
printed in July, 1907. It is absolutely reliable—three-quarters of a million dollars 

were spent in its preparation. Its editorial staff contains the greatest names in 
every field of knowledge. 

It is not merely an encyclopedia or merely a dictionary. It combines the functions of 
both and does the work of either perfectly. It covers every subject, defines every word you 
could possibly want to know about, contains all the information you want. And it is brief, to 
the point. It contains no long drawn out, dry articles. 

The New American Encyclopedic Dictionary is in five massive volumes, each one foot tall. 
It contains 5,000 pages, with thousands of illustrations. 

The New American Encyclopedic Dictionary contains 250,000 words,—more than any 

other dictionary. Its 50,000 complete articles cover every conceivable subject. 



































JUSTICE GOFF, of the Supreme Court of the State of $5 00 The Modern Atlas ot the World sells regularly for 
New York, says: ‘ To the student and man of busy life, the . $5.00. It contains more than 100 maps in colors, 
advantage of finding, embraced in one work, the best features There is a map of each state, territory and country. 
of an encyclopedia and dictionary is incalculable." Atlas It gives the population of all cities of importance. 

REV. CHARLES H. PARKHURST, New York, Thisinvaluable Atlas is bound in red cloth and is 
says: ‘*The Encyclopedic Dictionary.is a library condensed 10x13 inches in size. We will send it to you, 
into a few volumes; as delicate in detail as it is comprehensive absolutely free, if your order for the Ency- 
in contents.” clopedic Dictionary is received at once. 

















Set Sent FREE on Approval 


You can have no idea of the value of this superb reference library unless you see the 

books themselves. That is why we want to send you a complete set, express 
charges prepaid, for your leisurely examination. Fill out and mail the coupon 
to-day. It will bring you a complete set, express charges prepaid. You 
take no risk. Simply keep the books a week and look them over. If 
you want us to take them back, we will doso at our expense. 
If you keep them, you pay the cut price in small monthly 

payments. ; 

Bear in mind that the price we quote you here is away 
below the regular price of the books. It is goo 


on a few sets only. You can have 
one of them if you are prompt. 
















Ains. 
12-07 


J. A. 
HILL & CO. 
New York 


Send me for examin- 
ation, express charges 
prepaid, a set oftheNew 
American Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary in half- 
leather binding (regular price, 
$56.00). Ifsatisfactory, I agree to 
pay 50 cents in 7 days and $1.50 a 
month until your special price ot $19.50 
is paid. Itis understood that I am to get 
@ $5.00 Atlas free with theset. If not satis- 
fied I will return both in 7 days at your ex- 


J. A. HILL & COMPANY  —_ L Dintiv¥igvtveveveeeeeeennns 
44-60 East 23d Street 
New York, N. Y. 



























































NOTE;—If you prefer a set bound in handsome full 
sheep, make the payments $1.00 in 7 days and $2.00 a 
month for 12 months, 


Tell the substitutor; “No, thank you, ] want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Two KINDS 
OF EXERCISE 


The ordinary kind—and the kind I teach. The 
first, the kind that develops external muscles 
only and has little effect on the general 
health; the second, the scientific, physiological 
kind that strengthens and tones up the deep 
internal muscles that control the vital organs, 
brings vigor to tired nerves, stimulates the 
blood circulation, cures indigestion, constipa- 
tion, headaches, nervousness, insomnia, 
obesity, liver trouble and dozens of other 
common ailments. 

I Speak Conservatively 

The testimony of hundreds of business and 
professional men of the highest standing 
verifies my statements, and I back up my 
claims by a positive guarantee to refund my 
entire fee if I fail to accomplish the results I 
promise. As to my responsibility, I refer by 
permission to the Worcester National Bank 
and Worcester Trust Co. 

Freedom From Sickness 
is Not Health 

Don’t think that you enjoy health just be- 
cause you are not sick. Health is a compar- 
ative term, and there’s as much difference 
between the real thing and the health of the 
average man as there is between sunlight 
and twilight. 

Give me afew minutes a day and I will 
give you the health that makes living a joy, 
work a pleasure and business a success. My 
booklet, “How to Keep a Good Grip on Your 
Health,” will be sent free if you ask for it. It 
is of absorbing interest and well worth any 
man’stime. If you care to tell me something 





of your physical condition, I will write you just 

what I can dofor you. Write for My Book to-day. 
J. EDMUND THOMPSON, 

Worcester, Mass. 


Suite L-11, Exchange Bidg., 




















s A Book Wanted by Every American | 


THE LINCOLN 
STORY BOOK 


The greatest collection of stories 
and yarns about and by Abraham 
Lincoln ever published together in 
one book—stories that are tragic 
and comic—told in the inimitable 
manner so identified with the man. 
In this book are to be found stories 
of Lincoln’s early life and career, 
his struggles for recognition and his 
ultimate triumph. These are all 
authoritative and throw a flood of 
light upon Lincoln’s character as a 
man and as a statesman. 


Art Cloth, 12mo. Price $1.50 


STREET & SMITH, PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK 























What’s Doing 
In Your Line 


Our Clipping Bureau Service will 
keep you posted. 

Trade News,—Personal Items,— 
News on Special Topics, — “the 
Other Fellow’s” Ads,—in fact every 
scrap of printed matter likely to be 
of interest, is promptly sent to you. 
At trifling cost, you get just the 
News you want, from 50,000 Daily, 
Weekly and Monthly publications. 

Send for booklet and be convinced 
that you cannot afford to be without 
this service. 


International Press Clipping Bureau 
1607 Boyce Bidg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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You pay only 50 
cents now; the bal- 
ance next year 


A Christmas Present 
that will last a 
lifetime 
















r is the “Popular” 
Science Library 
because it appeals to 
every man and woman, every grow- 
ing boy and girl. Like all great things, 
it is simple. You need not know anything of 
Science to understand and enjoy every page of the 
fifteen volumes. They will give you as complete a knowl- 
edge of Science as any college course. They contain all the 
important work of Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, Spencer, and every other 
one of the great men whose genius revolutionized Science. From a dull, dry 
tabulation of facts they transformed it to a story full of life and light—a tale of 
marvels more wonderful than the Arabian Nights. Led by Dr. Ira Remsen, President of Johns Hopkins 
University, a long line of famous living scientists contributes full, clear accounts of the newest inventions 
and discoveries. 
The Library covers every branch of Science from the Darwinian Theory of Evolution to the miracles of 
modern progress—Wireless Telegraphy, Aerial Navigation, Radium, etc. It embraces Geology, Astronomy, 
Anthropology, Philosophy, Political Economy, Natural Philosophy, Natural History, Metaphysics, and Invention, 


The Way to Be Original—to Be a Success 


is to come in contact with original minds; to read books that make you think. The Popular 
Science Library will keep you mentally alive, will stimulate your best mental powers, and give you 
new power and new ambition. 

It will teil you of the marvels of earth and sea and sky, of the wonders of modern invention; 
it will tell you the story of the peoples of the earth, it will explain to you the science of govern- 
ment and the laws of thought. As a means of general culture and practical information, this 
Library is superior to any work now before the American people. It is a Library for the home— 
for pleasant reading—as well as for the student. 


15 Handsome Volumes 
The fifteen volumes are printed from new plates on specially made wove paper. They are profusely illus- 


trated with full-page plates. The books are bound in rich red half-morocco, with marbled sides, leather 
corners and gold tops. There area few sets bound in neat red vellum cloth. The titles of the volumes follow: 















































pther Worlds Than Ours, by Richard A. Proctor. Intelligence of Animals, | 
Geology, by Sir Archibald Geikie, Scient fic Lectures, ¢ by Sir John Lubbock 
forms of Water, i by John Tyndall. First Principles, by Herbert Speneee. 

ragments of Science, olitical Economy, by John Stuart Mill. 

Jrigin of Species, by Charles Darwin. Popular Natural hiloso hy, by Adolphe Ganot. 
fan’s Place in Nature, ' bw Thawnae 14, Hente Modern Inventions and iscoveries by various 
Science and Education, { - a ¥- authors, including Professor S. P. Langley; Dr. Ira 
Descent of Man, by Charles Darwin. Remsen, President of Johns Hopkins University; Ray 
Prehistoric Times, by Sir John Lubbock. Stannard Baker, Alfred Russel Wallace, and Profes- 
Anthropology, by Edward B. Tylor. sor R. H. Thurston, of Cornell University. 





A Few Sets at Half Price 


For introductory purposes, we will sell cne small edition at half- price, 
on the little payment plan. The regular price of the half-morocco binding is 


American Newspaper Association Ains. 12-07 


$48.00. As long as the introductory edition lasts you can have a set for 50 cents Send me, express charges prepaid for ex- 
after examination and $2.00 a month for 12 months. This is a work which will amination, one set of the Popular Science 
be in universal demand as soon as it is known. In order to make it known, we Library, in fifteen volumes, bound in half- 
sell it practically at cost, and subscribers who are fortunate enough to get a set morocco. If the books are not satisfactory I will 
of this first edition save half the price. return them at your expense. Otherwise, I will 
Fill out the coupon and mail it at once. It will bring you a complete keep them and will send you 50 cents after ex- 
set, all express charges prepaid, for examination. The coupon puts you under amination and $2.00 a month for 12 months. 
no obligation ; it costs you nothing to examine the books. We take them back 
and pay return charges, if you don't like them. This is an unusual offer, but ee — 
you must take advantage of it immediately because the half-price edition will 
not last long. Don't lose the opportunity by delaying. Address _ 
Mail the Coupon To-day City --- State pee 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION Note:—If you prefer a set in vellum cloth 
44-GO East 23rd Street _« NEW YORK binding change the payments to $1.50 after 





examination and $2.00 a month for 9 months. 














Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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LIBERTY S RAY LIGHTS THE ALN 
To FLORIDA | a om 
SEABOARD Bi aXe md ee i CY 


The SHORTEST LINE with the most attract- audi | 
ive CITIES and STOPOVER POINTS en route c NeMURST haven Ri 


CUBA, NASSAU and Winter Resorts rtaot ise 
THE CAROLINAS AND GEORGIA” Li 


\ Anontcom 


Tourist tickets, with stopover privileges, are on 
sale until April 30th; limited to May 31, 1908. 


» BRUNSWICK 
——\ TMUAHASSEE [er eRNANDINA 
For information regarding resorts, hotels, rates, train service, eR DACKSONVILLE 
etc., address following representatives: i 
W. E. Conklyn, G. E. P. Agt., 1183 Broadway, New York. OCALA DAYTONA 
C. L. Longsdorf, N. E. P. Agt., 360 Washington St., Boston. \TITUS VILLE 
J. T. West, Pass. Agt., 1433 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Tampa, fotanod\ ROCKLEDSE 
O. M. Chilton, C. P. Agt., Continental Trost Bldg., Baltimore. ST PE 4 
R. H. Stansell, D. P. Agt., 1421 Penna. Ave., Washington, D. C. BRADENTOWM so asotal | 
F. W. Miltenberger, T. P. Agt., 1290 River Ave., Cleveland, O. | Bead 
Posts 1s4 Btn Ah daca NASSAU 


L. Sevier, Ist V. President. Charles B. Ryan, Gen. Pass. Agt., ee 
Portsmouth, Va. key westyee 











Six Cylinder 


@ Unit mud proof power 
plant. F. & S. Annular ball 
bearings on crank shaft, 
cam _ shaft, transmission 


shaft and engine gears. 
A “Vanderbilt” Racytype the “All Admired” at the “All America Show.” 


Light weight, 2250 lbs. Price, $3500. Rumble, double seat, or trunk equipment as desired. 
ASK FOR DETAILS. 


MORA MOTOR CAR CO. 


8 Mora Place, NEWARK, New York 


. 
Racytype Six 
@ Full floating type rear 
axle, also double independ- 
ent ignition system. Mora 
platform spring suspension. 
Drop frame. 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Tell the substitutor; “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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JANUARY AINSLEE’S 


*‘“*THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAIN S®*’ 








INSLEE’S will begin the new year with a number 
that is notable for remarkable magazine features. In 
our programme for 1908 greater consideration has 
been given to the matter of the complete novel than 
to anything else, though it is only fair to say that no 
part of the magazine has been slighted. 


We think that a brilliant beginning has been made 
in the January number because it will contain, complete, a new story by 


E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


This story, which is entitled “Berenice,” is a story of greater 
strength, of more finished characterization and of more intensity of 
situation and interest than anything he has hitherto done. 


romantic 


AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE 


called “Flower o the Orange,’ which, though a very different type of 
story, holds the interest in much the same way as “His Secret Orchard.” 


AMONG THE SHORT STORIES ARE: 


Another notable story is an absorbing 


drama _ by 








“<Temon Fackson’s Christmas Gift,” 
by Steel Williams; an inimitable 
story of the West. 


“Invention and Investment,” by 
Joseph C. Lincoln; characteristic of 
the author and in _ his best 
vein. 





“A Case of Comprebension,” by 
Marion Hill; an intensely interesting 
story for women, and one which all 
women will instinctively appreciate. 


“Clay Feet,’ by Owen Oliver; a 
love story in which a very deep 
human note is struck. 


Other short stories are by Jane W. Guthrie, Martha McCulloch 
Williams and Campbell MacCulloch. 


Mrs. John Van Vorst will have an essay on “His Ideal Wife.” 








PRICE, 15c. PER COPY 


SUBSCRIPTION, $1.80 PER YEAR 


AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 








Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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THE HARRISON FISHER BOOK 
FOR 1907 


A Dream of 
Fawr Women 


DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN 
is a series of superb drawings in 
color, each portraying in Mr. 

Fisher's most brilliant manner some lovely 
woman. 

Each is inspired by a popular poem. 
Mr. Fisher has lavished upon the text a 
luxury of line and color destined to add 
new fame to his work and make this the 
gift book of the year. 


{ d Pictures in Color by HARRISON FISHER 
Drawing from Decorations by EARL. STETSON CRAWFORD 
A DREAM OF Size seven by ten inches. Boxed, $3.00 postpaid 
FAIR WOMEN 
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FOR LOVERS OLD AND YOUNG 
love Songs 
Old and New 


COLLECTION of the most 
famous and most popular songs 
that have endeared themselves 

to lovers of many generations. Songs 
that haunt our memories and touch our 
hearts; such songs as Annie Laurie, 
Robin Adair, The Quilting Party, and 
Oh, Promise Me. 

For each song the most successful 
American exponent of sentimental art 
has painted a picture, ravishing in its 
beauty, warmth, and color. 


Illustrated in color by C. F. UNDERWOOD. Decorations Comin’ thro’ th ole 
by WILL JENKINS. Size 7 by 10 inches. Boxed, $3.00 net A Drawing from 
The price includes a year's subscription to The Reader Magazine LOVE SONGS OLD AND NEW 
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By GELETT BURGESS By FRANCIS LYNDE 
Author of THE WHITE CAT Author of THE GRAFTERS 


The Heart Line Empire Builders 


Astory of Bohemian life in San A story of adventure, swiftly 
Francisco before the disaster, pre- moving; of railway building in 
sented with mirror-like accuracy. the West, in the mountains and 
In architecture THE HEART on the prairie; of legal battles in 
LINE is of classic proportions; : Chicago; and financial struggles 
in technique, of a high order; in Wall Street, and a story of 
in entertainment, fascinating. love everywhere. 
Twelve pictures by Lester Ralph $1.50 postpaid | Pictures by JAY HAMBIDGE $1.50 postpaid 


HALLIE ERMINIE RIVES’ 


- Satan 
\ Sanderson 


The career of the Rev. Harry 
Sanderson, known as "Satan" in his 
college days, who sowed the wind to 
reap the whirlwind and won at last 
through the strangest penance the 
bright prize of love, seizes the reader 
in the strait grip of its feverish interest. 

By HALLIE ERMINIE RIVES, author of 
HEARTS COURAGEOUS, and THE CAST- 


—_. AWAY. Beautiful drawings in Color by A. B. 
One of the drawings in SATAN SANDERSON WENZELL. $1.50 postpaid. 


By WARREN CHENEY By HERBERT QUICK 
Author of THE CHALLENGE Author of DOUBLE. TROUBLE 


His Wife The Broken Lance 


Primitive passions working in the A big story; crowded with 
silent immensity of Alaskan snows. This living men and women; full of 
book confirms the author's title to be action; illumined with humor; 
called the American Turgenief. tremendously effective. 
Frontispiece by F. E. SCHOONOVER. $1.50 postpaid | Five pictures by C.D. WILLIAMS. — $1.50 postpaid 














By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE By EARLE ASHLEY WALCOTT 


The Brass Bowl | The Apple of Discord 


For sheer delight of mystery, romance 
<nd exciting adventures read THE A tale of picturesque old San 
BRASS BOWL.—Newark Call. Francisco. The plots of Highbinders, 

The reader is hurried breathlessly from the agitation of a secret band of labor 
one complication to another.— NV. Y. Sun. leaders and the fury of a financial 

A delightfully fascinating story of panic are woven into one stretch of 
action.— Brooklyn Eagle. thrilling narrative. 

Illustrated by ORSON LOWELL. $1.50 postpaid | Pictures by Alice Barber Stephens. $1.50 postpaid 
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By MEREDITH NICHOLSON 


Author of The HOUSE of a THOUSAND CANDLES 
and The PORT of MISSING MEN 


Rosalind at 
Red Gate | 


MORE fascinating story than ‘Rosa- 

lind at Red Gate it would be hard 

to find. In it once again we visit 
the locality made familiar to the world in 
The House of a Thousand Candles. 

A buoyant romance brimming with 
lively humor and optimism, with mystery 
that breeds adventure and ends in love and 
happiness; sure once more to prove Mr. 
Nicholson our most popular novelist. 
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Pictures by 
ARTHUR I. KELLER 


12mo., $1.50 postpaid Drawn by A. Ll. KELLER for ROSALIND AT RED GATE 





By HAROLD MacGRATH 
Author of THE MAN ON THE BOX and HALF A ROGUE 


The Best Man 


HAT love will find a way is the theme of this thoroughly 
MacGrathian and most attractive volume. Irate parents 
may storm and rage, clever rivals may scheme and plot, 

but the best man gets the girl despite all obstacles. 
The sentiment is as gay as a rainbow; and through the 
book Mr. MacGrath’s sparkling humor plays most brilliantly. 


Eight Striking : 
Pe va by E Pictures by WILL GREFE 
REF ; 
for THES BEST MAN $1.50 postpaid 





By OCTAVE THANET, Author of THE MAN OF THE HOUR 


The Lion’s Share 


ROMANCE. of modern American life — which means not 
"love in idleness," but hotter-veined "love in business." No 
one can tell about it so charmingly as does Octave Thanet. 

Then, too, there is a mysterious disappearance, followed by a 
thrilling chase ; the whole being flavored with rich and kindly humor. 


With Six Beautiful Pictures by E. M. ASHE $1.50 postpaid 
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James Whitcomb Riley 


From the painting by John S. Sargent 
in the Herron Art Institute 


A NEW POEM BY MR. RILEY 
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Portrait copyrighted 1907 
by The Bobbs-Merrill Company 












The Boys of the Old Glee Club 


This, the first poem of length in recent years from the pen, of the most famous living American poet, is an event 
in the world of letters. It tells the dramatic story of “the boys” 

The homely, humorous speech of the narrator is charged with the deep feeling and warm humanity which 
are Riley's heritage, and which will give the poem an abiding place in the hearts of the nation. 

With Numerous Illustrations by WILL VAWTER, Decorations by FRANKLIN BOOTH, Tall 12mo, $1.50, postpaid 


who sang in the Old Glee Club of a Hoosier town. 








MR. RILEY'S NEW BOOK 


Morning 


This long-awaited volume, made up exclusively of 
poems which heve never been previously published 
in book form, will bring delight to the o£ nation. 

With portrait of Mr. Riley in photogravure, $1.25, postpaid 





RILEY CHILD-VERSE 


The Raggedy Man 


In this exquisite volume are assembled the several 
ms that relate the deeds, exploits, jests and 
mors of the favorite Riley character, 1B el by 

children the land over, the hero of every nursery. 


Profusely illustrated in colors by ETHEL FRANKLIN BETTS 
Size, 11 x 12 inches, $1.50, postpaid 





While the Heart 
Beats Young 


Mr. Riley has selected for this book 
of his poems about children, The foremost child 
artist of the country has illustrated them with great 


fullness. 
Illustrated by ETHEL FRANKLIN BETTS 
Size 8x 1Oinches. Ina box, $2.50, postpaid 





An Old 
Sweetheart of Mine 


The famous Christy-Riley Book with nineteen 
full-page illustrations in color by Howard Chandler 
Christy. Mr. Riley’s complete reading version of 
this famous poem was first published in this sumptuous 


form. Bound in cloth, boxed, $2.00, postpaid. 





NEGHBORLY POEMS 
SKETCHES IN PROSE MORNING 
AFTERWHILES 


RHYMES OF CHILDHOOD 


GREEN FIELDS AND 
RUNNING BROOKS 

ARMAZINDY 

A CHILD WORLD 


The above nine yolumes bound in red 
cloth, 12 mo, each, $1.25 postpaid. 
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James Whitcomb Riley's Other Volumes 


HOME-FOLKS 


RILEY CHILD-RHYMES 
With Hoosier pictures by Wil Vawter. 


HIS PA’S ROMANCE 
PIPES O’PAN The above three volumes bound in red RILEY LOVE-LYRICS 
cloth, 12mo, each, $1.25, postpaid. 


THE FLYING ISLANDS OF RILEY’S WORKS IN SETS 
THE NIGHT Greenfield Edition. 

Revised and improved. Sold only in With country pictures by Will Vawter. 

sets. The above twelve titles, uniformly 


boundin sage-green cloth. 
in oak case, $15.00, in half-calf, $30 


Pedibet seca me 
OLD FASHIONED ROSES Te dem tot odean aoe doh 
Printed on hand-made paper, bound in blue 
and white cloth, |6mo, $.75, postpaid. 


Pnaeead with over fifty studies from life 
by William B. Dyer. 


RILEY FARM-RHYMES 


12mo, met. RILEY SONGS O’CHEER 


Poems of gladness, content, and consola- 


12mo, each, $1.25, or the set in a box 
$5.00, postpaid. 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER _ 


DON'T LOSE THIS OPPORTUNITY 


A De Luxe Dickens at Loose Sheet Prices 


We are selling out the small remainder of our famous de luxe 30-vol- 

ume Dickens at about the value of the unbound sheets. By mailing 

the coupon below at once, you can secure an unprecedented 

bargain. You will save $27.00 on the books alone and 

will get a splendid portfolio absolutely FREE. 

To own a good set of Dickens is to have an end- 

less source of pleasure and delight. Merry 4 

Mr. Pickwick, unhappy little Oliver Twist, 

the rascally school-master Squeers, and 
incomparable David Copperfield are 

known to every English-speak- 

ing land. Their names call 

to mind joyous hours 

spent over glorious 

stories — whole- 

souled and 

vital. 











Haine 











$10.00 
Portfolio 
Free 


This is the best gallery of Dickens’ 
characters ever gathered into a portfolio. 
It will carry you through Dickens’ land, 
showing you his characters as portrayed by the 
famous Dickens illustrators,—besides portraits of 
Dickens and places connected with his life. It is almost 
priceless to a lover of Dickens. 

There are eighty-one pictures, all on Japan vellum, 11144x7% 
inches in size, suitable for framing if desired. The portfolio 
is contained in a rich dark green case. This collection, known as 
the ‘‘De Luxe’’ Portfolio, is issued in a limited edition and sold for $10.00. 


30 Superb Volumes Sent Free 


We want to send you this magnificent 30-volume set free for your examination, 
We know you will find it the most satisfactory edition of Dickens’ works for 
the general reader ever produced. It contains everything Dickens wrote, 
—novels, sketches, essays, short stories and travels. 

The books are large and handsome, measuring 53%x81% inches 
and are bound in rich green art cloth with gold tops and title 
pages in two colors. The books are printed from new plates 
on a fine quality of white paper. The set contains 


150 Superb Illustrations 


—all reproductions on exquisite Japan paper— 
of drawings made under Dickens’ own 
supervision by Cruikshank, Seymour, 
Browne, Maclise, Etc. 


NOTE.—There are a few sets in rich three- 



























































Only 
A Few Sets: 


Only a few sets of this 
beautiful edition are left:. 















quarter morocco binding with leather corners $ upon and mail it 

and gold tops, and leather backs stamped Fill out the 7 pe oe 
in gold. For one of these change to-day. It will bring you a complete 

the coupon to read $1.00 after ex- 






set, express charges prepaid, for exami- 
nation, to be returned at our expense if it is 
not satisfactory. Although the regular price of the 
books is $56.00, you can have a set for $1.00 after ex- 
amination and $2.00 a month for 14months But you must 
act NOW. Next week may be too late. 


amination and $3.00 a month 
for fuurteen months 



















sdovavsescocoqserseass MAIL THIS COUPON Ly ea ee a 
J. A. HILL & COMPANY, 44-60 East 23rd Street, New York, N.Y. 


kens’ Works, in 30 volumes. If the books are not satisfac- 
nd will pay you $1.00 after examina- 
If I return the 


Send me, express charges prepaid, one set of Dic 
tory, I will return them at your expense Otherwise I agree to keep them a . 
tion and $2.00 a month thereafter for 14 months. You are to give me free the Dickens Portfolio. 
books I will also return the Portfolio. 










AGATOBE . ccccccccccccccsccccccccscccossosoosssseooree 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for, Good-bye.” 








AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 








ber 2nd. 





tising medium on the market. 











We have opened this classified advertising section, and invite all reputa- 
ble advertisers to come in—no display—all must be set in uniform type— 
no objectionable advertisements accepted—minimum space, four lines; 
maximum space in this section, thirty lines, 
all questionable advertisements, and we bespeak our readers’ assistance to 
help keep this section clean and profitable to all. 
which includes THE POPULAR and SMITH’S 
a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Adver- 
Next issue of AINSLEE’S closes Decem- 
Address AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, Classified Advertising 
Department, Seventh Avenue and Fifteenth Street, New York City. 


Our aim will be to eliminate 


Rates, $2.25 a line, 
Magazines, making 














gents and Help 
anfed 


BE—YOUR—OWN-—BOSS! Many 
make $2,000 a year. You have the 
same chance, Start a _ mail-order 
business at home. We tell you how. 
Money coming in daily. Very good 
profits. Everything furnished. Write 
at once for our tarter’’ and free 

articulars. Address N. 8. Krueger 

0., 155 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS wauted to sell our Sty.o- 

graphic and Fountain pens. Write 

iy TCatalogue and Agents’ discount, 

J. Ullrich & Co., Hpaatnovaress, 603 
Thames Building. New York. N.Y. 

RS Everywhere $25 to $30 
made weekly distributing ezeulare, 
samples; no canvassing. Steady. 
Merchants Out-door Ad Co., Chicago. 


tn een TS WANTED in every county 
sell _ the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can be 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 13 Bar St., Canton. Ohio. 


$75 WEEKLY oaally made fitting 
Eye Glasses. Business quickly 
learned, pleasant, profitable. No 
field so little worked. Write for Free 
“Booklet 58.” National Optical Col- 
lege, St. Louis, Mo. 


CIVIL SERVICE EMPLOYEES are 
paid well for easy work; examinations 
of all kinds soon. Expertadvice, sam- 

le questions and Booklet L 22 describ- 
ing oe and telling e asiest and 

uickest way to secure them free. 
rite now. Washington Civil Service 
School, Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS MAKE 300% selling our 
fountain pens. Write for circular offer- 
ing $4.00 pen free. Tisbest Supply 

, 24 East 21st Street, New York. 


ey WANTED—To sell Chau- 
tauqua Cards, the great Educa- 
tional Game. No experience required. 
Write to-day for full information and 
terms. Chautauqua Publishing Ass’n, 
1068 Jackson Boul., Chicago, Ill. 


























Tell the substitutor: 





| Agents and Help Wanted—Conti: d. 


| matism. 


| 


Ruel 





Opportuaities—Continued. 





WE ust have at once Agents to 
sell our wonderful remedy for Rheu- 
We want hustlers only and 
will treat them right. Exclusive ter- 
ritory. The Axtez Chemica) Co., 135 
William Street, New York. 

POSITIONS open for Office, Adver- 
tising, Traffic and General Managers, 
Buyers, Credit Men, Auditors, Secre- 
taries, Se meg etc. Hapgoods, 
305-307 B’dway, N. Y. 

WE WANT HIGH-CLASS MEN 
to handle our new store necessity. 
Sells better than cash register or 
scales, with greater prvufits. Ex- 
clusive territory. Full particulars 
upon request. The Pitner Co., 100- 
102 Lake Street, Chicago. 

ACCOUNTANTS and Bookkeepers 
wanted to introduce our luvose veat 
specialties. All or part time. Liberal 
commission and renewals. Complete 
line of Sup} plies for any a 
binder. Write for terms. The C. 











Sheppard Co., 63 Cliff St., 


New York, 





| Tyng & Co.. 


GREAT eee ae goods 
by mail; improved plan ou can 
invest $25 to $100, write us. Milburn 
Hicks, 754 Pontiac Bldg., Chicago. 

I MADE $50,000 in tive years in the 
mail order business; began with $5. 
Anyone can do the work in spare time. 
Send for booklet; tells how tu get start- 
ed. Manager, Box 570, Locxport, N. Y. 

CASH PAID FOR YOUR SECURI- 
TIES. Correspondents in every State 
and twenty years’ experience in hand- 
ling Unlisted Securities, enables us 
to.find a buyer for your Stocks and 
Bonds. Bank references. Dudley A. 
184 LaSalle St., Chicago. 

“A NEW PROFESSION,” that will 
appeal to all ambitious persons desir- 
ing lucrative meee ate employment. 
Great opportunities. No Speculation. 
Full data mailed 4c. Hamilton & Co., 
207 Virginia Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

I WANT 1 or 2 high-class men in 
each state to give my proposition a 
thorouch trial contemplating opening 
office if satisfied. IT manufacture @ 
store necessity. Sells for $50 to $1000. 
Ref. 1st Natl. Bank, Chicago. M. W. 
Pitner, 100-102 Lake Street, Chicago. 





























“SUCCESS IN THE STOCK MAR- 
KET.” Our little book gives interest 
ing details. It’s yours for the asking. 
Write forit. John A. Boardman & Co., 
Stock Brokers, 53 Broadway. N. Y. 

MAKE $200 AND UPWARD 
MONTHLY. If you have’ spare 
time and a little cash write today 
for Book I We will teach you thor- 
oughly by mail, advertising, sales- 
| ielat and mail order business; 
assist you in business and help 
make you prosperous. Mail Order 
Lyceum, Scranton, Pa. 

PEACH FARMS—2 per month se- 
cures you a 5 acre peach farm in the 
Famous Koshkonong District Oregon 
Co., Mo, Orchards in this district net- 
ted owners $300 per acre this year. 
Write for free booklet and full partic- 
ulars. Frisco Fruit Farm Co., Des 
Moines, Ta. 














$1,000 AT DEATH; weekly benefit 


| $5, and our system of registration 


and identification with black seal 
wallet, all for $2 per year. Agents 
wanted. German*Registry Co., 267 
N. 7th St., St. Louis. Mo. 

LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE Want- 
ed A large income assured to any 
one who will act as our representative 
after learning our business thoroughly 





| by mail. Experience unnecessary. A 1 


| Il.; 507 E. St 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


we require is honesty, ambition and 
willintness to learn a lucrative busi- 
ness. No soliciting or traveling. An 
exceptional opportunity for those 
who desire to better their conditions 
and make more money. For full par- 
ticulars write nearest office for free 
book 363. National Co-Operative 
Realty Co., Athenaeum Bldg. Chicago, 
., N. W., Washington, D. 
C.; Phelps Bldg., Scranton, Pa., and 
Delgar Bldg., Oakland, Calif. 


Good-bye,” | 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 











PATENTS — Trade-Marks — Labels. 
Send for my free book “How to Get 
Them.” Invent something useful, 
then have it patented and turn it into 
money, before some one else does. 
There is moneyin practical inventions. 
Send description for free opinion as to 
patentability. Advice free. Joshua 
R. H. Potts, Lawyer, 306 Ninth St., 
Washington, D. C.; 80 Dearborn St., 
Chicago; 929 Chestnut St.,Philadelp’a. 

PATENTS SECURED or fee re- 
turned. Send sketch for free report 
as to patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars offered for one 
invention; $16,000 for others, Patents 
secured by us advertised free in 
World’s Progress; sample _ free, 
Evans, Wilkens & Company, 856 “F” 
Street, Washington, D. C. 











| | Dramatic Art - 









wocufion and 














PLAYS for amateur theatricals, and 
entertainment hooks. Thousands of 
titles. Send for 1907 catalog, free. The 
Dramatic Publishing Co., 358 Dear- 
born S8t., Chicago. 














PUBLISH YOUR OWN POST 
CARDS. We manufacture post cards 
for you, from photographs, sketches or 
desigus of individuals, hotels, build- 
ings, residences, animals, or land- 
scapes, plain or colored, and print your 
huawe on as publisher, Quick delivery 
guaranteed. Send for samples and 
prices. Advance Studio, 61 Murray 
street, New York, 





PATENTS Secured or Fee Returned. 
Terms Low. Highest Refs. Advice and 
Literature Free. Vashon & Co., Patent 
Attorneys, 546 E St., N.W.,Wash., D.C. 

PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Book 
free. Rates low. Highest references, 
best services. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 

“THOUGHTS THAT PAY” and “*U. 
S. Letters Patent,” our two books, give 
list of valuableinventions wanted and 
tell how to obtain patents. Both free; 
write for them. $1,000,000 offered 
for one invention. Valuable patents 
quickly obtained. We guarantee you 
against loss. Woodward & Chandlee, 
Alt’ys, 1202 F. St., Washington, D. C. 

















Animals « Pets 


DOGS—Bloodhounds, Foxhounds, 
Imported Norwegian Bearhounds, 
Irish Wolfhounds, Deerhounds. Illus- 
trated forty page catalogue on receipt 
of 4 cent stamps. Rookwood Kennet. 
Lexington, Ky. 


For the Deaf 











Ss, 


























$10 BUYS 5 acre tarm, developed 
for oil freo to you. Particulars write 





Home Acres Co., Inc., 302 I. W. Hell- 
man Bld¢., Los Angeles, Calif. 














THE SUN TYPEWRITER marks an 
epoch in the writing machine busi- 
ness,—high value, low price. If you do 
not know about it, write for informa- 
tion and trial offer. Sun Typewriter 
Company, 317 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


| for Sale 

















THE ACOUSTICON MAKES THE 
DEAF HEAR _ INSTANTLY. No 
trumpet, unsightly or cumbersome 
apparatus. Special instruments for 
Theatres and Churches. In success- 
ful use throughout the country. Book- 
let, with endorsement of those you 
know, free. K.O Turner. President, 
General Acoustic Co., 1267 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


i. 


For the Home 


BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH is 
the hest tinish made for floors and 
interior wood work. Not brittle: will 
not scratch or deface like shellac 
or varnish. Send for free booklet. 
For sale by dealers in Paints, Hard- 
ware and House Furnishings. The 
Butcher Polish Co., 356 Atlantic 




















| Ave., Boston, Mass. 





CALIFORNIA forl0c. Reliable in- 
formation about California; invalua- 
ble to homeseekers. Subscribers’ in- 
quiries answered free. 6 months’ trial 
10c. Western Empire Magazine, 227 
Times Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


skeptical. 
) 


OUR HAIR FOOD absolutely re- 
stores gray hair to its natural (origi- 
nal) color, whether brown, blond, red 
or black from the same bottle without 
dyeing it. We want to hear from the 
D. T. Sprague Co., Chicago. 





———_ iD 

AUTOMOBILE BARGAINS. We 
have a few, absolutely new, four cyl- 
inder cars, regular price $2250.00, 
which we will sell, while they last, for 
$1250.00. Name cannot be advertised 
on account agreement with makers; 
but we guarantee the machine to be up 
to highest standard and built by one 
of the best known automobile manu- 
facturers in America. This is a big 
cut—a big chance. Guaranteed; free 
of parts, all parts carried on hand. 
Also carrying largest stock of new 
and second-hand cars of almost every 
make at cut prices which cannot fall 
to interest prospective buyers. Send 
for bargain sheet 136. Times Square 
Automobile Company, 1599-1601 
Broadway, New York, above 48th St. 




















A FRIEND FROM ONE END OF 


| THE YEAR TO THE OTHER. The 


Red Dwarf ink pencil. 
20th Century Success.” 

of a fountain pen. 
in any pocket 


“Another 
Away abead 
Can be carried 
upside down. Can- 
not leak. Ready for instant use. 
Made of polished red vulcanite, 
very attractive. All over the country; 
in every great business center this 
pencil is being used. Universally 
used abroad. The pencil for College, 
Business and Professional Men, 
and home. By registered mail $2.50. 
Red Dwarf Agency, Room M, 206 
Broadway, New York City. 








MOLES AND WARTS are ugly nui- 
sances. Book on how to remove them 
without sear, pain or danger, sent free. 
M.E.M. Dispensary, 33 Rochester,N.Y. 

SUPERFLUOUS HAIR PERMA- 
NENTLY REMOVED. A woman's 
own story. How she cured herself 
forever of superfluous hair by a home 
treatment that is safe, positive and 
true to nature. Write me to-day, en- 
closing stamp. I will tell you all. 
FLORENCE HAWTHORNE, 27% 
White Plains Ave., New York. 








EXECUTIVE: Sales Manavers, Su- 
perintendents, Foremen, Office Mana- 
gers, wanted at once for positions pay- 
ing $1000-$5000. Write for free list. 12 
offices. Hapeoods, 305-307 B’way.N Y. 

SHAVE yourself at home and avoid 
disease. New Model Safety Razor with 
seven blades, stick of Williams’ Shav- 
ing Soap and brush, —) sent for 
$1.25. Agents wanted. American 
Supply Company, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 




















LAME PEOPLE.—For all persons 
having one short limb. Both feet 
will look alike. Extension worn in 
ready made shoes. Distance no bar- 
rier. Write for catalog. A. K. Sinn, 
Mfg. 26 Cottage Street, Newark, N. J. 





Ainslee’s Magazine reaches a particularly discriminating 
class of readers, and advertisers can reach them 
only through the columns of Ainslee’s. 


Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 














AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


IF YOU EARN LESS 
Ican DOUBLE your Salary or Income 


vy teaching you how to write catchy, intelligent 
advertising. My system of instruction by Mail 
is the only one in existence that has the heasty 
indorsement of the great experts and publishers 
and I am anxious to send my Prospectus, to- 
) vether with the most remarkable facsimile proof 
ever given in the history of correspondence in- 
struction, if you are interested. 1 will show 
you how to earn from $25 to $100 per week. 


GEORGE H. POWELL, 
657 Metropolitan Annex, N. Y. City. 





~ —<————— 


9 We absolutely guarantee to teach shorthand complete in 
only thirty days. Youcan learn in spare time in your own 
ome, no matter where you live. No need to spend months 
oyd’s Syllabic System is eas 
to write—easy to read. imple. Practical. 
No ruled lines—no positions—no shading 
No long lists of word signs to con- 
nine characters to learn and you have the 
entire English language at your absolute comman 
e best system for stenographers, private ‘secre- 
taries, newspaper reporters 
ers, ministers, teachers, physicians, 
usiness men and women may no 
theirown use. Doesnot takecontinual daily pratice aswith 
her systems. Our graduates hold high grade positions 
erywhere. Send to-day for booklets. foufimonta Is, etc. 


CORRES 





HE above is exact size of our extra thin model 20 year case with 15 

Jewel movement, only $18.75. Retail value @19.75. Same with Dt 
Jewel for #12, Retail value $17.50. Elgin movements, 20 year case, @8. 2. 
Money back if not satisfactory. A 2c. stamp buys vatalogue. 


W. F. DOLL M’F’G CO., 175 Broadway, New York 


Established 1876 


I Teach Sign Painting 
Show Card Writing or Lettering 
by mail and guarantee success. Only field not 
overcrowded, My instruction is unequaled be- 
cause practical, personal and thorough. Easy 

terms. Write for large catalogue 


CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres., 
Detroit School of Lettering 
Dept. 22, Detroit, Mich. 


“Oldest and Largest School of 





Its Kind" 























FRENCH — GERMAN 
SPANISH — ITALIAN 


Spoken, Taught, and Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE 







Combined with 
The Rosenthal 
Common Sense Method 
of Practical Linguistry 
The Latest and Best Work of Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal. 
YOU_HEAR THE EXACT PRONUNCIATION OF 
EACH WORD AND PHRASE, few minutes’ practice 
several times a day at spare moments gives a thorough mastery 
of conversational French, German, Spanish or Italian. 
Send for testimonials, booklet and letter. 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
820 Metropolis Building, Broadway and 16th St., New York 
JSEFUL SUBJECTS 10 CENT 
POCKET EDITIONS PGi "sncition’s Letter Wester Shinley's 
Lover's Guide, Woman's Secrets: or, How to Be Beautiful, Guide to Etiquette, 
Physical Health Culture, Frank Merriwell's Book of Physical Developmes t, 


National Dream Book, Zingara — ne Teller, The Art of Boxing and Self 
Defense, The Key to Hypne stism, U.S. Army Physical Exercises (revised 


Street & Smith, Publishers, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 




















ACTRESS 

BEST PAYING PROFESSION IN THE WORLD. 
Our course on Elocution and Dramatic Art by Mall will in a 
short time prepare you for the Stage or speaker's platform. You can earn 


OR ORATOR 


$25 to $200 weekly. Successful students everywhere. 

on Dramatic Art by Correspondence. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL ‘oF 

1144 Chicago Opera House Block, 


LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 
WE will guarantee to teach you by mail the most 

profitable and fascinating business in the world. 
You can earn $25 to $100 a oa Write for our beauti- 
ful FREE pre spectus. It tells all 

"AGE-DAV 1s &O HOOoL 
Address Either Office: 


Dept. 1210, 90 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Dept. 1210, 150 Nassau Street, New York 


Write for free booklet 


ELOCUTION, 
Chicago. 



















BE AN ILLUSTRATOR-—Leam > Draw. VW We wil 













teach you by mail how to SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION, 
raw for magazines a Office 10, 90 Wabash Ave, 
newspapers. CHICAGO 


Send for catalog. 








LEARN JEWELERS ENGRAVING. S2ieuiscunten.s 

© learned trade,taught thor 
oughly by mail. We will teach the beginner better engraving than he ca 
gain in years of rigid ap agro Tg We will also yee the skill ~. ny 
engraver. Send for our catalo E NG_ SCHOOL, 
Dept. 10. 90 WAB ASIE AV ENUE, CHIC AGO, ‘ILL. 





We have just made arrangements whereby we are able to offer a valuable 
prize, to those who will copy this cartoon. Take Your Penoll Now, and copy 
this sketch on a common piece of Paper, and aon ed Ly us today; and, if in the 


estimation of our Art Directors, it is even 40 per 
we will mail to your address, FREE OF CHARGE. FOR SIX MONTHS, 


THE HOME EDUCATOR 


This magazine fs fully illustrated and contains special information per- 
taining to Illustrating, Cartooning, ete., and published for the benefit of those 


desirous of earning larger salaries. 
is positively no money consideration connected with this free offer. 


as good as the original, 


There 
Copy 


It is a Home Study magazine. 


this picture now and send it to us today. 
Correspondence Institute of America, Box 714 Scranton, Pa. 





Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 











AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 




















Ainslee’s Magazine 


“THE MAGAZINE THAT ENTERTAINS” 


$100.00 IN PRIZES 


The readers of Ainslee’s Magazine may find it both entertaining and 
profitable to make an effort to secure one of the money prizes which we offer 








for suggestions as to the best fiction appropriate for Ainslee’s Magazine 
which they may be able to find in the issues of any of the publications of the 
month. The publishers, who aim to make Ainslee’s the highest class fiction 
magazine in the world, always pay the highest prices and are on the lookout 
for the best stories obtainable. Hence, this unique prize competition. We 
wish to ascertain the views and tastes of our readers, as we believe they 
should be better judges of what they want than paid professional readers, and 
mutually interested with the publishers in the endeavor to secure the best liter- 
ary matter for Ainslee’s Magazine. 


The prizes to be offered for the best suggestions are: 


$25.00——$15.00-—$10.00 


and ten (10) prizes of $5.00 each. 














Here are the conditions governing the award of the prizes: 


1—Letters must relate to fiction only that has been published within a 
month, in any periodical (except AINSLEE’S) or in book form. 


2—Contributors may send in any number of opinions. Each one will be 
given individual consideration. 


3—Awards are to be subject to the judgment of the publishers and editors 
of AINSLEE’S. The names of the winners will be regularly an- 
nounced. 


4—Replies must be mailed while this number of AINSLEE’S is current. 


ree mem aee ate tee t tee e NR RSE NA 


Address, “Best Story Competition, AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, 
Seventh Avenue and Fifteenth Street, New York City, N. Y.” 














Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 














AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER _ 





THESE LOW RATES 
Backed by the Strength of 


The Prudential 


Have Made the New Low Cost Policy 
the Greatest Success in Life Insurance. 
Public Pleased —Agents Enthusiastic. 




















° Read 
The Prudential Rates this Comparison of Rates on the New Policy 
A L t Table “Gaeta en a pe 102 
w er Life Insurance Companies. 
re o es WHOLE LIFE PLAN—$1,000 
° ° e = = = = 
Consistent with Liberality [Prudential] 40 | 36 | #17 
nsuran rican English Eur n 
and Safety, Offered by Any "S*_| Compant | Commanne Companies Compare 
. 2x | $1529 $15 69 $16 48 
Company of Correspondin aa | 1363 | 1604 | 1682 
| 
. 23 1599 e| I64I 17 18 
Size, Importance and Re- oe | Bsr | we | 0s 
| I74i / 19/7 
. . . ~ > 62 Al 
sponsibility Throughout 7 12 | da | ae 
2 { 1308 1853 | 1935 
the World. 29 | a a 19 04 | 19 de 
30 1908 | 1957 | 2038 $21 97 
gr I9 62 20 14 20 95 2259 
34 2019 20 153 3 26 
33 20 79 21 323 22 15 23 94 
34 21 43 21 96 22 80 24 65 
35 22 10 22 65 23 47 5 41 
36 22 81 23 37 24 22 23 
3 23 56 41 24 99 7 06 
3 24 35 +95 25 80 27 98 
39 | 2519 5 51 26 65 25 91 
49 | 2509 6 73 27 56 29 90 
41 27 04 7 69 23 50 095 
42 28 04 7 29 48 32 10 
43 2nir | 29 30 53 32 32 
3 44 | 3025 30 99 31 63 4 OF 
STRENGTH OF 43 | 3147 | 3224 | 32 80 5 99 
| 4 32 76 35 34 € 
| GIBRALTAR 47 | 3413 1 9¢ 35 34 
ye 4 } 3560 | 4 36 73 
, , 4s 3717 | 3806 38 21 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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OLD FASHIONED GIRLS 
BY OUR MODERN ARTISTS 


By MARY JANE McCLURE 


@ If you were to attempt to picture your idea of an 
old-fashioned girl, how would you depict her? Would 
she have a curl nestling alongside the curve of her 
neck, tantalizingly tempting her admirers gently to 
lift it and kiss the soft, pinky- 
white flesh against which it rests? 
Would she be a DollyVarden type, 
daintily graceful? Would she be 
a sedate Colonial dame in Quaker 
bonnet and sober dress? Would 
she be a Pompadour beauty? 
Perhaps you will be able to find 
your ideal amongst the collection 
of ‘‘Old Fashioned Girls’’ issued 
by Armour & Company in the 
form of a Calendar as their 1908 
contribution to American art. Five 
prominent American artists have 
endeavored to picture their ideals. 
A. B. Wenzell, C. Allan Gilbert, 
Henry Hutt, Harrison Fisher and 
F. S. Manning have succeeded 
in producing a veritable chef 
d’Oeuvre. Considered either as a 
collection or singly, the pictures 
are pronounced by art connois- 
seurs to be a valuable addition to 
the artistic achievements of the 
year. The manner in which 
they may be obtained is mentioned below. 

@ A gulf wider than time separates the old-fashioned 
woman from her twentieth-century sister. Her train- 
ing was along entirely different lines. 
Our grandmothers and their grand- 
mothers before them were taught all 
the intricacies of brewing and baking. 
There was nothing about the art 
culinary they did not know how to do. 
To be sure, they were unfamiliar 
with the scientific names of food con- 
stituents — but — they could cook a 
meal that would tempt the very gods 
to drop down from paradise|in order 
to nibble at the flavory, savory com- 
binations they prepared. 

@ The women of today talk glibly about balanced 
rations. They reel off facts and figures about carbo- 
hydrates, proteids, and 2a 
goodness knows what—but “a > 
—they do not know enough P 
about practical cookery to 
prepare the simplest meal. 
@Armour & Company 
probably have doneasmuch 
as any cther factor in mod- 
ern progress to provide pure 
food in handy, palatable 
form. The women of today 
are coming to look upon 
the Armour products as 
veritable life-savers. They 
are an ever-present help in 
time of household trouble. 
With a liberal supply of Ar- 
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Tell the substitutor: 





BY C. ALLAN GILBERT 





COPYRIGHTED BY 
ARMOUR & COMPANY 


“No, thank you, J want what I asked for. 


mour’s Extract of Beef and the other food products 
they furnish to a hungry, hurried public, the kitchen 
and dining room ship will be able to weather any 
culinary storm that may be encountered. 

@ Extract of Beef (especially if it 
is Armour’s) is one of the new- 
fashioned things that help the un- 
trained woman of today to lighten 
labor and solve domestic prob- 
lems. The old-fashioned woman 
was compelled to boil the very life 
out of the beef-shif in order to 
secure the extract of beef. The 
operation required more than 
hours—it took days—weary days 
—hanging over a‘steaming soup 
pot skimming and stirring until 
the soul was boiled out of the 
woman as well as the shin. 

@ The twentieth-century woman 
dips a spoon into a tiny jar of 
Armour’s Extract of Beef, stirs it 
about in the pot containing the 
other ingredients—and the soup is 
made. She has the rich, full 
flavor of the prime beef, all of 
the exquisite taste without a par- 
ticle of waste of materials, fuel, 
labor or time. 

@, The old-fashioned woman knew nothing about the 
use of beef for flavoring or coloring purposes. She 
had recourse to black coffee or caramel when she 
desired to make a dark-colored 
gravy. The woman of today 
knows that Armour’s Extract 
of Beef not only colors the 
gravy, but adds to the intensity 
of the browned meat taste. 

@ Armour’s Extract of Beef 
combines happily with other 
ingredients used in cooking. 
@ The Armour Art Calendar for § 
1908, titled ‘‘Old Fashioned ~~ 
Girls by Our Modern Artists,”’ 
may be secured by sending 
to Armour & Company, Chicago, metal cap from 

jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef, accompanied 

by four cents in stamps 

for return postage, or for 

twenty-five cents in coin or 

stamps. 

@ Art Calendar Offering. We 

also have a small edition of 

Art Plates, 11x17, printedon 

extra heavy paper with cal- 

endar dates and advertising 

eliminated, suitable for 

framing. The complete. 
set of five Art Plates will be 

sent express prepaid upon 

receipt of one dollar, or 

single plates upon receipt 

of twenty-five cents each. 
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Good-bye.” 
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Not long ago the Chicago Record-Herald said: 


‘-linslee’s Magazine might be described as the 
human interest magazine, so unassumingly yet closely 
and variedly do the various contributors creep to the 
heart strings.”’ 

This estimate of AINSLEE’s is especially appreciated 
by the publishers because it demonstrates that their aims 
and ambitions for the magazine are understood and _ be- 
cause their efforts to realize those aims and ambitions in 
concrete results have been successful. 

It has been the policy of AINSLEE’s from the beginning 
to provide for its readers a magazine that they can uni- 
formly depend upon for entertainment and diversion, 
that they can read with an absorption and enjoyment 
that will make them forget the unpleasant things of life. 
It is not so much to stimulate thought as to stir the 
emotions, to give the friends of AINSLEE’s the agreeable 
sensations that are produced by companionship with 
ccengenial men, women and children; this is what the 


magazine has striven to attain. 
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It is not an easy thing to do, to fill 160 pages every 
month with reading matter that shall have the inde- 
finable, intangible something which, for want of a better 
term, is called human sympathy. 

‘*Those who make us feel must feel themselves” and 
the power to do so is too elusive to be always depended 
upon at a moments notice. 

The great mass of special articles that are published 
on politics and economics and sociology, art and litera- 
ture and religion, rarely get very far below the surface, 
at any rate unless they do something more than convey 
mere facts and opinions, and in this sense they are 


superticial. For though 


“Thought is deeper than all speech, 


Feeling is deeper than all thought.” 


This is the fundamental idea that AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE 
has grasped and is governed by, and in putting it into 
practice we have availed ourselves of the work and 


services of authors who have demonstrated their pos- 
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will prove: 
Sir A. Conan Doyle 
Edith Wharton 
Anthony Hope 
May Sinclair 
Katherine C. Thurston 
Justus Miles Forman 
E. W. Hornung 
Miriam Michelson 
Jack London 
Frank Danby 
H. F. Prevost-Battersby 
Gertrude’ Atherton 
Emerson Hough 
Harold MacGrath 
C. N. & A. M. Williamson 
William J. Locke 
Elizabeth Duer 
Marie Van Vorst 
Maarten Maartens 
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session of a special endowment to feel what they write. 
How true this is the following list of our contributors 


Sir Gilbert Parker 
Robert W. Chambers 
Harry Leon Wilson 
F. Marion Crawford 
Mrs. Wilson Woodrow 
Ellis Parker Butler 
Charles G. D. Roberts 
Baroness von Hutten 
Archibald Eyre 
W. W. Jacobs 
David Graham Phillips 
Lloyd Osbourne 
Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd 
Alfred Sutro 
Kate Jordan 
O. Henry 
Ashton Hilliers 
Geraldine Bonner 
Mrs. John Van Vorst 
H. B. Marriott-Watson 
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James Branch Cabell 
Edith Macvane 
Beatrix Demarest Lloyd 
Henry C. Rowland 
Anne Warner 
George Hibbard 
James Barr 
Eleanor H. Abbott 
Constance Smedley 
Will Levington Comfort 
Roy Norton 
Agnes & Egerton Castle 
Horace A. Vachell 
Francis Metcalfe 
E. F. Benson 
Eugene Wood 
Wallace Irwin 
Francis Lynde 
Mary Moss 
Hugh Pendexter 

















Caroline Duer 

Marion Hill 
Lucia Chamberlain 

Joseph C. Lincoln 
Grace MacGowan Cooke 

Will Irwin 
F. Walworth Brown 

Cyrus Townsend Brady 
Anna A. Rogers 

Jacques Futrelle 
Martha McCulloch Williams 

Broughton Brandenburg 
Mary H. Vorse 

Robert E. MacAlarney 
W. A. Fraser 

E. Temple Thurston 
Baroness Orczy 

William R. Lighton 
Weymer Jay Mills 

Arthur Stringer 


With such a list of contributors is it any wonder that 


AINSLEE’S Securely maintains its reputation for the 
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fiction that is published? Our claim to this reputation 
is not lightly made; we have an abundance of proot to 
sustain it. 

Here is an’ example, an unsolicited letter from Prof. 
Oren Root, a distinguished mathematician: 


‘IT do not know you, your name, age, lineage, even whether 


you come of Aryan stock, It does not matter—you make a good 
magazine, Iama teacher of mathematics—dry business with dry 
stuff, some think. I also make here and there occasional addresses 
which I am supposed to think out in my study, while I say ‘hush’ 
to my wife and daughter if they enter. I crave to be ‘entertained.’ 
AINSLEE'S does this as it purports to do, I have tried others 
AINSLEE'S differs from them as omelette from stale eggs; the 
others with their fulness of fads growing bitter like overgrown 
lettuce. 


““AINSLEE’S gratifies as well as entertains. Whoever selects its 


stories knows good Iinglish and has a sense of the proportion and 
fitness of things even in fancy and romance.”’ 

During the year that is now drawing to a close the 
magazine has had a greater volume of spontaneous praise 
from its readers than has ever come to it before, the uni- 


versal comment being that it is better than ever. 
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Perhaps its most notable feature was Robert Hichens’ 









































serial story ‘“‘Barbary Sheep.” This is the story of which 
The Bookman said: 


‘Barbary Sheep is characteristically Hichens; yet it is strangely 
unlike his work in some important respects. Mr. Hichens has 
often been accused of diffuseness; here is concentration enough. 
% % In the epic vastness of 7he Garden of Allah one felt 
oppressively the awful immensity of the desert. Here one is 


scorched by the heat of its swift passions. The whole thing is 











done in sharp bold strokes; not a line is blurred, not a figure is TAS 
bungled. * * * It is admirable characterization—not subtle but ; 3 
direct and sure. * * * The craftmanship is a sheer delight.” =n 
3 
| This brief retrospect is of special value in its bearing —7 
{ upon the prospects for 1908. The readers of AINSLEE’S ; fy 
know what the magazine has been: they know what its jk 
publishers have promised them; they know of the fidelity 
with which its pledges have been redeemed; and the 
inevitable deduction from all this embodies the promise 
of still greater achievements during the next twelve 
months. 
{ 
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AINSLEE’S COVER DESIGNS FOR 1908. 


An attractive exterior is nearly as important to a 
periodical as it is to a man or a woman. 

To disregard the effectiveness of a first impression 
is to make what may turn out to be a mistake that may 
defeat plans otherwise most carelully conceived and 
executed. 

Therefore the publishers of AINSLEE’s MaGaziINE have 
bestowed upon the subject of cover designs a great deal 
of careful thought and have engaged the co-operation of 
men of the highest reputation. 

Arrangements have been made with artists who are 
universally regarded as among the foremost in their pro- 
fession to design a series of decorative covers that will 
be original and striking. 

Among these will Le: 

A. B. Wenzell Harrison Fisher 


Clarence Underwood C. Allan Gilbert 
Will Grefe 
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PART I. 
R. LUCIAN FOREST 


1c:aned forward among 
the cushions of his di- 
van and drew out his 
watch. 

“T am very sorry to 
learn that I am a liar,” 
he observed. “I prom- 
ised my friend Ogilvie to meet him at 
the Gare St. Lazare on his arrival from 
Cherbourg. It is now too late. How- 
ever, he knows my address, and there 
are a great many cabs.” He threw a 
cushion at a black-eyed girl who was 
poking the fire. “Encore du thé, Zi- 
FS a 

The pillow missed the 
went into the blaze. 

“Oh, /a-la-la!”’ cried the girl. She 
rescued the pillow, but too late; its 
beauty was marred forever. 

“Leave it where it is,” said Forest, 
in French. “It is old and musty and 
feeds to be sterilized; besides, the fire 
is low.” 

A short young man with a pleasant 
face and very blond hair handed his 
host a cup of tea. This was Mr. Chew, 
who was studying architecture for two 
reasons; first, because if he had not 








SSS 





model and 


| ler Masterpiece |, 
” : NG 


done so he would have been requested 
to enter his father’s banking-house in 
New. York; secondly, he was very fond 
of architecture. 

“Who did you say 
Lucian ?” 

“Tom Ogilvie, of 
roomed together at college. Afterward 
he’ took a technical course, and then 
went home to carry on his father’s busi- 
ness of building wagons. Tom decided 
that there was more money in automo- 
biles, so he is building them instead.” 

“He is right,” said a slim young man 
with a wonderful English accent. ‘He 
can get more for an automobile than 
he could for a wagon, and I think that 
they use the same machinery over there 
to make them. *The one I went to the 
Vanderbilt Race in when I was over 
last year was made in an alarm-clock 
factory. The only part that went was 
the alarm, and they had forgotten to 
put the bell on that. What else is 
your friend Ogilvie? To be a manu- 
facturer of American cars is not 
enough.” 

“Stop rapping American cars. Be- 
sides that, he was my roommate at col- 
lege, and also he is the mayor of South 
Fork.” 

“Where is that?” 


your friend was, 


Indiana. We 


T 
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“Indiana, of, course. It is a very 
large and thriving place, and Ogilvie 
tells me that it has more ‘miles of trol- 
ley-track than Paris.” 

“Zut!’ cried the model angrily. “I 
am going home. You make me tired 
with your jabber! Why don’t you speak 
some language ?” 

“What a lovely place it must be,” said 
the architect. “Can’t you see it? A 
cobweb of trolley-tracks winding be- 
tween wagon factories, flanked by ash- 
can jungles, muddy drains, and big 
chimneys, then a fashionable district 
with houses that would make your blood 
run cold!” 

He reached for Zi-Zi, pulled her onto 
his knee, and shoved a tea-cake into her 
red mouth, 

“What is Mr. Ogilvie doing over 
here, if he is mayor?” 

“He has just been elected; doesn’t 
assume his official duties until autumn. 
You see, Ogilvie has large ideas of 
civic responsibility. He wrote me that 
he wanted to study the municipal gov- 
ernment of Paris to see if he can get 
any new ideas which might prove of 
benefit to South Fork.” 

“All of you vulgar working people 
come over here with the same old 
bluff,” observed Mr. Hammersmith, in 
his somewhat labored accent. “If it 
isn’t art or architecture or music it’s 
pt litics or sociology or to write a book. 
Why aren’t you frank about it, as I am, 
and say that you come to loaf? Here, 
Chew, don’t stuff the girl that way! 
What do you think she is, a capon?” 

“You can’t kill a Latin Quarter model 
with food,” observed Mr. Chew, re- 
leasing the struggling girl, who tossed 
a patter of quartier impudence at the 
group, then departed, laughing. 

Chew looked at Hammersmith. 
“Anyway, you don’t come here to loaf; 
you come to carry Bruxellois Griffon 
pups and drink camomile tea on the 
Rue Courcelles.” 

The alleged idler flushed. He was a 
very tall man, with high features and 
a frame which is called lanky or slen- 
der, according to the clothes which 
cover it. Hammersmith was exquisite- 
ly dressed, and his drawling accent was 


the result of so many years of practise 
that it was no longer an affectation. 

“Tf I do,” he answered, “it is at least 
a polite and harmless occupation. You 
see, I love dogs, just as you love archi- 
tecture and Lucian loves art. It really 
does the pups and pagodas and pictures 
no harm.” He turned to his host. “Tell 
us some more about your friend 
Ogilvie. Why a mayor? And how? 
Why not the diplomatic service, if that 
sort of thing amuses him?” 

“Tom Ogilvie is a worker; a reform- 
er and political economist, and all that 
sort of thing—you will find a cigarette 
in that buhl box, Ned—but in spite 
of that, or because of it, he is a very 
fine chap. This is his first trip to Eu- 
rope. 

“No; really?” 

“But does he speak French?” 

“He speaks college French and Ger. 
man very well. He learned them in 
cold blood out of books. I tell you, he 
is a worker. Ogilvie’s methods are 
those of our much-admired President. 
Incidentally, he is rich, and that saves 
him a good deal of time.” 

“How rich?” 

“Oh, rich enough to enable him to 
work himself to death without being ac- 
cused of needing the money. He in- 
herited over a million from his fa- 
ther.” 

“How convenient!” 

“And has since nearly doubled it in 
his own deals.” 

“Shame on him! Married?” 

“No. He has always-managed to 
duck. Besides, he has not had time.” 

“Fond of—eh, the rigolade?” 

“Yes; he’s a good fellow—not in our 
way. You'll Maxim’s will not 
bring the generous blood to his cheek, 
neither will his righteous convictions 
prevent his hazard of a few louis in 
games of chance at the Automobile 
Club. Also, .if he prays he does it in 
his closet. But he would not care for 
this sort of thing.” 

“What ?” 

“Three strong men drinking mint tea 
and a sinoky model flopping in and out. 
However, since he is going to live with 
me he might as well get used to it. Are 


see. 
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you going to Lady Talbot’s to-mor- 
row?” 

The conversation drifted to. other 
topics, and for the moment the Hon- 
orable Thomas Ogilvie, Mayor of South 
l‘ork, Indiana, was forgotten. 

Presently forest glanced at 
clock. 

“It’s about time Ogilvie turned up,” 
he observed. “He wired me on leaving 
Cherbourg, and the steamer-train is al- 
ways on time.” 

“T hear the lift,” said Hammersmith. 

“Everybody hears the lift when it 
goes, which is not often,” said Forest. 
“I do not trust it myself; hence my ex- 
cellent condition.” 

The entire building shuddered as the 
small, automatic elevator toiled labori- 
ously upward. Suddenly the groaning 
noise rose into a wail of agony, then 
\ moment later a man’s voice 
was heard calling to the concierge. 

“By George!” cried Forest, starting 
up. ‘That sounds like Ogilvie!” 

He threw open the door and stepped 
out. At the same moment there came 
floating up through the shaft a crisp 
volley of Ollendorfic French with a 
strong Indiana accent. 

“Hey,. there! 
soor est arraytay! 
a fayre?” 

“Hello, Tom!” called Forest. “What’s 
the matter? Stuck?” 

“Hello, Luce!” came the cheerful an- 
swer. “How are you, old man? Yes; 
stuck tight! Jammed in the flue! I 


had no business to get into this canary- 


the 


ceased. 


Concierge! L’ascen- 


Owest ce quwil faut 


bird cage, anyway! What shall we 
do?” 
“We? Who?” 


Ogilvie’s voice altered slightly. 

There is a lady in here, also,” he 
answered. 

Forest and his friends descended to 
the elevator, which proved to have 
stopped between two floors. Through 
an aperture about four inches in width 
where the top of the lift door slightly 
lapped that of the shaft, the mayor 
thrust two fingers in salutation. 

“That’s all I dare risk ,Luce,” he ob- 
served. “The box might drop and 
shear off my fin! So glad I’m insured, 


although, of course, there’s not the 
slightest danger; it says so on this 
sign. 

“Tt is safe enough,” said Forest. “In 
fact, that is the chief objection to it. It 
is a safe with a time-lock which does 
not open until the workmen arrive. 
Try sending it down.” 

“We have tried sending it up and 
down and sideways,” replied the mayor. 
“Is there anybody in the house who un- 
derstands it?” 

“T am afraid that there is no such 
person in France, Tom,” said Forest 
sadly. 

“Then,” said the mayor, “hand me 
down a fire-ax, and I will unlock the 
lid.” 

The artist was about to answer when 
the puffing concierge arrived upgn the 
scene. Between this functionary and 
Forest there ensued a voluble, impas- 
sioned dialogue, not one word of which 
the mayor could understand. 

“What is the answer when you boil 
off the excess, Luce?” he inquired, as 
the two paused for breath. 

“You must have patience, Tom,” 
said the artist. “This is Saturday af- 
ternoon, and it may be hard to get hold 
of the workmen. The concierge is 
afraid to meddle with the thing. There 
is absolutely no danger; you can’t pos- 
sibly drop—but you may have to wait a 
couple of hours.” 

“What!” cried the mayor stridently. 

“Two hours?” exclaimed a low, rich 
voice at his side. “How maddening!” 

“Madam,” said the mayor dryly, “do 
not be disturbed. We will remain in 
this coop for just the time it takes to 
get an ax and a step-ladder.” He raised 
his voice. “Luce! The roof of this 
cage is made of cardboard. Rip it off!” 

“But—but——” began the artist. 

“But what?” growled the mayor. 
“Do you think that the top of this 
thing is worth more than two hours of 
liberty for two people, one of whom 
has been shut up on a ship for eight 
days? Come, get an ax and some 
steps.” The pleasant voice grew sharfp- 
ly imperative. “I'll conduct the law- 
suit with your landlord.” 

“But perhaps we can find the work- 
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men, Tom,” protested the artist. “You 
may not have to wait long, and if you 
are hungry, I will pass you in some- 
thing. There is some salad a 

“Oh, Wap! Do you think that we 
are going to sit in this cage and nibble 





leaves like a pair of guinea-pigs. I beg 
your pardon; madam. Come, hand 


down something to lift this roof with— 
a hatchet, a fire-tongs, anything; it 
won't take a second. I’ve been studying 
its construction.” 

The interested expatriates upon the 
landing laughed; then the artist ex- 
plained the situation to the concierge. 
A passionate jabber of protest followed 
his words. 

“The concierge says that he will not 
allow it, Tom,” began Forest. 

“The concierge be—pardon me, mad- 
am—confounded!”’ growled the mayor. 
“Luce, you make me sick!” He exam- 
ined the four pairs of shoes visible 
through the slit in the door. “Is there 
any man in that bunch who will be so 
kind as to hand me an ax or an ice-pick 
or a hatchet?” he demanded fiercely. “I 
only want one good jolt to lift this paper 
cover!” 

“There’s a Zulu war-club in the stu- 
dio,” began Forest reluctantly. 

“The Zulu club for mine!” said the 
mayor. “Bring it out!” 

“Tf you will hold the concierge, Ham- 
mersmith,” said Mr. Chew, “I will get 
the war-club. It will do me good to see 
a man do what I have always longed for 
and never been able to afford!” 

Ignoring the feeble protests of the 
host, he entered the studio and un- 
hooked the formidable weapon from 
where it hung upon the wall, and, dis- 
regarding the passionate protestations 
of the burly concierge, slipped the 
weapon into the eager grasp of the 
mayor. 

There followed a series of vigorous, 
upward blows, then the light top of the 
little box was knocked clear of the body, 
not, however, without undergoing a cer- 
tain demolition. Opening the door of 
the shaft, the men above lifted out the 
detached part, disclosing the flushed 
features of a squarely built, dark-haired 
young man, and a girl whose face at 


first glance it would have been difficult 
to describe whether as pretty, beauti- 
ful, or extremely odd. 

Mr. Chew had brought a high paint- 
ing-stool from the studio, upon which 
the mayor assisted his companion to 
climb. With a gurgling laugh ‘pitched 
in a very low key, the girl accepted 
the assistance of three outstretched 
hands, and was the next moment stand- 
ing in the corridor. She turned to the 
mayor, who had closely followed her. 

“Thank you very much,” she said, 
in a curious, throaty voice. She nodded 
and smiled at the others, then slipped 
down the stairs, and from the landing 
beneath, her low, gurgling laugh came 
up again. 

The four men glanced at each other 
questioningly. The concierge was glow- 
ering, and turning the battered roof of 
the lift in his clumsy hands. 

“Tom,” said Forest, “let me present 
my friends. Mr. Hammersmith, Mr. 
Chew, the Honorable Thomas Ogilvie, 
Mayor of South Fork.” 

The three men laughed and shook 
hands. A keen assaying glance shot 
from the clear eyes of the mayor to- 
ward the two faultlessly dressed young 
men, who returned the look more de- 
liberately and with a friendly interest. 

The mayor was of medium height, 
very broad, heavy in bone but lean in 
flesh, and with large, square wrists and 
a firm, cleanly cut jaw. He was nei- 
ther fair nor dark, was clean-shaven, 
with a strong-featured face and a wide 
mouth. In the United States there 
would have been nothing especially stri- 
king in his appearance, beyond a dis- 
tinct attractiveness ; but in Europe, from 
the North Cape to Gibraltar and from 
Queenstown to the Caucasus, he would 
have been identified at first glance as 
an American. The quick alertness of 
his movements, the keen, humorous, 
gray eyes, the friendly expression with 
its faint tinge of mockery, all pro- 
nounced emphatically the national type, 
so much more constant in the men than 
in the women. 

Ogilvie smiled, showing a double row 
of strong, even teeth; he said a pleas- 
ant word or two, then looked at the ele- 














yator and laughed. The growling con- 
cierge had waddled off down the stairs, 
and his voice could be heard snarling 
to himself or at some one below. 

“Too bad to make such a mess of this 
toy dumb-waiter of yours, Luce; but 
if they will have those automatic box- 
traps they ought to provide some means 
of escape. Life is too short to spend 
a part of it sitting in a thing like that 
—even with a pretty girl.” 

“Was she pretty ?” asked Chew. 
been trying to decide.” 

“T couldn't tell,” said Hammersmith. 
“Either that or—or- . 

“Ugly,” said 

“No; bizarre—odd-lo« king. I 
lieve, though, that she was pretty.” 

“Not.to my perception,” said Forest. 
“It gave me a sort of a shock when I 
looked down into that box and saw her 
face looking up. She reminded me of 
a tiger-cub in a cage. She. had yellow, 
blinking eyes, and sort of a tawny 
head.” 

“She looked all right to me,” said the 
mayor. “Perhaps it wasn’t very gallant 
of me to struggle so to get away from 
her; but she wanted to get out as bad- 
ly as I did. Perhaps she didn’t like my 
lo« Kk i 

All four laughed. A single glance at 
the mayor was enough to label him as 
the natural-born protector of all weak 
things; women, the poor, children, sick 
kittens, and the like. 

“She seemed hard up, poor thing,” 
said Chew. “She had no overshoes or 
umbrella, and her hat looked like a 
chicken that’s been roosting in the 
rain.” 

“She was shabby,” said Hammer- 
smith. “Too bad. I say, just Jisten to 
that brute!” 

From beneath there arose the snarl- 
ing tones of the concierge. Thé man’s 
voice had raised in volume and carried 
an intensely disagreeable note of anger. 
Starting very high in pitch, his tongue 
rattled down the scrle until his breath 
was almost exhausted, when it broke 
into a growl which was partly groan, 
after the manner of the low-class 
French if excessively exasperated. 

Forest’s sensitive face clouded. 

» 


“T’ve 


Forest. 


be- 
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“He’s got no business to talk like 
that ; he’s using very bad language,” he 
began, when suddenly a woman’s voice 
interrupted with a stream of rapid, ex- 
planatory words. 

The straight brows of the mayor knit, 
and he tilted his head toward the shaft. 
Chew and Hammersmith exchanged 
glances. 

“By Jove!” said Hammersmith. “I 
believe that the beast is rowing that 
girl!” 

“I’m afraid that he is,” 
nervously. 
down.” 

“No,” said the mayor curtly. “J will 
go down. This is my row. Such a 
thing as mixing up the girl in it never 
occurred to me.” 

He turned to the stairs, going down 
two at a time. The three men looked 
at one another with expressions of min- 
gled amusement and anxiety. 

“Your friend the mayor,” observed 
Mr, Chew, “is apt to infuse the monot- 
ony of your life with a certain active in- 
terest, Luce.” 

“T hope that he will not lose his tem- 
per,” said Forest nervously. 

“T hope that he will,” drawled Ham- 
mersmith. “That concierge of yours is 
a sulky brute. He’s always half-full of 
sour wine, and he opens the door when 
he feels like it. Listen!” 

The tirade of quartier argot was 
choked abruptly into an odd, gurgling 
sound accompanied by low, fierce tones 
carrying a strong accent of Indiana 
French. Two or three sharp, thudding 
sounds followed, then a smothered yelp. 

“Taysay voo, cochong!’’ arose the 
fierce tones of the mayor. “Alley voos 
ong! Fermay votre bouche, ou je voo 
cassaray la tayte!” 

Clattering steps swift in descent fol- 
lowed, then a blast of patois from the 
court below. 

“My word! I believe that he beat 
him!” cried Chew ecstatically. 

“Hooray for theemayor!” drawled 
Hammersmith. 

“Tt’s a good thing that he is rich,” 
said Chew. “Every American who 
comes to France beats a man once; then, 
unless he’s a millionaire, he swears off 


said Forest 
“Perhaps I ought to go 
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and takes up some economical form of 


sport, like ballooning. It’s the close 
season on the beggars all the year 


round !” 

The voice of the mayorstalking ear- 
nestly floated up the shaft. 

“Who is that girl?” asked Chew. 
“Does she live in the building ?” 

“Yes,” said Forest. “I’ve seen her 
once or twice. She has got one of 
those studios down-stairs.” 

“Alone ?” 

“There were two of them, but the 
concierge told me that the other girl 
had gone back to America. I didn’t 
care much for the way that he spoke of 


them. I fancy that there haven’t been 
many five franc pieces finding their 
way in his direction from them. ‘Two 


starvelings,’ he called them, ‘with the 
airs of countesses.’”’ 

“Hope the mayor beat his head in, 
growled Chew. 

“Thirty francs to spit in a man’s face, 
seven hundred and fifty to hit him, be- 
sides damages, and nothing at all to kill 
him with a motor-car if you are insured, 
which, of course, you are,” said Ham- 
mersmith reflectively. “When I get a 
grudge against a man I am going to lay 
for him around the corner of his street 
with my car.” 

The returning mayor interrupted the 
conversation. As he joined the others 
they observed that his strong features 
wore a troubled expression. 

“I’m sorry I did that,” he said. 

“What did you do?” asked Forest. 

“T mean the elevator—oh, the con- 
cierge? That part of it was obligatory. 
I only took him by the neck and kicked 
his pants. But I am afraid that he will 
make it unpleasant for that girl on ac- 
count of the elevator.” 

“And the pants!” said Mr. Chew. 

“No doubt,” said the mayor glumly. 
“He thinks I’m crazy. He told the girl 


” 


that I was a madman, and that she 
should have restrained me—but, then, 
what in thunder @ould I do?’ The 


mayor’s voice was peevish. “Sit in that 
cage all night? Come on, Luce, let’s 
go in and have a drink! I’m hotter and 
madder than I have been since the night 
of my election!” 


Forest led the way into his apartment. 
The mayor looked around; the vexed 
expression vanished from his face and 
was replaced by one of keenest interest 
and pleasure. 

“Fine, oh, fine!” he exclaimed. 

His keen eyes took rapid note of 
everything about the place, flitting from 
one object to the next in a swift ex- 
amination which missed nothing; the 
fine old pieces of furniture, the frag- 
ments of tapestry, the studies stacked 
against the wall or hung carelessly here 
and there, the unfinished nude upon 
the easel, the plaster casts, knick-knacks, 
curios, all were gathered in a delight- 
ful realization of a vague, preformed 
mental picture. 

“Grand!” he cried. “Perfectly splen- 
did! Where’s Trilby?” 

“She went out just before you ar- 
rived,” said Forest. He laid his slim 
hand affectionately upon the broad 
shoulder of his former roommate. 
“Glad to see you aboard, old chap, as 
they say in the navy.” He walked to a 
beautifully carved sideboard converted 
from an ancient Breton lit-clos. “Co- 
gnac, absinthe, champagne, Irish, Du- 
bonnet.” He glanced at his friend. 

“Got any rye?” asked the mayor. 

“By George, I believe I have!” cried 
Forest, in a surprised tone. “Clarence 
Van Ness stopped with me for a week 
last spring when he was over, and I be- 
lieve he left [’d forgotten all 
about it.” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” said the 
mayor, in a tone of mock reproof, “that 
you have had rye whisky in your closet 
since last spring, and never felt the need 
of it? Lucian Forest, you are sadly de- 
nationalized !” 

He spoke jestingly, and was, there- 
fore, surprised at the sudden flare of 
color in the face of his friend. He 
glanced inquiringly at Hammersmith, 
then toward Chew. Both men had 
grown a trifle red. 

“One—eh—very soon adapts oneself 
to—eh—foreign customs,” said Ham- 
mersmith a little awkwardly. 

“The climate of Paris does not per- 
mit of the use of much distilled liquor,” 
said Chew, holding up the divan be- 


some, 
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neath which Forest was groping for the 
forgotten rye. “It’s too high tension, 
you know; ‘beaucoup d’effervescence.’ 
One needs a nerve-sedative, rather than 
a stimulant.” 

“Naturally; of course,” said the 
mayor, feeling awkward, he could not 
have told why. It occurred to him that 
possibly one of the men was given to 
alcoholic excesses ; he never thought of 
his careless remark concerning the de- 
nationalization of Forest being the cause 
of the trifling embarrassment. In an ef- 
fort to change the topic his eye fell on 
the tea-table. 

“Hello!” he exclaimed. 
having a tea? 
little sooner.” 

“Only ourselves,” said Forest. > 

“We were regaling ourselves with a 
little mint,” said Hammersmith. 

The mayor looked puzzled. “Mint?” 
He asked. “That’s a new one on me. 
Mint what? A hot julep, or something 
like that?” 

“Nothing as exciting as that,” said 
Chew, with an amused look. “Mint 
tea. It’s a sort of sedative, you know. 
A quieter.” 

A flash of comprehension crossed the 
mayor’s keen face. He glanced up at 
Chew, then laughed. 

“Oh, I see! You fellows were out 
last night. I didn’t understand.” 

The three men laughed. 

“Tsn’t that the American of it?” asked 
Forest, straightening up with the 
whisky in his hand. “The mayor can- 
not conceive of three young men re- 
quiring any sedative unless recovering 
from the effects of a spree. No, you 
hairy savage from out of the West, we 
drink these decoctions as a steady thing, 
simply for the greater tranquillity of 
our nerves. They keep us from smash- 
ing elevators, and killing con- 
cierges and otherwise breaking the laws 
of the land.” 

“Oh!” The mayor grinned. ‘“Per- 
haps you had better feed me a bucket 
or two, Luce. Seriously, though, I’m 
sorry to have brought the atmosphere 
of strife into your peaceful, tea-drink- 
ing, artistic existence; but please don’t 
forget that it is strictly my row, and 


“You’ve been 
Sorry I didn’t arrive a 


you see, 


that you are not to give it another 
thought. Damn that dumb-waiter!” he 
concluded, with heat. 

The three men laughed. 
glanced around with a 
smile. 

“You fellows seem to think that it’s, 
a fine joke!” he protested. “Suppose it 
had been one of you; what would you 
have done?” 

“T think that you did exactly the right 
thing,” said Chew. “Frankly, I’m filled 
with admiration. It simply would not 
have occurred to me. Smothered by 
European convention, I fancy.” 

“That’s it,’ said Hammersmith. 


The mayor 
half-vexed 


“You've no idea how you have refreshed 


me, Mr. Ogilvie. 
great! Delicious! 


The whole thing was 

So unusual, yet so 
absolutely reasonable! I would not 
have missed it for anything! So truly 
American, was it not?” He glanced at 
the others. 

A furrow drew itself between the 
straight eyebrows of the mayor. Here 
were three American men, all entirely 
free to enjoy the broad and liberal ideas 
of their own country, delighted at his 
Americanism, as they characterized it. 

“I’m afraid that we do become a bit 
subdued after being over here for a 
while,” said Hammersmith. “Really, a 
man should go home every three or 
four years just to get infused with new 
strenuosity. I have taken a lot of dif- 
ferent cures in Europe, but, as a matter 
of fact, I don’t know that any of them 
has the same reinvigorating effect as a 
visit to America.” 

It struck the mayor that this was but 
damning the mother country with faint 
praise, yet the good intention was sin- 
cere if anemic. 

“T don’t agree with you,” said Forest. 
“The last time I went over I came back 
and had nervous prostration. It was 
a whole year before I was able to work 
again. Over there, when people learned 
I was an artist, they would say: ‘What 
magazines do you illustrate for?’ ” 

Chew and Hammersmith laughed. 
The mayor looked puzzled, but said 
nothing. 

“Was the girl in the elevator an ar- 
tist, Luce?” he asked presently. 
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“Ves,” said Forest. ‘She has a stu- 
dio down-stairs.” 

“T can’t get her face out of my mind,” 
said the mayor. “I don’t think that I 
ever saw a woman who looked like her. 
Did any of you notice,” he asked slow- 
ly, “how poor she looked?” 

“Ves,” said Hammersmith. “It is a 
pity. Especially as she appeared to be 
a lady.” 

“She is a Jady,” said the mayor. “Do 
you know’’—his pleasant voice lowered 
—“I can’t get away from the uncom- 
fortable idea that that girl was—hun- 
gry!” 

“Beastly thought!” 
smith. 

“She certainly is hard up,” said Chew. 
“Her shoes were all gone and wet, and 
her gloves had been mended until there 

vasn’t much glove left.”” He glanced at 
the artist. “Do you suppose that we 
could find out anything about her, Lu- 
cian—and—and help her, perhaps?” His 
clear complexion colored slightly. 

“T don’t know,” began Forest doubt- 
fully. “It’s pretty hard over here for 
a man to do anything for a woman with- 
out the—eh—motive being misunder- 
stood——” 

“What?” cried the mayor. 
not between Americans!” 

“Well, then, how would you go at 
it?” asked Forest. “One can’t very well 
say to her: ‘Madam, you look hard 
up. Permit me to offer you one hun- 
dred francs.’ ” 

“T’ll put up the relief fund,” said 
Chew, “if somebody else will conduct 
the presentation. There is no doubt that 
she is desperately poor, and she our 
countrywoman and all of that; but if I 
went up to her and she turned those 
yellow eyes on me and that tiger-cubby 
face, I think I’d bolt. Our people are 
so different from Europeans; you can 
tip anybody over here, from your gar- 
con to the premier.” 

“Tt’s not a nice job,” said the mayor, 
“but”—his mouth closed firmly—‘“TI be- 
lieve that I will tackle it.” 

The three men looked at him in sur- 

rise. 

“What, offer to help 
Hammersmith. “Good 


said Hammer- 





“Surely 


asked 
you! | 


her?” 
for 





wouldn’t have the courage; you see, her 
dress was pathetic, but she wasn’t!” 

“That is true,” said the mayor, “but, 
hang it, she looked hungry!” 

The others stirred uncomfortably. 

“Don’t suggest such a thing, Tom,” 
said Forest. “My word! think of three 
well-fed men dawdling before this fire 
with a hungry girl down-stairs ; and an 
artist at that!” 

“And a lady,” said Hammersmith, 
“for she was that.” 

“And a beauty,” said Chew, “for I 
begin to think that she was that, too.” 

“And,” said the mayor slowly, “an 
American !” 

“Oh, I don’t believe that it’s really 
as bad as that,” said Forest. “Listen!” 

From somewhere beneath there arose 
the jabber of the concierge. The man’s 
rough, irritating voice rose snarlingly. 
Ogilvie glanced at Hammersmith, whose 
high features wore an expression of ex- 
treme annoyance. Chew’s genial face 
was growing red and his eyes begin- 
ning to darken. The mayor looked next 
at his host; Forest’s sensitive features 
were pale from anger and excitement. 

“That swine has gone and got drunk 
and come back to abuse that poor girl!” 
he cried, and leaped to his feet, but the 
mayor sprang up at the same moment 
and laid his hand on the artist’s shoul- 
der. 

“Sit down, Luce,” he said quietly. 
“Remember, this is my row. I will go 
down and subdue that animal, and this 
time I will do it right!” 

He stepped out of the room and 
turned to the stairs. Down below the 
half-drunken concierge was_ snarling 
and growling like an angry cur, and as 
Ogilvie ran down the winding stairs he 
heard the man seize-a door by the knob 
and shake it violently. Half-way to the 
bottom, his step was apparently rec- 
ognized, for there came the clatter of 
heavy boots swift in descent, a snarling 
word which sounded like “Apache!” 
and the rattle of the man’s tongue in the 
court outside. 

Much incensed at the trivial meanness 
of the concierge’s methods of retalia- 
tion and anxious to discuss with its vic- 
tim some means of stopping it, the 
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mayor reached the door of the girl’s 
studio and rapped sharply. As he did 
so there came to his ear the unmistaka- 
ble sound of short, angry sobs. He 
rapped again. 

“It is Mr. Ogilvie,” he said. 
speak to you for a moment?” 

The sobbing ceased abruptly. There 
was an instant of silence, then a low- 
pitched laugh, strangely like that of a 
schoolboy who has been surprised in a 
moment of weakness and is trying to 
conceal it. 

“Yes, Mr. Ogilvie; if you don’t mind 
waiting for just a moment.” 

Ogilvie’s ear confirmed its former 
suspicion of a Southern accent in the 
throaty tones. There followed the 
sound of heavy objects being pushed 
along the bare floor; then the bolt was 
slid and the door opened barely wide 
enough for him to squeeze through. 

“Can you get in?” There was an- 
other boyish laugh. ? 

Ogilvie entered and looked about in 
surprise. It was a big, bare place, cold 
as a barn and dimly lit by a single lamp. 
Here and there were odd but excellent 
pieces of furniture of different periods, 
some handsome rugs, and what looked 
to be very good tapestries. Even in the 
dim light the mayor was impressed by 
the odd incongruity of the discomfort 
of the place and the elegance of its fur- 
nishings. In one corner stood a large 
canvas, draped, upon an easel, and there 
was a great profusion of studies of all 
sizes, for the most part standing in 
stacks against the wall. 

He glanced at the tenant, and as he 
turned toward the light he saw that his 
breath was blowing out in puffs of 
steam, so cold and damp was the studio. 
The girl was looking at him in a curi- 
ous, sidelong way as if unwilling that 
he should see her face; as he caught her 
eye she laughed, but the laugh failed to 
hide the traces of tears. His glance 
swept to the door; the girl followed it, 
and again her boyish laugh gurgled out. 

“Don’t you admire my barricade, Mr. 
Ogilvie?” she asked. “You see, my bolt 
is not very strong.” 

Ogilvie stared. A big, carved ar- 
moire and a bookcase had been dragged 


“Can I 


against the door. Both were heavy 
pieces, and the mayor could scarcely be- 
lieve that the slender, graceful figure 
before him could have placed them 
there. 

The girl watched his bewilderment 
with undisguised relish. As he glanced 
from the barricade to herself her low- 
pitched laugh burst out again; when she 
laughed her lip curved upward and 
showed two rows of white, even teeth; 
she drew her shoulders up at the same 
moment; her eyes closed almost entire- 
ly, and her short nose wrinkled like 
that of a laughing boy. And then ina 
flash the laugh had vanished, and she 
stood looking at the mayor with an odd 
expression of surprise, her eyes wide, 
their black fringes far apart, her lips 
parted, and a curious expression of 
startled wonder on her odd face. 

“What is it?” asked Ogilvie. 

“What is what, Mr. Ogilvie?” 

“IT thought you were listening to 
something.” 

“No, I was watching you.” 

“Oh!” said the mayor, and stared at 
her, bewildered. “What are you laugh- 
ing at? Me?” 

“Yes. Your expression was droll as 
you looked at my barricade.” 

“Was it? A minute ago you were 
crying,” said the mayor. 

“That was rage; sheer, helpless rage! 
I was wishing that I were a man for 
about ten minutes, Mr. Ogilvie.” 

The boyish look was whipped away; 
the rich voice dropped lower; the last 
words came in a purring growl, and the 
expression of her face as she said them 
impressed the mayor as not quite hu- 
man, It fascinated him so that he 
could not look away at once. 

“Well,” he answered, “you are not; 
but J am!” 

“Yes! You are! But it does not 
do one much good to be a man in 
France unless one is a millionaire, too.” 

“Well,” said the mayor, “I am both. 
If I couldn’t afford to pay for elevators 
I would not knock their tops off. Ap- 
parently you are being made to pay for 
this one, and that is what I am out to 
prevent. Such a thing as making 
trouble for you never occurred to me.” 
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“It did to me,” said the girl, “but it 
was worth it!” She laughed again. 

“Wish you’d stopped me,” said the 
mayor. He looked at her thoughtfully. 
“Do you know what I believe that I 
will do?” 

“What, Mr. Ogilvie? 
cierge ?” 

She clapped her hands together soft- 
ly, and the mayor observed, even in the 
lamplight, what very beautiful hands 
they were, with small, strong fingers set 
well apart and white wrists which were 
absolutely round. They were hands 


The girl’s 


Kill the con- 


made to use. g quick laugh 
shook her again; as she laughed her 


a wa P ieee “Ce ne re 
dark lashes drew a straight line across 


her wide face, and she jerked her head a 
little to one side. The mayor had 
never seen a person laugh in that pe- 
culiar way, and he stared, deeply in- 
terested. Then, as the laugh 
vanished on the instant, and the girl 
was looking at him with wide, wonder- 
ing eyes, her lips apart and her tongue 
between her teeth. 

“What makes you do 
the mayor. ; 

“What, Mr. Ogilvie?” 

“Laugh that way; then stop suddenly 
and stare at me with your mouth open. 
Do you hear anything?” 

Her black lashes opened = slightly 
wider, then narrowed again. 

“No. DolIdothat? I didn’t know.” 

“Yes—what was | i 


be fe re, 


that?” asked 


talking about? 
asked the mayor almost vexedly. 

“You were telling me that you were 
a man and a millionaire, and could pay 
for what you smashed and- i 

“Oh, no, no, no, no! Don't put it like 
that!” cried the mayor in a tone of 
amused irritation. “I was going to 
say that rather than have you bothered 
[ will go to that dog of a concierge and 
pay for the miserable elevator. It’s not 
worth it.” 

“Don’t!” said the girl quickly. 

“Well—I won't have you _ building 
barricades and living in hourly fear.” + 

“T’m not afraid, Mr. Ogilvie.” She 
chopped out the words quickly and half- 
turned on her heel, tilting her head de- 
fiantly. 

Ogilvie studied her with deeper in- 


terest. She had removed her coat and 
was wearing a queer, close-fitting gown 
such as one sees in paintings of the 
women of the middle ages. It brqught 
out the beautiful curves of her lithe fig- 
ure ina way which impressed the mayor 
as too pronounced. He frowned. 

The girl looked at him, then stepped 
to her barricade, hauled the heavy book- 
case out of the way, and had slewed 
it into its place against the wall before 
it occurred to the mayor to help. Then 
he sprang forward, and together they 
replaced the big’ armoire. 

“It’s chilly, is it not?” 
crossed the room, picked up her coat, 
nd threw it about her 

Suddenly it occurred to the mayor 


an 
that he seen so graceful a 


she asked, and 
shoulders. 


had never 
woman nor one so strong for her 
She reminded him of a 
a leopardess, or tigress, or 
footed feline. That was it; the long, 
tawny eyes, the excessive width of the 
forehead, the short, straight nose and 
cheeks cut out underneath, not thin, 
but flat, tigerlike. Then her hair was 
tawny, too, and her face had the baffling 
blankness of the faces of the cat tribe. 
It was as feline as her strong, supple 
movements and low, purring voice. 

“Tt is chilly,” she repeated, shaking 
herself under the folds of the coat. 

“Let me help you.” Ogilvie stepped 
forward, but she evaded him with an 
undulating movement. 

“No.” She drew the coat about her. 
“T’ve been posing as Tiphaine and am 
still wearing the costume; the dress of 
the period. You don’t know who she 
was, do you?” 

“Yes, I do; she was the wife of Ber- 
trand du Guesclin.” 

“Good for you!” 

“Tiphaine was a kind of sorceress, 
wasn’t she?” asked the mayor. 

“Yes; she had second sight. So have 
I!” Again the gurgling laugh welled 
out, followed by the swift look of star- 
tled inquiry. “My clairvoyance is not 
practical, though, or we would not have 
got into the elevator!” 

“But you are an artist, are you not?” 
asked the mayor. 

“Yes. Sometimes I pose for people 


slen- 
cat, 


some sott- 


derness. 











HER 
whom I like; that is, if I like their 
work.” 

“But you are not a model!” 
“Of course not!” Her face grew 
suddenly fierce; its expression sug- 


gested that of a caged tigress angered 
at some thought, some: picture of the 
jungle passing behind the flat, impene- 
trable eyes. “I am not a model at all, 
Mr. Ogilvie, but I would pose hanging 
by my hair if it would contribute to a 
masterpiece.” 

The mayor looked closer and discov- 
ered that she had a great profusion of 
hair ; a big piled-up mass of it, of queer, 
dull sulphur color, as it appeared in the 
dim light. Then he observed that she 
w:s saying good night to him and hold- 
ing out one of her small, strong hands ; 
and without knowing exactly how it 
happened the mayor found himself in 
the hall and on his way up the stairs. 

“Confound that §dumb-waiter!”’ 
growled the mayor as he passed the 
lifele@ lift. He entered the studio still 
growling. 

“Ts he dead?” asked Hammersmith. 

“Who? Oh, the concierge? No, 
he sneaked,” growled the mayor, stri- 
ding irritably up and down the room. 
In front of the artist he paused. 

“T’ve been talking to that girl. 
a puzzle.” 

“That,” said Forest, “is a peculiarity 
of about a hundred women out of 
ninety-nine.” , 

“I mean,” said the mayor, “that I 
don’t understand her position. She is 
living down there in a place where it 
would be cruel to stable an automobile, 
with no light nor fire, cooking her own 
erub—and has all sorts of fine furni- 
ture strewn about!” 

“That is easy to explain,” said Forest. 
“She and another girl rented the place 
furnished from a French painter.” 

!” snapped the mayor. “TI 


“Pshaw ! 
must be dotty! I never thought of 


She’s 


that.” 

“Did she spurn vour proffered aid?” 
asked Forest. 

“T—] didn’t proffer it,” mumbled the 
mayor. 


“Lost your courage, eh?” said For- 


est with a grin. 
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“Not exactly, but—well—hang it, one 
couldn’t pity her, somehow. She’s in- 
dependent as a cat and just about as 
easy to understand. She had built a 
barricade to keep out the concierge, and 
was in there behind it as calm and 
cool and self-contained as a Jap sol- 
dier. But she was crying before I went 
in,” he added uncomfortably. 

Hammersmith smote his thigh, 
“That’s just it! It’s all a bluff. I’ve 
known some of these  tiger-kitty 
women; they suffer as much as any; 
more, for all of their sleek smoothness. 
It’s their pride or that sort of primitive 
deceitfulness which makes an animal 
instinctively hide a hurt, which keeps 
one from pitying them. I don’t know!” 

“Hammersmith is right,” said Chew. 
“T’ll wager that if you 
her now you would see a different girl.” 

“Pride will not dry her stockings,” 
muttered 


were to see 


Forest, “and her feet were 
soaking wet. I noticed.” 
“No; and it is poor stuff to burn 


when you're cold,” said Hammersmith. 
“But, then, what are you going to do?” 

The mayor had continued striding 
up and down, glancing from one speak- 
er to another. At Hammersmith’s 
words he stepped to the door and threw 
it open, 

“That,” he answered, “is what I am 


going down to find out.” 

He turned abruptly and left the 
room. 

When he had gone, Chew said: 


“What will you bet that Mr. Ogilvie 
does find out?” 

“T am willing to wager several louis,” 
drawled Hammersmith, “that he does 
not. I will go further because I think 
that I know the type. I will bet you 
a supper that he even find 
her.” 

“Take you!” said Mr. Chew. 


does not 


PART? II. 

“T am now,” said Mr. Forest, as he 
held open the door of the cab for his 
friend, “about to take you to see the 
loveliest girl in Paris.” 

“American?” asked the mayor, seat- 
ing himself. 
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“Of course; American girls are al- 
ways the loveliest girls to be found any- 
where.” Forest slammed the door. 
““More than this,” he continued, “it 
is only right that I should warn you 
that you are the man whom I have 
selected as her husband.” 

“Good!” cried the mayor. “If you 
are disappointed I am sure that it will 
be because I cannot qualify. I very 
much want to be married, and your 
description of the lady begins most at- 
tractively.” 

“It continues,”- said the artist, “in 
the same strain, rising in crescendo and 
never ending! Heéléne Jerome is tal- 
ented, possesses all of the social graces, 
nas the disposition of an angel, and 
socially you could mate no higher. The 
family’s position is a thing assured, and 
she would be equally at home in Lon- 
don, Paris, Vienna, or Rome.” 

“How about South Fork?” 

“She could do it no harm; she is 
too typically an American girl.” 

“Where do they live?” 

“Rue Francois Premier,” 

“IT mean at home.” 

“That is her home; she 
there. She has never been 
ica.” 

“Never been—and you call_jer an 
American girl!” cried the mayor. 

“T mean her type. She uses her mind 
practically; both to entertain and to 
get what she wants. She is not sub- 
dued, with that avid-eyed silence pe- 
culiar to young French girls. She’s 
chatty and natural and broad-minded, 
and there is nothing snobbish about 
her.” 

“My finish is looming higher every 
minute,” said the mayor. “Are my in- 
laws equally attractive?” 

“They are a not infrequent type of 
expatriates,” said Forest  evasively, 
“but very charming people. Mr. Jerome 
is a dilettante artist.” 

“And Mrs. Jerome?” 

“You will see. She is a graceful 
creature, who has the faculty of ma- 
king people think that they wish to 
give her exactly what she wants. She 
craves power and is very fond of men, 
in spite of which the cats like her. 


was born 
to Amer- 


“Cats ?” 

“The tea-tabbies to be found at ev- 
ery polite gathering, who may be said 
to represent the tannin of the tea, the 
nicotine of the cigar, sometimes, the mi- 
crobe in the kiss.” 

“Help!” 

For several minutes neither spoke; 
then Forest, glancing at the mayor, ob- 
served that he was staring through the 
cab-window apparently lost in thought. 

“Don’t fall in love with the wrong 


one,” cautioned Forest. 
“Eh—what?”’ The mayor started 
slightly. “What’s that?” 





“T say, don’t fall in love—why don’t 
you listen when I’m priming you?” 

A tinge of color appeared on the 
mayor’s lean cheeks. 

“TI beg your pardon, old boy. I—I 
don’t know what it was, but something 
that you said suggested that girl of last 
night to my mind. What do you sup- 
pose could have become of her® 

“Oh, I don’t know; perhaps she 
thought that you were a bit more so- 
licitous than the case warranted and 
kept mum when you knocked.” 

The mayor’s face darkened. 

“TI should hate to believe that she 
thought me that kind of a dog,” he 
snapped. “I prefer to think that she 
was out. Did you ever see such pe- 
culiar eyes?” 

“You leave other girls’ eyes alone 
when I’m describing your future wife 
and her family,” said Forest with smi- 
ling vexation. “The trouble with you, 
Tom, is that you are cursed with a 
too kind and sympathetic nature. Hang 
it!” he burst out impatiently. “There 
ought to be an immigration law against 
indigent American students entering 
France! Some girl from Kalamazoo 
or Oshkosh or——” 

“South Fork!” 

“Or South Fork, gets a scholarship 
that will ferry her across and grub- 
stake her for a few months, and she 
thinks by that time she will have won 
the Prix de Rome or a Sorbonne prize 
—and then the money is exhausted; 
some rich contestant draws the prize, of 
course, and voila!’ 
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“Well,” said the mayor. “Voila— 
what ?” 

Forest shrugged. “That depends,” 
he answered evasively. 

The mayor growled. 
at him quickly. 

“I beg your pardon, Luce, but the 
thought of that girl gets under my ribs. 
Poor thing, cold and wet, hungry, no 
doubt, yet cheerful as a kitten under a 
stove; and directly overhead four pam- 
pered brutes sitting around a fire.” The 
mayor became silent. 

“She is one of many,” said Forest, 
“and they are not unhappy. You see, 
they are young and have ideals and 
still hope to achieve them.” A certain 
wistfulness crept into his voice; he also 
grew silent. ; 

“The Jeromes are not rich,” he said 
presently, as the cab turned up the old, 
aristocratic street. “If they had lived 
in New York it would have to be in 
Harlem, which is no doubt one of many 
good reasons for their living in Paris.” 
He threw open the cab door, stepped 
out, paid the cabman, and they entered 
the house. “Get into the lift, Tom,” he 
said; “it has never failed me.” 

There were a number of people about 
the tea-table as the two were shown in. 
A very pretty woman came forward to 
greet them. She had a soft voice which 
entinciated clearly each syllable, and as 
she gave the mayor her slender hand he 
had a pleasant consciousness of being 
no stranger. Her cool, gray eyes met 
his with friendliness. 

“T am so glad that you have come to 
see us, Mr. Ogilvie,” she said in a voice 
which matched perfectly her eyes and 


Forest glanced 


touch. “We have heard so much about 
you.” 
“You are very kind, Mrs. Jerome,” 


said the mayor. 

“Do tell my daughter Héléne about 
your campaign; the child is mad over 
everything American—the homing in- 
stinct which all creatures possess, don’t 
you think, Mr. Ogilvie? Heéléne, 
dear !” 

A very charming girl, who had been 
chatting with some people on the other 
side of the room, turned and came smi- 
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lingly toward them. The mayor was 
quite sure that he had never seen so 
lovely a creature nor one with the 
same fresh, delicate perfection. She 
was taller than her mother, more slen- 
der, with a deeper tint to her complex- 
ion, and eyes of so dark a blue as in 
some lights to appear black. Her hair 
was very dark, and the shape of her face 
was of the Celtic type which one as- 
sociates more with Ireland than France, 
nose short, almost retroussé, upper lip 
full and with an upward curve at tlie 
center, and cheeks like Jacqueminot 
roses. 

“How do you do, Mr. Ogilvie?” she 
said, giving him her hand. She turned 
to Lucian. “Where is that sketch?” 
she demanded, a mischievous sparkle 
in her deep eyes. “Lucian tells me 
that you were chums at college, Mr. 
Ogilvie.” She looked inquiringly at 
the mayor. “Did you ever catch him 
in the act/of telling the truth?” 

“Sometimes,” said the mayor seri- 
ously, “but only when he talked in his 
sleep.” 

Héléne laughed and threw the mayor 
a quick, curious look. His voice fell 
oddly on her ear. Ogilvie himself 
would have declined to believe that 
there was any difference in his accent 
and that of a New Yorker. 

“Tucian says that you are maire,” she 
said in her prettily inflected English. 
“You do not look in the least like one!” 

“Don’t I? How should that be?” 
asked Ogilvie. 

They moved aside to let some people 
pass. 

Héléne laughed and colored slightly. 
“T am sure I do not know, Mr. Ogilvie. 
You are the first maire whom I have 
had the honor of meeting. Will you 
not have some tea?” 

“{ would rather talk to you if I 
may.” 

“Then come over here and tell me 
about America. You know, I have 
never been there, and I am wild to go 
and see the tall buildings and the In- 
dians and the cowboys. Lucian says 
that you have been a cowboy.” She 
studied him with bright, interested eyes. 

“First,” said the mayor, “you must 
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tell me why you think that I am not the 
real thing.” 

“Oh, but I do not think that, Mr. 
Ogilvie; but over here maires are 
usually old and fat, with black mus- 
taches and barbiches, and are very im- 
posing persons. You look more like a 
gentleman than a maitre.” 

“Heavens! Can’t a man be both?” 
The mayor looked startled. “Isn’t it 
all right? You worry me. Isn’t it re- 
s pectable ?” 

Héléne looked at him and laughed. 

“To be maitre? Oh, yes, indeed. 
That is precisely what it is. It is re- 
spectable. Bourgeois, you see.” 

“T begin to,” said Ogilvie. “But it 
is not gentlemanly to be respectable.” 

“It is an odd position for a gentle- 
man, is it not?’ answered Hélene. “In 
France, a gentleman is more apt to be 
in the army or the diplomatic service, if 
he wishes for authority or réclame.” 
She glanced the room, then 
leaned slightly toward the mayor, and 
he felt her delicate breath upon his 
cheek. “There is Prince Roubanoff, 
Mr. Ogilvie. Don’t you think that he 
looks like a bear? You know, he is a 
cousin to the czar. Do you know 
him ?” 

“No,” said the mayor. “I doubt if he 
ever gets to South Fork.” 

“Probably not,’”, said the girl seri- 
ously. “That woman he is talking to 
is the Baronne Chatillon-Challun. You 
have no doubt met her because she is 
American, you know. Do yout think 
that she is pretty?” 

“Quite,” said . the 
she ?” 

Héléne looked at him, then laughed. 
At the same moment a tail, handsome 
man with a very dissipated face stepped 
to her side and made some remark in 
French. The girl replied and there 
followed a short conversation so rapid 
and dialectic that the most of it was lost 
to the mayor. When finally he ven- 
tured a remark in French, Heéléne 
glanced at him with a quick lifting of 
her eyebrows. 

“But you speak French perfectly,” 
she said. 


“You 


across 


mayor. “Does 


are the first person to find 


that out,” said the mayor. “Thank 
you, so much!” 
“Of course, you have an accent,” 


said Héléne, “but there is no more rea- 
son why you should not have an Ameri- 
can accent in your speech than in your 
face and figure.” 

She turned to the other man. ‘Mon- 
sieur is maire,’ she said, indicating 
Ogilvie, who wondered a little at her 
not introducing them. 

“Truly?” replied the Frenchman, 
raising his brows and glancing at 
Ogilvie with indifferent curiosity. 

“Yes,” said Héléne. “Monsieur 
Ogilvie is maire of Indiana, in Ameri- 
car” 

“In North or South America?” asked 
the other politely. 

“You should study the geography of 
my country, monsieur,” said Héleéne se- 
verely. “Indiana is in North America, 
naturally, as it is in the United States. 
It is quite far from New York and 
there are more tramways than in Paris.” 
She looked at Ogilvie with sparkling 
eyes. “Is that not true? Lucian told 
me !” 

“Yes,” said the mayor dryly. “There 
is no doubt that Indiana has more tram- 
ways than Paris.” 

“But surely not so many cabs?” 

“Possibly.” 

“Nor so many automobiles?” 
claimed the Frenchman with a 
lenging glance. 

“T do not know how many 
biles Paris has,” 
sively. , 

“There is 


ex- 
chal- 


automo- 
said the mayor eva- 


Mr. 


Hammersmith,” said 


Héléne, looking toward the door. “Do 
you know him?” she asked of the 
mayor. She beckoned to Hammersmith, 


who crossed the room to join them. The 
Frenchman bowed and moved away. 

“How do you do, Mr. Hammer- 
smith?” said the girl. “You know Mr. 
Ogilvie?” 

“Yes, we've met,” said Hammer- 
smith, nodding pleasantly toward the 
mayor. He glanced at the Frenchman, 
who was out of ear-shot, and slightly 
wrinkled his patrician features. 

“Who is he?” asked the mayor. 

“He is the Marquis De Montbrison; 
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a painter, and a very good one; a Lux- 
embourg man.” 

“Excuse me a minute,” said Héléne, 
rising. “Mama is beckoning. Don’t 
go away, please.” 

The two men arose; Héléne picked 
her way across the room to where her 
mother was chatting with a distin- 
guished-looking man who wore the red 
ribbon: of the Légion d’Honneur. 

“The Marquis De Montbrison,” said 
Hammersmith to the mayor, “may be 
a very good artist, but that does not 
prevent his being a very bad lot. Do 
you remember that beautiful girl’s head 
which has been in the windows of all 
of the art shops for the past two or 
three years? She was an English girl, 
1 model; and it was on his account that 
she finally threw herself into the Seine. 
[ happened to know her slightly. She 
was a nice girl.” 


“Is that generally known?” asked 
the mayor. 
“Oh, yes; it brought him great 


réclame ; those things are not to a man’s 
discredit over here.” 

Before the »mayor could 
Héléne had joined them again. 

“That is the new British secretary 
of the embassy,” she said. “He had 
letters to papa. He is very nice.” 

“Yes,” said Hammersmith, “he is. I 
met him two years ago in Petersburg. 
Ile was stationed there at that time.” 

Héléne made some remark regarding 
the diplomatic service, and for a while 
she and Hammersmith chatted, the 
mayor listening with interest, tactfully 
included by the others in their talk but 
able to contribute only generalities. He 
watched the girl, fascinated by her 
prettiness and intelligence ; as she talked 
her color came and went delicately, and 
when deeply intent upon what she was 
saying her blue eyes appeared to 
darken. Most of all, her inflection with 
its faint suggestion of a French accent 
charmed the mayor; he was sorry when 
presently he observed Lucian motion- 
ing to him from the end of the room. 

“Lucian is flying signals,” he said. 
“Who is that woman to whom he is 
talking ?” 

“She is the Princess Zaryn.” 


answer, 


Héléne 


dropped her voice. 
is a nihilist !” 

“T am not afraid,” said the mayor. 
“We have three at large in South Fork. 
Two are in my employ.” 

Nodding to the others, he crossed the 
room and was introduced by Forest to 
the princess. She was a tall-framed 
woman, with a face which would never 
look aged. She and Forest were speak- 
ing French, and without the slightest 
effort she continued the conversation in 
English, which she spoke as might an 
Englishwoman. With infinite tact she 
cast about for some topic in which all 
three might share. 

For the first time in his life the mayor 
found himself at a He did not 
want to talk generalities, but aside from 
his own local interests there was little 
else left. He was distinctly relieved 
when Forest arose and said that they 
must go. 

“Did you enjoy yourself, Tom?” 
asked the artist as they walked across 
to the Champs Elysées. “Were you 
bored ?” 

“Not at all,” said the mayor. “I 
was trying too hard to keep from bor- 
ing.” 

Forest laughed. 
asked. 

“Tf you had not torn me away from 
Miss Jerome,” said the mayor, “I would 
have been absolutely happy. She is an 
angel !” 


“They say that she 


loss. 


“And Héléne?” he 


Forest looked searchingly at his 
friend. “You really mean that she 
made an impression?” 

“She has left a wound,” said the 


mayor in his mock-serious voice, “which 
she alone can heal. You were right; she 
is a lovely girl.” 

Forest glanced at him doubtfully. 
The mayor turned and met the look 
and laughed; nevertheless a tinge of 
color crept up under his fresh skin. 

“Then she really made an impres- 
sion?” asked the artist. 

“Of course she did. How could she 
help it? What do you think Iam? A 
blasé boulevardier like yourself ?” 

“T am very glad,” said Forest, “be- 
cause it was very evident she_ liked 

9 
you. 
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“Well, why shouldn’t she? I was just 
as nice as I knew how to be, and sat 
there as good as gold. What are you 
driving at, anyway?” The mayor’s 
voice contained a note of amused vexa- 
tion. 

“Ts it possible that you have for- 
gotten my ambitions for you?” 

The mayor stopped short and re- 
garded his friend with amazement. 

“And do you dare to tell me,” he said, 
“that your match-making old mind has 
already fastened seriously upon that 
idea ?” 

“Why not? You have met her and 
she has met you.” 

[he mayor’s blue-gray eyes opened 
wide. 

“But—but—why, hang it all, she 
scarcely knows me! She might not 
have me. Might not—of course she 
wouldn’t. Why the devil should she? 
What are you talking about?” 

“She will have you,” replied the art- 
ist. 

“She will! What do you know about 
it? Besides, her parents might balk, 
and—oh, dry up! You make my head 
swim !” 

“Her parents would be very glad of 
such a match, my dear boy.” 

“What? They would? Why should 
they? They probably want her to 
marry a title.” 

“They don’t. They are too fond of 
her. Besides. there’s nothing for an 
America: woman in marrying a French 
title, because, if there is a divorce, which 
there usually is, she loses the title.” 

“But there are other titles,” cried 
Ogilvie, walking slowly on, his eyes on 
the ground and his head in a whirl. 

“There is no title any better than an 
American ‘mister,’ and these people over 
here realize it fully ; better than they do 
at home. ,Europe knows very well, to- 
day, that America is the rising nation 
of the world. England is wobbling, 
Germany is very sick, Spain and Italy 
are mummified, and Russia is still un- 
civilized. There isn’t an American 
mother of sense in Europe to-day who 
loves her child who would not rather 
marry her’to a clean-minded, clean- 


bodied, well-bred American who can 
give her all that you could, than to any 
quarterings on the list. It is only in 
our great republic that people are hyp- 
notized by titles. .Over here they know 
what they’re worth.” 

“But—but—heavens and earth—you 
make me dizzy, Luce! Are you trying 
to tell me that if I want to marry that 
lovely girl all that I’ve got to do is to 
ask for her? What makes you think 
that she’d marry me?” 

“Heéléene Jerome,” said Forest, “has 
had the bringing up of a French girl. 
She will marry cheerfully the man 
whom her parents select for her. Be- 
sides, she is heart-free and is just ripe 
to fall desperately in love.” 

“Help!” The mayor looked wildly at 
his friend, then tottered toward the 
curb and signaled to a passing cab. He 
turned to Forest a red face upon which 
a smile was fighting its way through the 
amazement. 

“T feel weak, Luce! 
riding, do you?” 

The two men crawled into the little 
vehicle, when the mayor took off his 
hat, opened the window, and sat with 
the cold, wintry breeze blowing upon his 
flushed face. 

“T never heard of such a thing,” he 
cried suddenly. “Why, upon my soul, 
these people haven’t got out of the mid- 
dle ages! Fancy marrying a lovely girl 
like that without consulting her heart!” 

“Don’t be an ass, Tom,” said Forest. 
“Her heart would be properly consulted. 
Naturally, you are not to sit like a 
dummy and twirl your thumbs ; but with 
everything made as easy as it would be, 
if you couldn’t win her you ought to 
be put to work cracking stones for the 
road or some other equally intellectual 
task. The point is, do you want to 
marry her or don't you?” 

“Why how in—eh—yes, I do!’ The 
mayor tugged out his handkerchief and 
drew it across his heated face. 

“All right, then. I thought that you 
would. You know, you said that you 
wanted to get married, and I am sure 
you could find no more charming 
woman nor one who would contribute 
more .socially and—eh—in other ways. 


You don’t mind 
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If you like I’ll go ahead with the mat- 
ter.” 

“You will! You! Oh, good heav- 
ens! How?” 

“How? Well, you are a hairy sav- 
age! How do you suppose? I'll go 
to her parents, imbecile, and tell them 
that I have a fool of a friend who has 
the cheek to want to marry their daugh- 
ter.” 

“Help! And after that expect me 
to get up the nerve to have a rose 
pinned on me and my pants pressed and 
my hair slicked down with ba’ar grease 
and then prance up and pay my ad- 
dresses? Heavens! Tell the driver to 
hurry! I want to get back to the 
studio and lap up a gallon of mint tea!” 

Forest witheringly surveyed his 
friend. 

“Well, you are a heathen, Tom,” he 
observed. “Don’t you understand that 
it is the custom? And a very good 
custom, too! You see, it prevents any 
ineligible on the visiting-list whe owns 
three suits of clothes and two hats fron: 
entering the lists for matrimony with 
a desirable girl and then forcing their 
hands on the parents. You would be 
like one of the family from the start; 
and after you had been married a month 
she would be crazy about you.” 

“Stop! Oh, stop! Have you no 
sense of shame? No maiden modesty ?” 
The mayor laughed, his face crimson. 

Forest sniffed disdainfully and looked 
out of the window. Neither spoke 
again until they were crossing the Place 
de la Concorde. By that time the mayor 
had recovered his equilibrium. He 
turned to his friend, and his strong fea- 
tures wore their usual pleasant and 
thoughtful expression. 

“Now that the first shock has passed,” 
he observed with a smile, “I am _ be- 
ginning to realize that my hour has 
struck. Seriously, Luce, I have never 
admired any girl as I do Miss Jerome. 
She would be precisely the wife that 
I have pictured in my somewhat limited 
imagination. I want to get married. I 
am thirty-six, have money enough to 
give a woman all that she could rea- 
sonably ask for, and if she would have 
me He paused. “I haven’t had 





such a jolt since they told me that I had 
been elected!” he burst out suddenly. 
“Frankly, Luce, I mean to marry well. 
My family, while gentlefolk and all of 
that, were never prominent socially, and 
I am a bit ambitious. I want the best 
—not only for myself but for ‘my chil- 
dren. I want their associations to be 
of the highest.” 

“They would be that,” said Forest, 
smiling. “Héléne Jerome’s position is 
secure both on her mother’s and father’s 
side.” 

“T- might as well confess,’’ continued 
the mayor, “that this afternoon has 
furnished me with food for thought. 
The United States comprises a very 
large and important area of the earth’s 
surface, but there is also a very big and 
important world outside. Hang it all! 
I doubt if there are half a dozen people 
in this city who have ever heard my 
name—or even know that there is such 
a place as South Fork!” 

“And South Fork,” said Forest indig- 
nantly, “with more miles of trolley- 
track than Paris! It’s a confounded 
shame!” 

“Oh, Wap!” said the mayor dis- 
gustedly. ‘“Wouldn’t it jolt you? 
Vouldn’t it rock the foundations of 
your self-esteem? Tell that wretched 
cocher to shove along. I want to get 
home and drink some mint tea!” 

The mayor fell silent, nor did he re- 
ply except by grunts to Forest’s re- 
marks until they had reached the Pont 
Alexandre Trois.. The early dark of 
midwinter had settled upon the city, and 
as they rolled across the br’ ige Ogilvie 
leaned forward and stared up-stream at 
the sparkling vista of multi-colored 
lights. He sighed deeply. 

“That,” said Forest, “has the inflec- 
tion of sincerity.” 

“What ?” 

“That sigh. It encourages me to be- 
lieve that perhaps the poison is work- 
ing.” 

The mayor laughed shortly. 

“T shame to say,” he answered, “that 
my thoughts were for the moment with 
another girl.” 

“Animal!” 

“T was thinking, 


” 


said the mayor, “of 
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the difference in the fortunes of Miss 
Jerome and—that girl of last night.” 

“You get that girl out of your head!” 
exclaimed the artist irritably. 

“T wish that I could,” said the mayor 
slowly. “She’s left her impression. I 
don’t know what it is.” 

“T do,” said Forest quietly. 

“Well, what then?” 

“It is the impression of a pair of 
very striking amber-colored eyes set 
in a face of very unusual and pic- 
turesque fascination, under the most 
wonderful hair which I have ever seen, 
and carried about on top of a distinctly 
beautiful and seductive figure!” 

“Oh, no, no. That is not it at all! 
The mayor’s voice vibrated to a note of 
extreme annoyance. “Perhaps she 
pretty. Yes, I believe that she was, in 
an odd, catlike sort of a way. But 
upon my word, Luce, I have not given 
that part of her a thought. I don’t 
want to think about her, beyond what 
is necessary to help her, as a fellow 
countrywoman.” 

“You are too beastly sympathetic, 
Tom. You have got it in your old 
good-natured head that she is suffer- 
ing.” 

“No, no, no! It is not that, either! 
I am not sorry for her in the least. She 
is quite happy. It is simply that I 
can’t get rid of her. I see her, that’s 
all. I see her looking at me with her 
head tilted a bit on one side and her 
black lashes drawing a straight line 
across her wide face and her mouth 
half-open with the upper lip curved up 
in the middle and her teeth shining 
through. It’s a sort of possession.” 
The mayor gave a short laugh. “She’d 
have been burned for it in the middle 
ages !” 

“And to-day,” observed Forest dryly, 
“vou burn fot it.” 

“T don’t burn!” snapped the mayor. 
“T’m a chump to think about it at all; 
but I feel nervous and irritable to-day. 
Guess I’m beginning to feel the re- 
action of my campaign.” He grinned. 
“But no doubt a cup of mint tea will put 
me back where I belong.” 

Forest glanced at him curiously, but 
did not answer. A few minutes later 


” 


was 


the cab drew up in the narrow street 
before their building. As the mayor 
was paying the driver, Forest glanced 
up. 

“There is a light in the sorceress’ 
window,” he observed as they entered, 
“Why don’t you stop in and see if you 
can find out what sort of a spell she 
has put over you?” 

“I intend to stop and ask if she has 
had any more annoyance,” said the 
mayor curtly, “and if the opportunity 
offers I shall try to learn something of 
her circumstances. Even witches can 
be hungry, I suppose. Won't you 
stop in with me?” 

“No, old chap. Two of us might put 
her on the defensive. Besides, you are 
already acquainted. Don’t make too 
long a call, as we are dining at the Mait- 
lands’.” He continued on his way. 

At the door of the girl’s studio the 
mayor paused and rapped. 

“Who is it?” came the swift answer 
in French. 

“It is Mr. Ogilvie. I stopped to ask 
if you have had any more annoyance,” 
said the mayor. 

“No, Mr. Ogilvie, none whatever.” 
There was a rustle within, the door 
opened, and the girl stood on the thresh- 
old. From inside of the room there 
came only a faint flicker of light. 

“May I come in?” asked the mayor. 
“T want to talk to you.” 

“Of course you may, Mr. Ogilvie, if 
you don’t mind the cheerlessness of this 
place.” She threw open the door and 
stepped back. Ogilvie entered, then 
closed the door behind him. 

Across the big, bare studio a single 
candle was burning on a table; the 
feeble, flickering light threw fantastic 
shadows from the easel and other un- 
couth objects in the shrouded gloom. 
Their breath as they talked arose in 
thin clouds of steam, and there was the 
cold, raw smell of a room that has not 
been thoroughly dried through a season 
of dampness. The mayor glanced about 
and shook his head. 

“This will not do, Miss—Miss——” 
He glanced at her inquiringly. “Would 
you mind telling me your name?” 


“My name is Carroll Winn, Mr. 
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Ogilvie. What were you saying, 
please ?” 

“This will not do, Miss Winn,” said 
the mayor gravely. “This place is like 
a tomb.” 

“Really, Mr. Ogilvie, I am very sor- 
ry, but you would insist upon coming 
in.” 

“Nonsense!” said the mayor curtly. 
“You know what I mean. You must 
not live jn such an atmosphere as this. 
The first thing that you know you will 
have pneumonia or rheumatism or dip- 
theria.” 

“But I am sure that I do not know 
how it is to be helped, Mr. Ogilvie. 
You see, another girl and I took this 
place between us, but she got discour- 
aged and gave up the struggle and went 
home.” , 

“And lgft you to shoulder the whole 


gt 

“Yes. You see, I had reckoned on 
so much for.the rent and so much for 
living expenses; but now the rent takes 
it aur” 

Carroll laughed, and the mayor 
leaned forward to watch for the queer 
little sideways jerk of the head and the 
odd, wondering expression which fol- 
lowed it. 

“T see,” he answered, pleased at her 
frankness. “That is about what I had 
thought. Now, Miss Winn, I hope that 
you will take what I am going to say in 
the same spirit in which it is spoken. 
You are an American woman in very 
difficult circumstances. You are in a 
strange foreign city, hostile to women, 
alone, and living in a place which would 
be the death of any but a very strong 
person.” He paused. 

“Yes, Mr. Ogilvie,” said Carroll in a 
tone as smooth as cream. 

“The fact that we are both Ameri- 
cans,” said the mayor,¢“quite justifies 
my insisting upon being of service to 
you. Do you understand ?” 

“Quite, Mr. Ogilvie,” said the low, 
creamy voice. 

“Good!” said the mayor. “Now, I 
want to help you and there is no earth- 
ly reason why you should not let me. 
You need help and you know it; this 
place is not like a grave because you 


like it so, neither is that one candle 
there because a stronger light is un- 
pleasant to your eyes.” 

“No, indeed, Mr. Ogilvie. The place 
is cold because my money and credit are 
all gone.” Carroll’s deep voice was 
limpid as a mountain lake. Her head 
was in the shadow, and the mayor no- 
ticed that her eyes were almost closed 
as she looked at him and that the black 
eyelashes drew a dark line across her 
pale face. She had drawn the coat a 
little more snugly about her shoulders. 

“T am very glad,” said the mayor, 
“that you are so sensible about it. I 
was sure that you would be. If you 
were lost in the woods or shipwrecked 
on an island or adrift in an open boat 
you would not refuse assistance—and 
this is much the same thing.” 

“Only Paris is rather less kind than 
the woods or the island or the sea, Mr. 
Ogilvie.” 

“T can readily believe it. Now’ let us 
be practical, Miss Winn, and face the 
situation. How do you stand with your 
landlord?” 

“Very, very badly, Mr. Ogilvie,” an- 
swered the girl in a tone of such mock- 
ing sadness that Ogilvie’s straight 
brows knit and he glanced at her sharp- 
ly. Carroll tilted her chin slightly up- 
ward and laughed, a merry laugh of 
genuine amusement; then it ceased and 
she leaned forward and looked into the 
mayor’s face with her childish, won- 
dering expression. 

“Forgive me, Mr. Ogilvie,” she said 
softly. “I do not mean to be inappre- 
ciative.” 

“Then,” said the mayor, “you will 
let me help you?” 

“You have helped me, Mr. Ogilvie.” 

“Oh, but—you know what I mean. 
Let me change all this.” He waved his 
hand about the apartment. “I'll start 
right now, with light and heat.” He 
turned bruskly. 

Carroll slipped past him and stood 
with her back against the closed door, 
her palms pressing against it, the small, 
well-shaped fingers spread, and the dim 
candle-light flickering on her face. The 
mayor watched her in surprise. 

“Wait, Mr. Ogilvie!” Something in 
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the breathlessness of the low-pitched 
voice set his heart to beating fast. He 
stared. 

“Because you are kind and generous 
and open-hearted, Mr. Ogilvie, you 
must not take it too much for granted 
that other people are that way also. 
I am not. I should love to have you 
help me—but I can’t.” 

“Why can’t you?” 

“T doubt if I could make you under- 
stand.” She looked at him curiously. 
“You see, you are utilitarian, a practical 
person, and I am She hesitated. 

“An artist?” 

“More than that,” said Carroll slowly. 
“T am a genius!” She laughed and 
stared at him with parted lips. 

“T believe it,” answered the mayor. 
“But that is all the more reason for 
protecting yourself against physical 
dangers. Geniuses are too rare to risk 
pneumonia.” 

“Now you are trying to humor me. 
You don’t understand; I really can 
paint. I have just discovered it my- 
self; and before long, other people will 
discover it, and then all of this’—she 
swayed her head in a gesture which in- 
cluded her neck, shoulders, and all her 
lithe body to the waist—‘“will be a dim, 
unpleasant memory ; yet not so very un- 
pleasant, Mr. Ogilvie!” 

The mayor watched her, fascinated. 
Her long eyes looked almost yellow in 
the candle-light; the moment before 
they had held the tone of black velvet. 
Her gesture reminded him of that of a 
leopard pacing its cage. 

“T am very glad,” he said. “I am 
sure that you have—genius. But as 
you say, that is all the more reason for 
being willing to let some worldling like 
myself % 

“No,” said Carroll. “You can’t un- 
derstand. You see, Mr. Ogilvie, I have 
worked and slaved and suffered for it; 
and now, I have got it, I know. If 
I were an artistic failure, Mr. Ogilvie, 
I would not care that!” She snapped 
her fingers above her head. “But I am 
not a failure! I can paint! I know 
that I can paint!” The catlike in- 
tensity began to. creep into her face, 
and her eyes blinked in the candle-light ; 








her deep voice became a resonant purr. 
“T have done things! Big things! And 
I have done them all by myself and 
without help—and they are right here 
—in this studio! You may see for 
yourself if you like. I am not afraid to 
let anybody see them now, although 
they are still unfinished ; too unfinished 
to let me accept assistance, Mr. Ogilvie. 
Do you see what I mean?” 

“Vaguely,” muttered the mayor, his 
eyes fastened on her face. . 

“It is very simple. I am jealous of 
them. I don’t want to share with a liv- 
ing soul. I have worked so for them, 
Mr. Ogilvie.” Her voice softened. 
“And if I were to take help now, to 
finish my work with a strength which 
came of outside aid, they would suffer 
for it! I know that they would. Be- 
cause, you see, I would feel that almost 
at the top I had failed. I vould be 
afraid to risk it, Mr. Ogilvie. All of 
this’—again the sweeping, feline ges- 
ture—‘“is sO insignificant in compari- 
son. I am strong as a—a panther from 
one of the swamps of my native State, 
Louisiana.” 

“But if you were to fall ill?” 

“That would mean failure, I am 
afraid. It is a race, Mr. Ogilvie.” She 
laughed. 

“Tt understand what you mean,” said 
the mayor, “but I think that you are 
all wrong. You exaggerate the result 
of aid. Your art should be bigger than 
that; bigger than your pride, for after 
all it is purely pride. It should be 
above jealousy. It is not as if I were 
a painting master and offered to help 
you paint your picture.” 

“Oh, but you don’t understand in the 
least!” interrupted the girl. ‘And be- 
sides—you exaggerate my privation. 
What is a little cold and damp and dark 
and perhaps a.little hunger now and 
then when I have this?” 

With her swift, gliding step she was 
across the studio, had whipped up a 
great sheet of drawing-paper, and be- 
fore the mayor realized her intent she 
had twisted it into a torch and thrust 
the end into the candle. The stuff 
flared up fiercely. 

“Look, Mr. Ogilvie!” She stepped 
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to the side of the easel which reared it- 
self uncouthly from the spectral gloom 
filled with black, dancing 
“Look!” 

Carroll whipped off the drapery from 
the canvas,’ then stepped lightly back, 
her head weaving from side to side, 
the torch swaying first here, then there, 
now up, now down, until the refraction 
pleased her. She glanced over her 
shoulder at the mayor. 

“Come here—put your head close to 
mine—closer—so! Is the light right? 
You don’t get the shine? Closer!” 

Without taking her eyes from the 
canvas, her hand groped for him, fell 
upon his shoulder, and drew his head 
toward hers until her hair brushed his 
cheek. The cloak slipped from her 
shoulders and fell to the floor. 

“There!” she whispered. “Look! 
Do you like it? Do you see what I 
mean?” 

The mayor caught his breath. Car- 
roll’s own face looked back at him 
from the canvas. Broad, fearless, mas- 
terly, the painting scorned all tricks of 
technique; the torch threw ragged 
splashes of shadow behind the masses 
of fresh paint flung on, each in its 
proper place, as if with the sweep of a 
broom, Ogilvje knew nothing of this; 
knew nothing of art, its technical de- 
tails. It was the wonderful likeness 
that set his heart to pounding, the 
thrilling. life in this thing of paint and 
canvas. Carroll leaned toward him 
from the easel, breathing, pulsing, liv- 
ing ; on her face was the baffling expres- 
sion which had haunted his brain 
throughout the day; the ‘wondering, 
waiting look which never failed to fol- 
low her swift, ecstatic laugh. The eyes 
were just beginning to widen, the lips 
to part, the white.teeth to gleam above 
and below. 

He leaned forward, staring ; his cheek 
brushed that of the girl. Then, in his 
ear, he heard her gasp. The torch fell 
from her fingers, ard instinctively he 
placed his foot upon it. The studio was 
plunged in a darkness which the dim 
candle-light could: not clear, accus- 
tomed as their eyes had become to the 
blaze of the torch. 





shadows. 


“What do you think of it?” she asked 
in a thrilling voice. “Isn’t ‘it good? 
Isn’t it great? Have you ever seen 
anything like it? Have you? Have 
you? Have you?” 

“It—it is wonderful—marvelous !” 

Carroll laughed. “I had to paint my- 
self. I had to. I couldn’t afford a 
model, you see. I earned the paints to 
do it with by posing for a man whom 
I detest, although he can paint; a 
Frenchman named De Montbrison.” 

“De Montbrison!” cried the mayor 
sharply. 

“Yes; do you know him? But he 
doesn’t matter!” There was a sharp 
impatience in the girl’s voice. “I posed 
for his Tiphaine. He wanted to pay 
me in money, but I took paint!” She 
laughed again. “He is wild to see my 
picture.” 

“Don’t let him!” growled the mayor. 

“T don’t intend to. I know the sort 
he is, but he is rich and buys the best 
paint that there is to be had—and I 
needed it!” She was laughing almost 
constantly now—her joyous, boy’s 
laugh, deep, rich, rollicking. “But now 
you understand, don’t you? Now you 
see why I don’t mind the dark and cold 
and all. I know that that is over there.” 
She pointed toward the easel. “And it 
takes the place of light and heat and 
food and friends—everything—and it’s 
all mine!” 

The mayor did not answer. 

“You do understand, don’t 
asked the girl. 

“Yes,” said the mayor slowly. “I 
understand.” 

He walked to the table and stood 
staring at the candle; its flickering light 
brought out the fine, strong features 








you?” 


,and laid pleasing shadows across the 


lean cheeks and the 
mouth and eyes. 
covertly. 

“Yes,” the mayor repeated. “I under- 
stand. And the more that I under- 
stand the more I think that you are 
wrong and wicked and careless to risk 
the source of such genius as that. For 
the genius is there! You could no more 
smother it than you could destroy mat- 
ter. It startles you; you are not used 


strong lines of 
Carroll studied him 
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to living with it; but you can’t quench 
it as long as you are sound of mind and 
body. Your first duty now is to pro- 
tect yourself against what might destroy 
this gift, and that is to be done with 
such humble tools as food and fire and 
clothes. Upon my soul!” He turned 
to the girl so fiercely that she shrank 
back, startled. “You claim to be a 
genius; perhaps you are, I don’t know; 
but I do know that there is about one 
genius born every hundred years—and 
I bet that your feet are wet now! An- 
swer me. Are your feet wet?” 

“Teh—yes.”’ 

“There! that’s it! I knew it! And 
have you had your dinner?” 

“Eh—I—I e 

“Don’t you dare to fib to me!” The 
mayor stepped toward her and shook 
his finger in her face. “Is that the care 
you take of your God-given genius? 
Go and put on your coat!” 

Carroll backed away, blinking at him 
like a cat. The mayor took a step to- 
ward her. 

“Put on your coat!” 

Still staring at him she reached for 
the coat and threw it about her shoul- 
ders. 

“Now,” said the mayor, “I am going 
to have a fire made in here and warm 
you up. Have you got some dry shoes 
and stockings ?” 

“What ?” 

“T say—have you got some dry shoes 
and stockings? If you have not I 
will go out and get you some.” * 

“T—JI—you will do nothing. What 
do you mean?” 

The shock was passing, and as the 
girl’s will, startled by the suddenness of 
his attack, slowly recovered itself, the 
mayor could feel her slipping away, 
from him. He made a desperate ef- 
fort. 

“Answer me!” he said sternly. “Have 
you some dry things? You are a fool- 
ish, wicked girl to risk your health in 
this way, and I am going to put a stop 
to it!” His resonant voice carried the 
rasp with which he addressed insub- 
ordinate workmen. “Tell me_ the 
truth !” 

Even as he spoke he knew that he 





had failed. Carroll looked at him 
aslant—he knew the look—her dark 
lashes almost together, her mouth curv- 
ing upward at the corners. Then she 
smiled slightly, and the ravishing upper 
lip rolled up in the middle’ and showed 
the white teeth, and her low voice held 
its creamy tone. 

“You are a very masterful man, Mr. 
Ogilvie,” she said. “I have had a very 
narrow escape from blind obedience. 
In fact, you are the most masterful man 
that I have ever known.” She studied 
him curiously. “And yet you are good. 
The others have all been bad.” 

Suddenly she caught her breath. Her 
voice broke. She stepped toward him 
and held out her hand. 

“Thank you!” Her voice faltered. 
“Thank you, thank you, thank you! 
You are good and I don’t want you to 
think me ungrateful, and do please go. 
And don’t worry about me, because it’s 
not so bad as you think—only I am 
very, very tired. I have never been 
so tired, I think—and good night.” 

It was then that the mayor, his own 
head in a whirl, made a fatal mistake 
on the side of chivalry, and went. 

He stepped out and closed the door 
softly, and with a sudden overpower- 
ing fatigue began to climb the stairs. 
His heart was hammering and his head 
ached, and for the first time since he 
had left New York he felt physically 
exhausted. Worse, he felt ‘mentally 
lifeless, dispirited, discouraged. Sud- 
denly it occurred to him that he had 
encountered a will almost as strong as 
his own, and to make things worse he 
was not at all sure but that it might 
have been stronger. 

Forest, toasting his slippers before 
the hearth, looked at him curiously as 
he entered. The look gathered volume. 

“You got your answer, didn’t you?” 
said he. 

“Ves,” said the mayor, “I got it.” 
He sank heavily upon the divan. Pres- 
ently he said: 

“Paris is more intricate than South 
Fork.” 

“No; really?” 

“T think so.” 
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“You thought so before you saw 
her.” 
“Well then, damn it, I know so!” 

Forest poked the fire. 

“She can paint,” said the mayor. 

“Yes?” 

“Yes. She showed me some of her 
work.” 

“By lamplight ?” 

“No; she could not afford a lamp, so 
she showed it to me by the blaze of 
about five francs worth of drawing- 
paper.” 

“She must really be an artist.” 

“Worse than that. She is a genius.” 

; 


“It would need even a bigger bonfire 





than five francs worth of drawing-paper 
to convict her of that. Geniuses are 
like love; they are on the lips of mil- 
lions and 

se Y« as 

“She has done you no good,” ob- 
served Forest. 

“Oh—I wish that I could go out 
and get drunk, or shoot up the town, 
or—something. She has put it all over 
me—and the more that I think about it 
the less I like it.” 

“Then don’t think about it.” 

“T have to scratch the bite.” 

“Animal!” 

“Alas, yes!” 

Forest leaned back and began to hum 
La Matchiche. 

“Shut up, sil vous plait!” said the 
mayor with a grin. “She says that she 
is not poor. She says that an artist 
sitting in the dark and cold with a 
masterpiece for company is less to be 
pitied than the sybarite who sits before 
a blazing hearth and contemplates over 
the rim of his glass—a failure. She 
did not say this, but she meant it.” 

“Perhaps she is a genius, after all 
said Forest so nberly. 

“She says that a masterpiece is food 
and drink and dry stockings.” 

Forest glanced instinctively across 
the room at a canvas on his easel. His 
eye swept the stack cf studies leaning 
against the wall. All were good, but 
not one, his soul assured him, could 
raise its struggling head above medioc- 
rity. 

“She is right,” he answered heavily. 


occur—sometimes. 
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The mayor lighted a pipe and the 
two smoked in silence. Finally the art- 
ist said: 

“What was the answer ?” 

“What answer?” 

“Why did she haunt your brain? 
Does she still?” 

“Yes,” growled the mayor. 

“And I presume that for the peace 
of your soul it will be necessary for 
you to make still another attempt to 
solve the problem ?” 

The mayor’s head came around with 
a jerk. 

“What in the devil are you driving 
at, Luce? I never want to see the 
girl again. She’s turned me down 
hard; and if I went back there she’d 
turn me down harder. I really was 
sorry for her, although I didn’t know 
it; but now I’m not!” 

“No reason why you should be. I 
told you that.” 

“IT know you did. But now that I 
know her to be quite contented, there 
can be no further wish to—to try to 
help her.” 

“Naturally. Last night you be- 
grudged me my fire, this chair, my dry 
stockings, but’-—the artist glanced 
about—‘‘all of that is changed, because” 
—he looked quizzically at his friend— 
“you, don’t see any masterpieces around 
here, do you, Tom?” 

“No!” growled the mayor. “We 
were a lot of chumps to pity her. We 
might better have envied her.” 

| 

There was a long pause. 

“To-morrow,” said Forest, “we are 
going out to Fontainebleau with the 
Jeromes in Hammersmith’s car. We 
are to spend the night at the chateau 
of a mutual friend, the Count De Frey- 
ciné.”’ 

“That’s nice.” 

“There is a stag-hunt, you know. 
You are to ride with Héléne.” 

“That’s nicer.” 

“And,” continued Forest, “this will 
give you an excellent opportunity to— 
-h—become better acquainted.” 

“Good!” 

“Your tone is lacking in enthusi- 
asm,” complained the artist. 
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“T’m tired, Luce.” The mayor’s face 
was haggard. “As far as Miss Jerome 
is concerned, my mind is quite at rest. 
I want to marry her.” 

“Of course you do. Why shouldn’t 
you? Then shall I——” 

“Yes, please. I place myself quite in 
your hands.” 

“Then I will broach the subject to 
mama.” 

There was no answer. 

“Did you not think that Mrs. Jerome 
was fascinating?” asked Forest. 

The mayor did not reply. He was 
staring into the fire. 

“Eh——?” Forest’s 
was sharp. 

“What? What?” The mayor roused 
himself with some effort. 

“IT said—what’s the matter, 
You look worried.” 

“Oh, nothing. But I was just think- 
ing, Luce, how awful it would be if 
that picture was not so—eh—wonder- 
ful, after all. What if I—if she ‘ 


exclamation 


Tom? 





“She! Who?” demanded Forest 
sharply. 
“Who!” echoed the mayor. “Why, 


” 
>! 


Carroll Winn, of course! 


PART III. 


“T will drop you out at the Bouie- 
vard St. Germain and then take the 
ladies home,” said Mr. Hammersmith. 
He turned to Mrs. Jerome, who was in 
the tonneau with Forest and the mayor. 
“T do not like to go through Lucian’s 
street ; my mud-guards are apt to break 
the windows on both sides.” 

“Drop us out here by the Cluny,” 
said Forest, “and we will catch a taxi- 
meter. I could not wal! the 
street in this goat-coat.” 

“Very well.” Hammersmith stopped. 
“Remember that you are to meet Chew 
and me at Maxim’s to-night at half- 
after eleven. I’ve engaged a table. It’s 
Réveillon, you know.” 

Bidding the others good-by, the two 
men got down. Forest motioned to a 
passing cab. 

“Did you enjoy Fontainebleau?” 
asked the artist as they drove along. 

“Very much; I had no idea that there 
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were any real woods in France, es- 
pecially so near Paris. But it does de- 
tract from the romance to be riding 
after a stag and have the pack turn into 
a long, straight macadamized road.” 

“And then have somebody turn the 
stag by hitting an auto-horn!” 

“Yes, or waving a parasol. It makes 
killing the poor beast unpleasant. But 
it was a beautiful spectacle. What a 
very attractive man the count is. I’m 
glad to meet such a Frenchman; I did 
not believe that there were any.” 

“There are a great many. Ameri- 
cans are too apt to judge the French by 
the boulevard types. And Héléne?” 
He glanced quickly at his friend, then 
out of the window. 

The mayor hesitated. “She is charm- 
ing; you were right in pronouncing her 
a typical American girl. She is, in 
everything but her education. Did 
you——”_ he hesitated, coloring a trifle, 
then glanced quickly at Forest, who was 
still looking at the shop-windows— 
“have the opportunity of saying any- 
thing to her parents?” 

“No.” Forest turned slowly 
looked his friend in the eyes. 
you disappointed ?” 

“No—no!” said the mayor. His 
face was turned to the window. “Not 
at all; there is really no desperate hur- 
ry, and it is just as weil to approach 
so serious a matter with deliberation. 
What a beat:tiful girl she is, Luce, and 
how she cai ride!’ 

“You were the most envied man in 
the field,” said Forest. 

“T deserved to be. Poor Hammer- 
smith’s horse went lame in the first 
three miles and he had to haul out. I 
wanted to offer him mine when I saw 
his face.” 

“He would not have taken it, and I 
doubt if Héléne would have been 
pleased. Really, old chap”—again For- 
est glanced keenly at the mayor—“you 
have made an impression.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” 

“Yes, but you have. She keeps look- 
ing at you, which is the first symptom. 
All that you have to do is to go ahead; 
you are the first man I have seen whom 
she appears to thoroughly enjoy being 


and 
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with. Hammersmith is a good chap, 
and she is very fond of him, but there 
are a good many angels passing over- 
head when they are together. So you 
really had a good time with no draw- 
backs? I’m so glad.” 

“Thanks, Luce. Yes.” The mayor’s 
voice was flat as corked champagne. 
“T really had a thoroughly good time.” 
He hesitated. “There—there was just 
one thing: He paused. 

“Yesr” 

“Just one thing to—to——” 

“What was that?” 

“Well, of course, it didn’t really mar 
it—but it kept cropping up in my mind 
just when things were at their gayest.” 
The mayor stopped abruptly and looked 
out of the window. 

“Well?” 

“Oh, nothing. 

“But there is something. Did you 
get thinking that you had to go back 
to work in about a month?” 

“No, no! Not for a minute! It 
hasn’t got to that degree of slavery; 
but when things were brightest and ev- 
erybody was having the most fun——” 
The mayor looked straight at Forest. 
“Don’t think that I’m a_ sentimental 
chump, Luce, but, somehow, my mind 
would turn to that artist girl—Carroll 
Winn.” 

“The curse of a too kind heart.” 

“No, it wasn’t that! It wasn’t pity. 
The contrast struck me; I thought of 
her; hang it, I more than thought of 
her! I saw her—saw her just as plain- 
ly as if her face had been looking at 
me from between my horse’s ears. Yet 
I wasn’t sorry for her a bit. I knew 
that she was happy; probably happier 
than any of those idle people in that 
hunting-field.” 

“Nevertheless 








” 


you were sorry for 

her !” 
“No.” A tinge of excitement crept 
into the mayor’s voice. “She had 


proved to me that she was beyond pity. 
I was not a bit sorry for her, but I 
wished that she were there, seeing the 
thing, enjoying it; don’t you see? I 
had the feeling that she would have got 
so much more out of it than those 
others, even Héléne; she would have 


seen more, felt more; a lot of it seemed 
to be going to waste without her. Odd, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Very.” 

“Did you ever have that feeling about 
a person ?” 

“No, not yet; but I hope to”—For- 
est’s head was turned away and he was 
staring out of the window—‘some day.” 

“Eh—what? What did you say, 
Luce?” 

“Oh, nothing. What you tell me 
is very interesting. Then that was the 
only way in which you thought of 
her ?” 

“No!” The mayor’s voice lowered 
a trifle. “And that is the funny part of 
it.” He fell silent. 

“What, Tom?” 

“Oh, it’s foolish. Confound it, I 
must be in bad shape. Liver or gray- 
matter jaded—or something.” He gave 
a short laugh. 

“Why? What happened?” 

“Well—don’t josh me, Luce—but do 
you remember a little incident when 
Héléne asked you if you were ever go- 
ing to finish that dry-point portrait of 
herself ?” 

“Perfectly. I said that I could not 
work by artificial light and that the 
last few days had been too dark.” 

“That’s it.” The tinge of excitement 
in the mayor’s voice intensified. “I sup- 
pose that it was the thought-associa- 
tion conveyed by your words, the 
thought of a dark studio, you see; at 
any rate, whatever the cause, I had all 
at once a weird feeling of familiarity 
with those very words, of exactly the 


same thing asked and answered. ‘It’s 
not finished; has been too dark.’ And 


at the same moment I saw that girl’s 
face.” 

“Carroll Winn?” 

“Yes; and it was terribly tragic!” 
The mayor’s breath came quickly. “And 
something seemed to tell me that she 
was in trouble of some sort.” He grew 
silent. 

“So that,” said Forest slowly, “was 
what made you so distrait after the 
chasse?” 

“Perhaps. I 


hope”—the mayor’s 
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voice was troubled—*that nobody no- 
ticed it?” 

“They did; but they put it down to 
another cause.” 

“What ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. They might have 
thought that you were in love.” 

“In love! How ridiculous!” 

“Not aitogether. It would not be so 
hard to fall in love with Héléne after 
being two days in her company; and 
you had been reasonably attentive.” 

“Naturally, since | want to marry her. 
Besides, I like her.” 

“Nobody thought,” observed Forest 
dryly, “that it was because you dis- 
liked her.” 

“And do you really mean to say that 
they put my distraction down to—to— 
having fallen in love?’ exclaimed the 
mayor. 

“The birth of the tender passion has 
been known to produce similar ef- 
fects.” 

“But how ridiculous!” 

“Tt can do no harm for them to think 
so; especially as you intend to push 
your suit vigorously.” Forest glanced 
at his friend. 

“Oh—eh—of course, of course. Bet- 
ter have ’em think that than that I was 
bored.” 

“Infinitely !” 

“Yet it seems so absurd to think of 
a man of my age and experience get- 
ting in love in that silly way, head first, 
like a pup falling into a fountain.” 

“Stranger things have happened. 
But tell me more of your vision. Did 
your little artist give any other evi- 
dences ?” 

“Don’t call her my little artist!” said 
the mayor. “She isn’t mine, and she is 
almost as tall as I am and her name is 
Miss Winn. She would look big 
enough to you and individual enough 
if you could only see her work.” 

“No doubt. I beg her pardon, and 
yours. I shall be much interested to 
see if there will be any reason for your 
psychical impressions, Myself, I am a 
believer in such things. The spiritual 
communication between two natures in 
accord——”’ 

“Oh, fudge!” 


“I am, though. I have seen some 
very wonderful things in that line right 
here in the quartier.” 

“Where ?” 

“In the Ecole de Psychologie, Rue 
St. André des Arts. Moreover, I made 
the acquaintance of a man during the 
cours who used himself to do some ex- 
traordinary things.” 

“Such as?” 

“One day when we were all in my 
studio I mentioned that I needed a 
certain model whom I had not seen for 
a long time. I was asking if anybody 
knew where to find her when this chap, 
who is a Polish doctor, said that perhaps 
he could bring her there.” 

“ “When? I asked.” 

“*Now,’ said he. ‘Concentrate your 
mind upon her.’ I did so. And about 
twenty minutes later she came into the 
studio and asked if I had any need of 
her.” 

“Oh, rot!” said the mayor. 
cidence!”’ 

“Very possibly,” admitted the artist. 
“They happen.” 

“But that sort of thing,” said the 
mayor, “is quite different from what I 
have been telling you about. I had no 
fool trance nor hallucination nor any- 
thing like that. I only saw her face as 
you might see anything that your mind 
is dwelling on.” 

“Oh, of course,” said Forest, smiling. 
“But you know’—he turned to the 
mayor, still smiling—‘this is the Ré- 
veillon—Christmas Eve; the night of 
all the year when spiritual forces are 
most potent. If ever a message could 
be sent upon the wireless systems of 
our organizations, it would be to-day.” 

*“Shucks!” said the mayor, “I haven’t 
any wireless. I am ultra-material, and 
your French cooking has put some of 
my liver cells to sleep. The stag-hunt 
has jolted them to life again; fancies— 
morbid ones. There is nothing to lay 
ghosts like . cross-country riding or 
calomel. Voila!” 

“You brute!” said the artist, laugh- 
ing. “You red-corpuscled, boned, and 
muscled insensate American savage! 
Nothing like calomel to lay a ghost! Ye 
gods! If Ibsen had known that we 
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might have been spared a few surplus 
creeps. Well; here we are.” 

The cab stopped and the two stepped 
out. As they entered, the surly con- 
cierge was standing by the door of his 


den, and seeing them, drew back a 
trifle. They were at the foot of the 
stairs when there reached their ears 


from above the sound of many voices 
chattering together. 

“What is going on up there?” 
Forest of the concierge. 

The man thrust out his jaw. “It 
is a sale, monsieur, of the effects of a 
tenant who has been evicted for being 
unable to pay the rent.” 


asked 


“Truly? Who is it?” 

“Mademoiselle Winn,’ growled the 
man. bad 

“Eh, what! What!’ The mayor 


thrust himself forward, his straight 
brows knitting over his clear, gray eyes. 
“What is this about Mademoiselle 
Winn?” 

The concierge regarded him mali- 
ciously. “She has paid no rent for 
months, monsieur, and as I am acting 
for Monsieur Cadoret, the locataire, I 
have had an attachment of her effects 
by the huissier.” 

“Since when?” asked the mayor, in 
a voice which suggested the click of 
machinery. 

“For the past six weeks, monsieur. 
If Monsieur Cadoret was not a fool he 
would have sold her out long ago! 
Of what value are her tattered gowns 
and a few worthless daubs ?” 

“Has the sale begun?” 
mayor, in a low voice. 
drew back. 

“No, monsieur; the sale is set for 
one o'clock. It lacks but ten minutes.” 

“Then,” said the mayor, “I will pay 
the arrears of rent myself and you may 
send these people away.” , 

A gleam of triumph appeared upon 
the man’s bloated face. 

“It is now too late, monsieur. The 
sale has been announced and must pro- 
ceed.” 

The mayor turned to Forest. 

“Do you know the address of this art- 
ist from whom Miss Winn sub-lets ?” 
he asked. “Is he in town?” 


asked the 
The concierge 


“T think very likely. He told me that 
he was coming up from Rome for the 
holidays. His people live in the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain.” 

“Will you go around and see if you 
can get hold of him and arrange things, 
Luce? Tell him that a friend of Miss 
Winn will pay the arrears and the ad- 
vance; then drop in on your landlord, 
and tell him that I will pay for the re- 
pair of the elevator on one condition— 
that the concierge is fired out of here be- 
fore six! If necessary offer a premium. 
Then come right back. I am going up 
to attend the sale.” 

Forest laughed 
right, Tom,” said he. 

“Go right off, please.’ The mayor 
turned to the concierge. “This will cost 
you your place, bonhomme,”’ said he, 
and walked to the stairs. 

Carroll’s studio was filled with a 
shabby crowd composed of the small lo- 
cal art-dealers of the quarter who had 
dropped in hoping to pick up something 
for six sous which they might sell for 
a franc or two. The moment that the 
mayor entered he was conscious of an 
atmosphere of intense but subdued ex- 
citement. Carroll’s studies were ranged 
along the wall; her portrait stood upon 
the easel exposed to a good light from 
the long window, and as the mayor 
glanced at it he caught his breath at the 
beauty of the thing. Ignorant as he 
was of the technical virtues of a work 
of art, no one could have failed to be 
impressed with the wonder of the life 
contained in the picture. For Ogilvie 
there was the added marvel of the like- 
Real, warm, breathing, the face 
seemed to lean from the canvas as if 
wondering at its fate; questioning, ea- 
ger, intense, it waited only the answer- 
ing word to speak itself. 

Two Frenchmen were standing be- 
fore the easel discussing the portrait; 
as the mayor watched them one caught 
his eye, muttered something to the other, 
and both moved way. Politician that 
he was, Ogilvie was trained in read- 
ing human emotion. His suspicions 
were aroused. 

In a few minutes the sale began. 
First on the list was the portrait, and 
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nervously. 


ness. 
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after a few words of mechanical praise 
by the salesman, a dealer across the 
room bid five francs. 

“One hundred francs,” snapped Ogil- 
vie. A rustle went about the room ;-no 
one bid again until the astonished sales- 
man had all but accepted the offer ; then 
from the corner a voice piped: 

“One hundred and five.” 

The mayor glanced in that direction 
and saw that the bidder was one of the 
men whom he had observed studying 
the picture when he entered. His sus- 
picion deepened. 

“Two hundred,” he bid curtly. 

There was another long pause; then 
the thin voice piped: 

‘Two hundred and five.” 

“Five hundred,” said.the mayor. 

The room hummed like a_ beehive. 
Five hundred francs for a painting by 
a woman artist who had been evicted 
for being unable to pay a quarter’s 
rent! Yet as the people present glanced 
from Ogilvie to the portrait their faces 
grew thoughtful. 

“Five hundred and five, 
Frenchman. 

“If that portrait is worth a hundred 
dollars to a Hebrew art-dealer in the 
center of the artistic quarter of Paris,” 
thought the mayor, “there is no longer 
any question of its genius.” A warm 
wave of exultation swept through him. 
The girl was right! He was right! 
Lucian, the skeptic, would be convinced. 

Sut above all his heart sang within him 
at the thought of Carroll’s happiness 
when she should know. 

“Seven hundred,” he bid. 

“Seven hundred and five,” 
voice from the corner. 

“Eight hundred;” said the mayor, a 
gleam in his gray eyes. For the first 
time in his life he enjoyed being bid 
against at a sale. 

“Eight hundred and fifty.” The mur- 
mur grew louder, and the salesman be- 
gan to grow excited. 

“Nine hundred,” said the mayor, with 
feigned reluctance. 

A silence followed, and the mayor 
thought that the limit had been reached. 
Then a new voice from another part of 
the room bid softly: 


” 


croaked the 


came the 


“Nine hundred and fifty.” 

There was a craning of necks in that 
direction. A small, fat man with a very 
pale, red beard and red rims around 
his eyes was elbowing his way across 
the room toward the easel. In front 
of it he turned to the salesman. 

“Would monsieur delay an instant to 
give me an opportunity to examine the 
painting?” he asked. 

The salesman glanced at the mayor. 

“If you wish,” said the mayor indif- 
ferently. “Anybody can see at a glance 
that it is worth many thousand francs!” 

All eyes looked at him suspiciously, 
then returned to the portrait. In ar 
intense silence the dealer closely ex- 
amined the painting. 

“Merci, Monsieur,’ he said, with a 
bow. “I bid one thousand francs.” 

“Two hundred dollars!” muttered 
the mayor, then to the salesman: “Elev- 
en hundred.” 

No answering bid was made, and the 
mayor stepped up and paid for his pur- 
chase. The huissier, remarking that the 
one picture had realized the amount of 
indebtedness of the sous-locataire, an- 
nounced that the sale was over. 

Charging, the man with his responsi- 
bility for the remaining studies and then 
mollifying his offended dignity with a ° 
ten-franc piece, the mayor took the por- 
trait from the easel and ascended the 
stairs to Forest’s studio. There, he 
calmly dispossessed a painting of his 
friend, and placing the portrait on the 
easel, seated himself upon the divan 
and gazed -upon it long and earnestly. 
The wonderful face looked questioning- 
ly back at him from the canvas. 

The mayor was neither romantic nor 
sentimental. Like most Anglo-Saxons 
of stern and vigorous fiber he had 
trained himself from boyhood to crowd 
back within him any demonstration of 
emotion, even when alone. Therefore, 
it was strange that as he studied fea- 
ture by feature the wonderful face be- 
fore him, he gradually discovered him- 
self to be in the grip of some very po- 
tent and powerful influence which, if 
not emotion, presented at least all of its 
empiric signs. His heart-action quick- 
ened involuntarily, and _ strangely 
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enough, as he stared into the vivid, 
breathing face, his eyes dimmed and his 
swallowing became awkward and in- 
vonvenient. At the same time there 
began to steal over his entire conscious- 
ness such a hunger, a longing, a deep, 
overpowering desire, that his face grew 
suddenly pale and his limbs weak. 

Then, in a great wave of understand- 
ing his vision cleared; the mists were 
whipped away in the blaze of a strong, 
clear light; and the mayor sprang to 
his feet and stared at the portrait which 
looked back at him with its sweetly 
questioning gaze—and as he looked the 
full consciousness of his infirmity swept 
upon him in a deluge. 

He took a step toward the easel, his 
eyes bright, his fists clenched. 

“So help me God!” he cried, half- 
aloud, in a hurt, wondering voice. “I 
love her! JI love her!’ His eyes wi- 


dened. “Why, Heaven help me, I’ve 
loved her all the time! From the very 
first! And to think that I never should 


have guessed it! J love her!” 

His teeth came together with a click. 
“IT love her, I love her, I love her! 
[ love the very ground she walks on, 
the very air she breathes—God bless 
her, the darling! I love the very walls 
around her; and I have let her be driven 
out into the cold!” 

A sudden uncontrollable rush of that 
emotion of which he had always held 
himself to be master surged up within 
him, broke its bounds, seized him in 
its ruthless grip, and whirled him along, 
giddy, breathless, crazed. A sob stran- 
gled in his throat; the tears gushed into 
his eyes. He turned toward the por- 
trait and flung out both arms, his face 
tortured, his soul on fire. It seemed 
as if the very strength of his desire must 
draw the living reality from the painted 
image into which had gone so much of 
the soul of the creator. . 

“Carroll, Carroll, Carroll!’ he cried, 
in a low, strained voice. The sound 
of it awakened his instinctive contempt 
of blind emotion, but passions long sti- 
fled had snapped their leash. With a 
savage oath at his weakness he tore 
himself from before the portrait and 
flung toward the window, threw it wide, 


and gripping the iron rail in both hands, 
leaned far out. 

Beneath him the city was shrouded in 
the first gray darkness which comes 
before Paris, who never sleeps, defies 
the night with her myriad lamps. 
Ogilvie looked down upon the sea of 
roofs; the sighing of the city arose to 
his ears. Far across the housetops 
Notre Dame reared her twin towers 
against a somber, darkening sky. Faint, 
multi-colored lights began to spark and 
flash and twinkle against the swimming 
grayness which marked the Seine. 
From far away the tolling of chimes 
reached “his ears faintly. Other bells 
took up the chorus which swelled, then 
died away again. 

“Réveillon! Christmas Eve!” he cried 
in a muffled voice. “And she is out 
there—down below in that seething pit! 
She, all alone, penniless, friendless, with 
none to turn to Oh, my God!” 

He turned and began to pace the 
room furiously, his eyes half-blind, his 
teeth set, the breath hissing between 
them. His brain was a turmoil; his 
years of trained self-control were pow- 
erless to haul it back to the present 
with sage counsels. His normal con- 
dition of clear,,cool reasoning had for 
the moment abandoned him. Dimly, he 
realized that nothing could be done un- 
til the return of Forest. 

He was still pacing the floor, fight- 
ing for the mastery of his emotions 
when the artist entered. At the sight of 
his friend’s face he stepped back, star- 
tled. 

“Tom!” he cried. “Tom! 
en’s sake, what is it? 
learned ?” 

Ogilvie’s battle had passed its crisis. 
The trained veterans of his self-control 
were getting the lawless mob of emo- 
tions in hand again, and at the words of 
the artist they rallied and swept the 
field. The American pride which might 
lose its grip before itself, squared its 
shoulders in the presence of a witness, 
friend though he might be. The mayor 
stared at Forest, his face pale, quiver- 
ing, and-as he stared the color slowly 
returned and the strong, trained fea- 
tures assumed a hard smile. 
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“Yes, Luce, I have learned some- 
thing that has jolted me a bit, I con- 
fess.” 

“What, Tom, what ?’ 

“T love her,’ said the mayor, a catch 
in his breath. “I love her, Luce; and 
like the fool that I am I have only just 
found it out!” 

“Tom! You mean that you love— 
Miss Winn?” 

“Love her!” The mayor’s terrific con- 
trol slipped a trifle under the strain. 
“Love her! I am mad about her! She 
is my whole lifé, Luce, my body—soul 
—all there is to me!” The incoherent 
words came tumbling out pell-mell. “I 
love the very thought of her! Think 
of it, Luce! I love her so that I am 
nearly crazy; and loved her all of the 
time and never knew it! I'd have given 
body and soul and my hope of heaven 
to have saved her from this; and all 
of the time I was gawping around like 
a brainless fool and never knew it.” 

He pulled himself up abruptly and 
laughed. 

“Look, Luce!” He pointed to the 
easel at which the artist had not yet 
glanced. “There she is. Do you won- 
der? Look at her! That is herself, 
in image and execution. The soul of 
genius in the body of a—a woman. 
Did you ever see the like?” 

Forest stared fixedly at the 
He did not answer, and the mayor, 
watching the fine, sensitive features of 
his friend, saw a quiver pass over them. 
Forest studied the portrait in utter si- 
lence, his head slightly tipped to the 
side, his eyes narrowed. Soon he took 
two steps nearer the canvas, leaning 
forward slowly. 

Suddenly he gave a long expiration 
and turned to his friend, his face quite 
pale, and the mayor realized that he 
had been holding his own breath during 
the inspection. Both breathed deeply 
again. 

“You were right, Tom,” said Forest 
quietly. “She is a genius.” He looked 
back at the lovely head, for lovelier it 
became the longer that one looked at 
it. “No wonder she didn’t mind the 
dark and cold and the lack of a meal 
now and then. I think”’—he looked 


’ 


picture. 


again at the portrait and a wistfulness 
crept into his voice and eyes—‘that I 
would be willing to live in a cell and 
eat crusts and sleep in raw wool for th> 
rest of my life—to have reached sucia 
heights !” 

“Yes, Luce, so would I; so would 
anybody! Look at that face! Was 
there ever one like it? Can’t you see 
her? Her very soul? And to think, 
Luce, to think’’—his voice struggled up 
—‘that she is out there!” 

He seized the artist by the shoul- 
der, and drawing him to the window, 
flung it open. The icy air cut in upon 
them, laden with the damp chill of com- 
ing snow. Underneath, Paris sparkled 
frostily, new lights pricking out here 
and there as the darkness deepened. 

“Look, Luce! Look down there! 
Listen! Listen to it growl! Think of 
her, all alone in that cesspool, that 
seething maelstrom! A young girl— 
alone—penniless! Maybe she is walk- 
ing the streets, hungry. Perhaps she 
is cold and tired and hungry, with wet 
feet and no place to go.” A note of 
frenzy strangled the mayor’s voice. 
“Why, Luce, they even had her poor 
little gowns to sell! And think how it 
must have hurt her, the plucky darling, 
to have that’—he pointed to the por- 


trait—‘‘snatched away from her and of- 
fered for sale! Her very soul and 
body 4 


He stared at the picture with eyes 
which saw nothing through their swim- 
ming mist, then flung his powerful 
frame toward the window again. 

“Think of her being down there! 
He threw his arm toward the Seine. 
“Perhaps some brute is annoying her! 
Perhaps”—his voice choked “perhaps 
she is standing on one of those bridges, 
staring down into the river, thinking 


” 


that she has failed and wondering— 
if——”’ 

“Tom! Tom! Stop it! We will 
find her.” 

“Yes.” The mayor turned swiftly. 


“We will find her! We must find her! 
And we must find her to-night!’ His 
voice grew steady and the frenzy left 
his face. He picked up his hat and 
coat. 
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“Come on, Luce.” 

Ten o’clock found them still in the 
motor-cab, slowly patrolling the streets. 
They had returned at seven to the studio, 
but the concierge was gone and there 
was no one in his lodge. Then they 
had slipped into evening clothes and 
taken up the search again. 

The police had given them scant en- 
couragement so far as finding the girl 
at once was concerned. It was Réveil- 
lon; many people were abroad; they 
could not say how she was dressed— 
voila ! 

They had tasted no food since morn- 
ing, but neither had thought of eating. 
The strain, the excitement, and the 
fasting told visibly on the artist, but 
loyal as he was, no hint of this escaped 
his lips. The mayor was in a state of 
controlled frenzy. All of the evening 
he had sat in the cab, leaning rigidly 
forward, his eyes searching the hurry- 
ing crowd. 


“Isn’t it maddening, Luce?” hé 
growled. “Isn’t it infuriating? To 


think that we may have been within ten 
paces of her a dozen times! Why 
haven’t we some sense—some instinct ? 
What a helpless, groping animal a man 
is! Less than an animal! Her dog 
could have found her, if she’d had one. 
And I, who love her more than my own 
life, can’t!” 

“You will find her yet,” answered 
Forest quietly. “Did she not send you 
her message when she was in trouble? 
You saw her face, but you: wouldn’t 
believe.” 

“You are right! I'll never scoff 
again, Luce’—his voice altered its tone 

“T have been thinking of that, and 
of what you told me about that friend 
of yours, that doctor, and the model. 
Do—do you think that we could find 
him ?” 

“T don’t know. I have been think- 
ing of him, too. At least we cantry. I 
know where he lives.” 

He gave an address to the chauf- 
feur, who nodded and turned down a 
side street to emerge presently upon 
the Seine, which he crossed by the Pont 
Royale, holding straight across the Rue 
de Bac and turning up the Boulevard 


St. Germain. Opposite the Ecole de 
Médecine he dived into a narrow, squa- 
lid side street, threading a labyrinthine 
maze to draw up finally before an 
arched gateway which led into a dark 
courtyard. Through the gateway they 
saw a dim lamp burning in front of a 
low, ivy-covered door. 

“Here we are,” said Forest. 

“Do you know the way?” asked the 
mayor. 

“Yes. Come on. There is a light in 
his apartment.” Forest pointed to a 
dull glow which came from the window 
overlooking the court. 

They crossed the court and ‘started 
up the dark, deeply worn stairs. On 
the landing Forest paused. 

“Let me warn you, Tom,” he said, 
“this fellow is a Pole, a Doctor Za- 
briski, and he is the worst kind of a 
crank. Be careful not to say anything 
at which he could take offense, such 
as a doubt of his powers or anything 
like that. If you do he will not only 
refuse to help us but insult us into the 
bargain.” 

“Very well,” said the mayor grimly. 
“T’'ll be careful.” 

In front of a door around the edges 
of which there came a glimmer of 
light the two paused and Forest rapped. 

“Who is that?” came a deep voice, in 
French. 

“Monsieur Forest and a friend.” 

There was a muttering within, a 
chair grated on the parquet, then felt- 
shod feet glided across the room, the 
bolt slid, and the door was thrown open. 
Framed against the softly lighted in- 
terior stood a tall, bulky man, a part of 
whose pale face gleamed from the mid- 
dle of an enormous beard. 

“How do you do, Mr. Forest?” he 
said, in perfect English. “Come in if 
you please.” 

Forest, followed by. the mayor, en- 
tered. 

“Doctor Zabriski,” said the artist, 
“permit me to introduce my friend, 
Mr. Ogilvie.” 

The Pole proffered a large, sinewy 
hand. The mayor murmured some- 
thing perfunctory and then glanced 
about the room. 
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It was large and luxuriously fur- 
nished, giving the impression of rich- 
ness and taste combined with a cer- 
tain cold asceticism of detail; one felt 
at once that it was the abode of a sa- 
vant. The rugs were fine, the tapes- 
tries good, the colors in accord, as far 
as could be seen in the light of the 
dim reading-lamp. But the walls were 
lined with books, and a microscope 
stood where one would expect to find 
a narghile, and then, as the mayor’s 
eyes swept the place, he received a 
shock. 

On a low divan, in'a shrouded corner 
of the room, lay a sleeping woman. 
One arm, bare to the elbow, fell within 
the zone of softened light, which shone 
on the pink finger-nails and the small, 
half-closed palm. Even as the mayor 
discovered her presence the Polish doc- 
tor said quietly: 

“Do not mind her. We will not dis- 
turb her. She is not due to awaken 
until midnight.” 

“Delphine?” asked Forest. 

“Yes. The girl whom I brought to 
your studio, if you remember. I have 
used her to conduct some experiments.” 
He glanced at Ogilvie. ‘Are you in- 
terested in psychology, Mr. Ogilvie?” 

“I do not know anything about it,” 
answered the mayor. “But I am in 
need of its aid, as you must have 
guessed.” 

His voice was curt, the atmosphere 
of the place repelled him. It pro- 
duced a bristling along his spine which 
caused the counsel of Forest to go un- 
heeded. 

“We have come for your advice, doc- 
tor,” said Forest. In a few nervous 
sentences he outlined what had _ oc- 
curred. When he had finished there 
was a scowl upon the bearded face of 
the Pole. ° 

“Have you told me everything?” he 
asked harshly. 

“No,” interrupted the mayor. ‘“He’s 
left out a lot, through consideration for 
me, I suppose.” 

“In that case,” said the Pole coldly, 
“T very much regret that I will be un- 
able to offer any advice.” 


“All right. Sorry to have bothered 
you.” The mayor was on his feet, his 
clean-cut features hard as though 
carved in stone. “Please accept our 
apologies, Doctor Zabriski. Come on, 
Forest.” 

The Pole glanced at him quickly. 

“One moment, Mr. Ogilvie; don’t 
you see why I cannot help you?” 

“Of course. You want the whole 
story. Well, then, it is all summed up 
in three words. I love her.” 

“Sit down, Mr. Ogilvie,” said Za- 
briski. “Now I can be of aid to you.” 

The mayor reseated himself. For a 
moment the Pole regarded him curi- 
ously. Forest had sunk down into his 
chair, pale and silent. 

“Do you believe that I can help you, 
Mr. Ogilvie?” asked the Pole. 

“T am prepared to.” 

“Good ; that is all that one can ask.” 
He looked searchingly at the mayor, 
who returned the look unmoved. “You 
are a materialist, Mr. Ogilvie,” said 
the .doctor. “Anything which logic 
cannot explain is repugnant to you. 
Also, you have no fear to try conclu- 
sions, as you think of it, with the will- 
power of any living man. In three 
hundred and sixty-four days and twen- 
ty-three hours of the whole year you 
would be quite unhypnotizable ; but the 
Christian year has yet an hour to run; 
and in that hour, due‘to your great 
love, which is a new-born emotion, Mr. 
Ogilvie, you have become the best and 
most susceptible of subjects.” 

“Good!” growled the mayor. 

“So much so, Mr. Ogilvie, that I 
doubt if there is any necessity for hyp- 
notizing you at all.” The Pole re- 
garded him closely, and the mayor met 
the large, brilliant eyes steadfastly. 
Suddenly the Pole sprang to his feet. 

“You are clairvoyant, my friend— 
just at this moment. There is no need 
of a trance. Shut your eyes!” 

The mayor did so. 

“Do you see anything? 
any impression ?” 

“No.” 

“Bon! Come with me.” 

The doctor sprang to his feet. With- 
out a glance at Forest, who had fallen 


Have you 
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back in his chair and faint, 
Ogilvie followed. 

At the foot of the couch upon which 
lay the sleeping woman the doctor drew 
back some portiéres, disclosing a dark 
interior. 

“Enter, if you please,” he said. 
mayor did so. 

“Before we proceed,” said the doctor, 
“T wish to ask you if you have any re- 
vulsion at the thought of temporarily 
losing entire personal control of your 
faculties ?” 

“No!” snarled the mayor savagely. 
“Tlypnotize me. Lead out my mind 
and put it through its tricks, if you 
like. Do what you please—I don’t give 
a damn—if you can find her for me!” 

“Bon! We will find her; never 
fear,” said the doctor softly. 

He let the portiéres fall, then struck 
a match and held it to a tiny lamp, hid- 
den in a niche. The little flame flared 
up: the doctor reached for some dark 
object, drew it aside, and instantly the 
room was flooded in a soft, yet bril- 
_liant light, all of which was centered 
in one shimmering, scintillating 
ject. 

“Have you ever looked into the 
crystal globe, Mr. Ogilvie? asked the 
Pole, 

“No,” 

“Good. Then you will surely see 
that which will help you. Sit on that 
stool in front of you, Mr. Ogilvie, and 
—so—now rest your elbows upon the 
table. Relax, my friend, relax. There, 
that is good, that is admirable. Are you 
quite at your ease?” 

“Quite.” 

“Good. Now, Mr. Ogilvie, look in- 
tently into the very center, the core of 
the globe. You will not have to look 
long.” 


pale 


The 





ob- 


His low, modulated voice déepened. 
“Relax, Mr. Ogilvie, relax. Think of 
anything that you like, your thoughts 
will come back to the main issue. Look 
steadily, that is all, look steadily.” The 
soft voice ceased. 


’ 


“It is getting cloudy,” muttered the 


mayor presently. 


“That is right. 
ing.” 

“Now—it is ” The mayor pitched 
forward.- He gripped the table with 
both hands. His eyes protruded. His 
voice burst out harshly. 

“Carroll! There she is. There! Sit- 
ting at a table—with—with’—his voice 
grew shrill—‘with that man, that—the 
Marquis De Montbrison.” He aroused 
himself. 

“Sit still!” said the Pole sharply. 

“Eh—what—with that rounder— 
what - 

The mayor’s voice rose fiercely; his 
knees stiffened 

“Don’t rise! 
Look! Look!” 

“Look?” The mayor sprang to his 
feet. “What’s the use of looking at 
things like that?” He flung back the 
portiéres and strode out into the other 
room. 

“Come on, Luce,” 
go.” 

The Pole was at his heels. Forest, 
very white, looked up at the two as 
they entered. The mayor’s face was 
white also, but his eyes were like two 
shimmering jewels. 

“You did not follow my _instruc- 
tions!” snapped the doctor. “You got 
up! You did not do as I ordered you!” 

“Why should I?” said the mayor 
contemptuously. ‘Do you know what 


Look, keep on look- 














Keep on_ looking. 


he said. “Let’s 


I saw?” 

“What did you see, Tom?” asked 
Forest feebly. 

“Oh, nothing of any value.” The 
mayor’s voice clicked. “I saw Miss 


Winn, of course, but as soon as I got 
the whole picture I understood. At 
first it gave me a jolt, naturally, but 
the whole thing is made out of the same 
stuff as dreams ; where you dream some 
horrible repugnant thing that your 
waking mind would never permit for 
a second—a sort of passive perversity.” 

“Well, but what?” 

“Oh, what’s the use of discussing it? 
If you must know, I saw Carroll Winn, 
dressed in a gorgeous sort of gown, 
sitting at a table in a café, a glass of 
champagne in front of her, and that 
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the Marquis De Montbrison opposite’! 
It was just a fool dream.” 

“Indeed?” said the Pole. “Then you 
mean to insinuate that my revelation, 
or your own revelation under my sug- 
gestion, was nothing more than fan- 
tasy e 

“Well, what else could it be?’ The 
mayor turned to the man in rising an- 
ger. “I come to you looking for a 
poorly clad, homeless, friendless girl, 
wandering about‘the streets of Paris, 
and you show me the very woman, only 
tricked out in lace and satin, sitting at 
a table in what appears to be a stylish 
café opposite a man in evening dress 
who is known to be the most dissolute 
man in Paris!” 

The Pole’s eyes flashed. His mus- 
tache was drawn up, baring his white 
teeth. His pallid face was the incarna- 
tion of ungovernable fury. 

“You fool!” he snarled, thrusting his 
bearded chin toward the mayor. “You 
fool from out of the West! When 
you have become a little more civilized 
you will learn something!” 

The mayor’s head dropped a trifle 
between his broad shoulders. His eyes 
narrowed, and he looked at the angry 
man before him. The Pole topped him 
by half a head, but in his rage he had 
stopped and thrust out his chin, so 
that the point of his beard was almost 
in the mayor’s face. 

“Eh, what’s that?” asked Ogilvie, 
his voice carrying a soft songlike lilt. 
“What is that you say, doctor?” 

“T say that when you know Paris a 
little better, and woman a great deal 
better, Mr. Ogilvie,” sneered the doc- 
tor, “you «vill learn that it is no such 
great distance for a woman to travel 
from rags to satin! Nor is it far from 
Montmartre to Maxim’s; and”—his 
sneer grew malicious—“from Maxim’s 
to—the morgue!” 

The mayor leaned forward, his eyes 
mere slits. A strangling noise gurgled 
in his throat. 

“You liar!” he snarled. His arm 
shot out from his shoulder; there was 
a solid impact, a crash, and the spiri- 
tualist was down, senseless, across his 
rich, Turkish rug. 


The mayor leaned over him, his eyes 
blazing, his fists still clenched. 

“Hope to God I've killed the swine!” 
he snarled. “But I haven't. He’s 
hypnotized now, damn him!” 

“Tom! Tom!” 

“Oh, come on, Luce. 
a humbug! 
Come on!” 

He seized the artist by the shoulder, 
and they stumbled gropingly down the 
stairs and across the silent court. Out- 
side the gate the motor-cab was wait- 
ing. The mayor wrenched open the 
door and plunged in, then sank back 
upon the seat, gnawing his nails. 


Your friend’s 
He’s worse; he’s a liar! 


“From Montmartre to Maxim’s; 
from Maxim’s to—to the morgue!” 


he muttered. 


“Where now, Tom?” asked Forest 
faintly. 
The mayor was. still muttering. 


“From Montmartre to Maxim’s— 
eh—what?”’ He laughed, then thrust 
his head through the window. 

“To Maxim’s,” he ordered. 
that—the morgue!” 


“After 


PART IV. 

The mayor did not speak again as 
the motor-cab picked its way swiftly 
through the narrow, dim-lit streets, and 
Forest, shocked to the core of his sen- 
sitive nature by the savage outburst of 
his friend, was also silent. Neither 
had spoken up to the time that they 
reached the Place de la Concorde and 
headed across the blazing square for 
the point where the Rue Royale de- 
bouched into it. 

The night had grown very cold with 
the raw, searching humidity peculiar 
to winter Paris, and a few snowflakes 
were swirling through the air. As they 
drew up in front of the famous café 
the mayor spoke for the first time since 
giving the address to the driver. 

“It was here that we were to meet 
Chew and Hammersmith, wasn’t it, 
Luce ?” 

Forest roused himself. “Yes, Tom; 
that’s so. I had forgotten all about it.” 

“Funny how the threads of f 


fate 
interweave,’ observed the mayor. 
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“There really is no sense in looking 
here for Carroll.” He used the girl’s 
Christian> name unconsciously. “But 
we ought to stop and tell them that 
we can't stay. Besides, a bite to eat 
will do us no harm. Forgive me, old 
chap; I’d forgotten that we had fasted 
so long. Why didn’t you speak of it?” 

“Oh, it’s nothing, Tom. I hadn’t 
thought of it myself.” 

The cab stopped and a porter flung 
open the door. 

“There is no place, gentlemen, unless 
you are to join friends who have a 
table,” he began. The mayor, followed 
by -Forest, strode on unheeding and 
pushed through the revolving doors. 

“Mr. Hammersmith,” said Forest to 
the head waiter, almost shouting to 
make his voice heard above the din, for 
the gaiety, was at its height. 

Even as he spt ke he caught sight of 
Hammersmith beckoning from the ex- 
treme end of the room. 


“There they are, Tom,” he said. 
“Go ahead; Tl join you.” The 
mayor turned to a waiter. “Do you 


Monsieur De Montbrison?” he 
asked. 
“Oui, M’siew. M’siew’ le Marquis 
was here this evening, but as there was 
no place he went away.” 
“Was he alone?” 
“T could not say. Merci, m’steu’.” 
The mayor turned and followed For- 


est, who was waiting for some people 
to move their chairs before he could 
pass, so closely was the room packed. 


The fun had grown to be an uproar; 
the atmosphere of the place was sti- 
fling. Scent, tobacco smoke, the fumes 
of champagne, and the reek of steam- 
ing plats mingled to the point of suf- 
rocation. 





Everybody was laughing and 
the waiters had just distrib- 
uted the favors, and wonderful coiffures 
were capped with little hoods, while the 
men wore ridiculous papier-maché imi- 
tations of battered hats. Beautifully 
gowned women, with the flushed faces 
of bacchantes, were holding shrieking 
conversations with their escorts, while 
the waiters, bearing wines and dishes, 
slipped like ferrets through the crowd. 

As the mayor stood by the door, his 


shouting ; 


hat still on his head and his eyes star- 
ing curiously about, a cry went up 
from a table near-by. 


“Chapeau! Chapeau! Chapeau!” 
bawled a man. Others, laughing, took 
up the shout. “Chapeau! Chapeau! 


Chape-a-u-au!” 

“They don’t like your hat, Tom,” 
said Forest, smiling. 

The mayor raised his hand to remove 
it, but as he did so a papier-maché rab- 
bit came flying from somewhere, struck 
the hat squarely, and sent it spinning 
across a table, where it capsized a glass 
of champagne into the lap of a young 
man. 

Ogilvie looked startled; the young 
man laughed and handed him his hat. 
The mayor glanced about, coloring. 
Everybody was laughing, and from a 
few there came an ironic: “Merci, 
m’siew !” 

Ogilvie laughed and followed For- 
est, who was worming his way between 
the backs of chairs in an effort to reach 
Hammersmith’s table. 

“You chaps are late,” grumbled the 
host. ‘“You’ve missed a rattling good 
supper.” 

“T am very sorry,” said the mayor. 
“We have had a busy evening.” 

He seated himself and, leaning across 
the table, said to Chew and Hammer- 
smith: 

“You remember the lady who was 
in the elevator with me the day of my 
arrival? Well, on getting back to the 
studio to-day, we discovered that her 
rent had been in arrears for some weeks 
and that the concierge had seized her 
studies and sold her out.” 

“The swine!” cried Chew indignant- 
ly. 

" “What did you do to him this time, 
Ogilvie? asked Hammersmith. 

“Got him fired—but that isn’t the 
point. The girl has been driven out of 
her apartment into the streets.” The 
mayor’s face hardened. “And Forest 
and I have been looking for her all of 
the evening.” 

“Good for you!” said Hammersmith. 
“We will all look for her.” 

“Do you mean to say,” cried Chew, 
“that the- poor girl is out in the streets 
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of Paris, now, with no money and no 
place to go?” His round, genial face 
wore a look of horror. 

“That’s what we 
mayor. 

“In that case,” said Hammersmith 
quietly, “this party may be considered 
officially over. Let’s each take a sepa- 
rate auto-cab and rake the whole town. 
The chances of finding her are small, 
but Zi 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Chew. 
“Paris, after all, is not so big. You 
never can do anything here without 
running into somebody.” 

“That you don’t want to see!” 
Hammersmith, laughing. 

“Not exactly. That you don’t want 
to have see you!” 

All four laughed. The mayor looked 
from one to the other of the two with 
kindling eyes. The ready willingness 
to sacrifice their evening in the faint 
hope of relieving the distress of their 
fellow countrywoman surprised and 
touched him. He wondered and felt 
ashamed at having received the im- 
pression of their being lacking in 
stanch Americanism, 

As he started to speak his voice was 
drowned in a wild burst of applause 
from directly behind him, A table had 
been removed, and a dancer had stepped 
out into the vacant space and com- 
menced a pas seul. The banqueters 
crowded in upon all sides, jamming the 
whole space, so that it was impossible 
to move, scarcely possible to breathe. 
Hammersmith arose to his feet to look, 
and Chew, who was a short man, 
climbed upon his chair. 

“Stand up on your chair, Ogilvie,” 


fear,” said the 





said 


said he. -“It’s not half-bad. She’s 
pretty.” 

“Don’t you know her?” asked Ham- 
mersmith, in surprise. “It’s ‘La De- 
liria.. Get on your chair, Ogilvie; 


she’s worth seeing.” 

The mayor smiled and obeyed. But 
once up, instead of looking at the fam- 
ous dancer, some influence appeared to 
draw his eyes to the other end of the 
room. Over the bobbing heads of the 
crowd, over the low-hung haze of to- 
bacco smoke, he looked toward a table 


placed beside the door. A woman was 
sitting there alone, facing him, but for 
a moment he was unable to see her face, 
as it was bent over the menu which 
was lying on the table. 

Ogilvie noticed that she was richly 
gowned; in fact, the gown itself, either 
in its shade or style, seemed oddly fa- 
miliar. He wondered where it was that 
he had seen the pliant figure, that gown, 
and as he was watching in a strange 
state of excitement for the woman to 
raise her face, a tall, handsome man, 
who had been talking to the head 
waiter, walked to the table, spoke to 
the woman, then turned toward the 
crowd that was watching the dancer. 

At the same moment the woman 
looked up, as though startled, and the 
next instant the mayor was looking into 
the questioning face of Cargoll Winn. 

The mayor lurched backward, near- 
ly capsizing a chair. Chew, who was 
beside him, threw out a rescuing arm. 

“Look out, old chap,” he said, laugh- 
ing. “Don’t fall into the salad.” 

The mayor stepped unsteadily to the 
floor. Chew glanced at him and 
laughed. “Step on the edge of your 
chair?” he asked; then, noting the pal- 
lor of Ogilvie’s face, his own sobered. 
“Feel badly? Here, sit down.” 

“No, no.” The mayor was breath- 
ing hard. “She’s over there!” he mut- 
tered, 

“She! Who?” asked Forest quickly. 

“Carroll Winn—wait here!” The 
mayor pushed into the crowd; then, as 
he elbowed and _ shoved’ against the 
close-packed mob of laughing people, 
it recurred to him that the girl had ap- 
peared to be richly dressed and that 
she wore a hat with a trailing plume. 

“It’s that trickster, with his devilish 
suggestions!” he muttered savagely to 
himself. “I don’t believe that I saw 
her at all. It’s a trick of my brain, 
damn him!” he told himself, but never- 
theless he struggled on. , 

The jam was dense, and the people, 
many of whom were women, crowding 
in to watch the dancer, would not give 
way. Ogilvie’s curt requests for a pas- 
sage to the door were drowned in the 
shouts of laughter and _ clamorous 
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bravas which greeted each fantastic 
step. 

Before he had gaihed ten feet the 
mayor found himself wedged fast, un- 
able to move in any direction without 
the use of violence. He could not see 
above the heads of the crowd; he could 
see nothing, in fact, but the flushed, 
laughing faces about him and the ceil- 
ing over his head, and there he was 
forced to stop, fuming and frenzied, 
until the dance had finished and the 
cheering spectators began to scatter 
back to their tables. 

Several minutes had elapsed when he 
reached the other end of the room. 
The table at which he had seen the girl 
vacant, and as he stood staring 
about blankly, a familiar voice raised 
in excited interrogation reached his 
ear. He looked behind him and discov- 
ered the Marquis De Montbrison talk- 
ing to the door-man. 

“But you tell me that madame went 
out while I was watching the dance?” 
cried De Montbrison excitedly. 

“Out, monsicur. Madame went out 
when the dance was but half-over.” 

“But it is incredible!’ snarled 


was 


the 


marquis. “Why then should she go 
out? Did she appear to be ill?” 
“Madame was very white,” replied 


the man. ‘Perhaps she may have been 
overcome by the smoke and the close- 
the air.” 

“But you are quite sure that it was 
madame ?” 

The mayor waited no longer. Push- 
ing through the door, he-went into the 
street, coatless and hatless as he was. 
\ knot of cab-drivers and chauffeurs 
were standing on the sidewalk. 

“Here is a louis,” said Ogilvie sharp- 
ly. “Did any of you see a lady come 
out a minute or two ago?” 

“Yes, sir,” said an alert voice in Eng- 
lish. A chauffeur stepped forward. 
“There was a lydy as came out two 
minutes ago, sir.” 

“Where did she go?” 

The chauffeur pointed 
Place de la Concorde. 

“Walking ?” 

_“Yes, sir; she was walkin’ a bit rapid. 
SIr. 


ness of 


the 


” 


toward 
“That wy, sir. 


“All right; here you are.” The 
mayor handed the man the coin and 
hurried to the corner. 

The snow was swirling thickly and 
the air was intensely cold and raw. 
Ogilvie’s eyes swept the Place; the 
snow blew into his face and the chill 
dampness gripped him like a knife, 
overheated as he was from the steam- 
ing café. Across the street an agent 
looked curiously at the coatless, hat- 
less figure in evening clothes, but the 
mayor did not see the man, who was in 
the shadow of the wall. On the Place 
the lights were twinkling, blurred 
through the mist of eddying flakes. It 
had grown so cold that despite the 
dampness a fine, white veil was spread- 
ing over the surface of the square. 
Dim figures were flitting this way and 
that. 

“Which way?” he muttered. For a 
second he hesitated, and as he did so 
the words of the Pole recurred to his 
mind: “From Montmartre to Maxim’s 
—from Maxim’s to the morgue!” 

Ife had been to Montmartre; he had 
just left Maxim’s; was it now to be— 
the morgue? A chill struck through 
him; then without knowing or thinking 
why, he hurried across the Place head- 
ing toward the Pont de la Concorde. 
Almost across he saw, far ahead, the 
figure of a woman which passed be- 
neath an arc-light and turned toward 
the bridge. 

In front of him swirled the Seine, 
black, cold, sinister. The mayor broke 
into a run; as he reached the bridge 
the woman was half-way across, and he 
saw her white face flash as she turned 
in his direction. He was running 
lightly like the athlete that he was, for 
something seemed to tell him that the 
woman was Carroll. 

“Paris can’t get her from me now!” 
he muttered, as the distance lessened; 
and even with the thought the woman 
turned sharply toward the parapet of 
the bridge, leaned over it, and looked 
down into the black, swirling water. 

Ogilvie knew that it was she. The 
long, gliding step, the swing of the lithe 
figure told him that it could be none 
other than Carroll Winn. 
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Close behind her he stopped; then, 
as he stepped to her side, breathing 
rapidly from his run, her low, gurgling 
laugh reached him. She did not move, 
but stood still, looking down into the 
stream, with the fine snow powdering 
her drooping shoulders. 

Ogilvie stepped to her side. 
breath still came gaspingly. 

“What made you run away?” he 
asked gently. “I have been looking for 
you. all of the evening.” 

“Why did you do that, Mr. Ogilvie?” 


His 


answered Carroll, staring into the 
stream. 
“You might have waited, Miss 


Winn.” 

“For what, Mr. Ogilvie?” 

“For my return from Fontainebleau. 
You know that I would never have per- 
mitted such a thing. At least you 
might have left some message telling 
me that you were not in actual dis- 
tress—and immediate want.” 

“Oh, but I was,” answered the girl 
in her low, rich voice. “I left the stu- 
dio with nothing but what I have on. 
They could not seize the clothes I 
wore, so I naturally saved the very 
best !” She laughed. “I had not a 
franc—not a sou.” 

“Then, don’t you think,” said the 
mayor slowly, “that my offer to help 
you deserved a little better treatment?” 

Carroll did not answer. The mayor 
leaned across the parapet beside her, 
and together they stared down into the 
black, seething water. To Ogilvie there 
was no sense of strangeness in the situ- 
ation. That he was leaning across the 
parapet of a bridge staring down into 
the Seine at midnight of Christmas 
Eve, hatless, coatless, and with the 
snow sifting into his shirt-bosom while 
he talked to a girl whom he had seen 
for the first time than a week 
before—it was all most natural. Even 
a rapidly growing sense of physical ill, 
of ebbing strength, as the icy wind cut 
through his light evening clothes, failed 
to rouse him to any personal realiza- 
tion of his condition. 

“You should have waited until after 
the sale,” he said. “It would have 


less 


saved a great deal of—of unhappi- 
ness. 

“That was what I tried to save my- 
self, Mr. Ogilvie.” Carroll laughed. 
“You see, there was not much else that 
I could save. But I don’t think that 
I could have endured seeing the things 
that I had so worked for’—her voice 
faltered—“sold off to those jackals for 
sO many sous.” 

“What had become of your faith in 
yourself? In your genius?” 

“It was—all—gone.” 

“Then would you have come to me 
if I had been there?” 

Carroll’s voice was almost inaudible. 

“Yes.” 

“Of course you would; and you 
would have done so in any case.” 

The mayor straightened up and tried 
to speak briskly, but even as he “began 
a flaw of the wind cut him to the bone 
and carried with it so severe a 
stab of pain that it stifled his breath. 
For an instant the river seemed to boil 
up into his face; his head reeled, then 
the faintness passed, but he had lost 
the thread of his thought. 

“T meant to go back after the sale,” 
said Carroll, “but while I was wander- 
ing about I met De Montbrison. He 
is the artist for whom I posed as Ti- 
phaine.” 

“And then you went to Maxim’s? 
Why Maxim’s?” There was no hint 
of sharpness in the mayor’s voice; the 
gentleness of tone was, if anything, in- 
creased. 

“TI did not know that he was taking 
me there; in fact, I did not know that 
it was Maxim’s until I saw the name 
upon the menu. All of the restaurants 
are gay Réveillon night. Of course, | 
should not have gone with him at all, 
knowing the sort of a man that he is, 
but——” 

Carroll’s voice faded away. The 
mayor waited, his arms folded tightly 
across his chest, protecting it instinc- 
tively against the icy blast and the 
crushing pain which seemed to come 
from without. 

“Yes,” said Carroll, “it was wrong 
of me, of course. But, you see, Mr. 
Ogilvie, I was——” 














“What?” asked the mayor gently. 

“IT was—hungry!” The low voice 
faltered. 

“Hungry!” The mayor started up- 
right, and as he did so the icy chill 
gripped him, while with it came so 
fierce a stab of pain that he caught his 
breath with a gasp. “You were hun- 

ry!” 

“Ves, Mr. Ogilvie; and he knew that 
I would not have gone there if I had 
known. Still, I think that if I had 
told him why I went with him at all he 
would not have taken me there; but 
you see, he found me in an evening 
gown, and alone, and Frenchmen don’t 
look at these things-as we do, so that 
the mere fact of my consenting to go 
with him at all Carroll fell si- 
lent again. 

“Then what made you run away?” 
asked the mayor softly, and fighting for 
his breath. “Because you discovered 
where you were?” 

Carroll appeared to find it hard to 
answer. 

“Why?” the mayor repeated. 

“Then if you must know, it was— 
pride, I suppose. I looked up and— 
and saw you, and I couldn’t bear the 
thought of having you see me there 
and not understanding!” 

“T could not understand.” 

“But what did you think?” 

“T don’t think that I thought much 
about that part of it,’ answered the 
mayor slowly. “I was too anxious to 
tell you that things were not as bad as 
you thought, and that you had not 
failed, and that your work had been 
appreciated by the most merciless of all 
critics, the dealers, and that your por- 
trait was safe, as I had bought it my- 
self.” 

“What? What is all that? What 
are you talking about, Mr. Ogilvie?” 
Carroll laid both hands upon the rim 
of the parapet and thrust herself up- 
right, and then for the first time dur- 
ing their talk she looked at the mayor 
and saw that he was standing beside 
her coatless and hatless and utterly un- 
protected against the frozen breath of 
the river. 

“Mr. Ogilvie!” she cried, and there 
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was a note of distress in her deep voice 
which thrilled the mayor despite his 
rapidly increasing malaise. “How can 
you do such a thing! It is mad— 
wicked of you! And you have been 
standing here all of this time, so! And 
coming from that steaming oven!” She 
leaned toward the mayor, her great 
eyes glowing into his and her odd, 
leopardess’ face drawn with anger—or 
some emotion, “Are you quite mad, 
Mr. Ogilvie ?” 

“T__J—oh, it’s nothing. I forgot,” 
mumbled the mayor in an odd voice of 
boyish shamefacedness. He tried to 
treat the matter as a joke. “The air is 
a bit fresh after Maxim’s,” he began in 
a jocular tone which died upon his lips, 
for Carroll was not listening. She was 
swaying to this side and that, searching 
the white, spectral light-dimmed dark- 
ness. 

“Here comes a cab,” she said. 
“Come! You are wickedly imprudent 
or don’t know the Paris climate. You 
are taking your life in your hands.” 


“But I want to tell you about 
your——” 
“Hush, please. “Cocher! Ici! Ici! 


Cocher la!’ 

A solitary cab came wandering out 
of the swimming mist and headed for 
the bridge. The mayor watched it with 
a dull gaze. 

“Get in, Mr. Ogilvie!” It was Car- 
roll who threw open the door. The 
mayor stared, then roused himself. 

“That’s so,” he said. “We might as 
well go home.” 

Carroll shrank back. 

“Home, Mr. Ogilvie?” 


“Yes. Your place has not been 
touched; your things were never put 
up for sale. Get in, please, and I'll 


tell you as we drive along.’ 

He gave the driver the address and 
followed Carroll into the cab. Again 
the pain seized him and for a moment 
he could not speak. The chills were 
sharper and of longer duration now, 
and during the paroxysms he fought 
for his breath. Afterward, the crush- 
ing pain made him feel faint, but oddly 
the moment it had passed his mind ig- 
nored it. 
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Carroll's eyes were on him search- 
ingly. They missed nothing even in 
the murk. 

“Oh, but you are chilled,” she cried, 
and slipped out of her cloak. “You 
must let me wrap this about you.” 

“Nonsense; put that on again.” 

“You shall do as I tell you! Put 
down your hands—there—sit still, Mr. 
Ogilvie.” 

“But—but——” The mayor’s teeth 
clenched and the words failed him. 
Each instant the deadly congestion was 
tightening its hold. The long fast, the 
nervous strain, the hot café, his over- 


heated condition, and then the icy 
draft from the Seine had _ broken 
down the weakened defenses of his 


rugged strength. 

“But let me tell you about your pic- 
ture,’ he began lifelessly, and with- 
out even wondering at the sudden 
weakness of will which permitted of his 
sitting passively while the girl wrapped 
her cloak about his neck and shoulders. 
“T bought it myself, you know.” 

“Oh, that was good of you; but never 
mind the portrait, Mr. Ogilvie, never 
mind anything; don’t talk; it hurts you 
to. I can tell by the sound of your 
voice.” She dropped the window and 
thrust out her head. “Driver, hurry, 
hurry, and you will be paid double.” 
Then she slammed the window shut 
again. 

“But I want to tell you,” muttered 
the mayor. “And anyway, I feel rather 
badly, somehow, as if I were going to 
faint or do something eQually foolish, 
and I want to be sure that you are go- 


ing to be all right. I seem to have 
caught a chill—and it’s taken the 
strength out of me. Now will you 
please not argue”’—the mayor was 


breathing in gasps—“and do as I say?” 

“Oh, yes—yes—but please don’t try 
to talk.” 

“But I must tell you.” The mayor 
spoke through his clenched teeth. “You 
think that you have failed, but—it—is 
not so. A Jew picture-dealer bid a-— 
a thousand—francs’—the words came 
with difficulty—“for your portrait, just 
as it stood, and I—bid—eleven hundred 
—and—got it.” He tugged out his 


the 


has 
but you are to take 
what you need from me, and then you 
can pay—pay me back after you have 


huissier 


pocketbook. “The 


money, of course 





seen him. Understand?” 
Carroll took the pocketbook from 
his hand. 


“Yes, yes, I will,” she said soothing- 


ly. “I will do anything that you say 
if only you will rest and not try to 


talk.” 

A faintness seized the mayor; the 
poaver to fight it seemed utterly lack- 
ing, and he leaned back, resting his 
head against the shabby upholstering of 
the cab. Carroll drew the cloak more 
tightly about his throat and closer to 
him, her great eyes fastened on his 
face. 

Presently the cab came to a stop. 
The girl slipped out and paid the driv- 
er, taking the money from the mayor’s 
wallet. 

“Come, Mr. Ogilvie,” she said. 

The mayor lurched out and followed 
her blindly up the four flights of stairs, 
unlocked the studio door, and entered. 
Forest’s servant had, left a fire of bri- 
quettes on the hearth, but they had 
smoldered low and the place was cold. 

“You—will find everything as you— 
as you left it, Miss Winn,” gasped the 
mayor. “Thank you so much—good 
night.” 

He stumbled gropingly toward the 
divan. 

“Have 
roll. 

“There’s electricity,’ he muttered. 
“Over by the door.” He handed her 
his silver match-case, then lurched 
across to the divan and flung himself 
upon it, muttering some protest. Car- 
roll struck a match, then switched on 
the electric light, for the building was 
a modern one. 

The mayor lay upon the divan, mo- 
tionless. Carroll covered him with a 
heavy steamer-rug, then entered one of 
the bedrooms, tore the blankets and 
coverlet from the bed, and spread them 
over him. She was building up the dy- 
ing fire when Ogilvie, rousing from his 
faintness, turned and looked at her. 


you a match?” asked Car- 
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“Really, Miss Winn,” he said, in a 
gasping voice, “I can’t have you doing 
this. I’m horribly ashamed of myself; 
nothing of this sort ever happened to 
me before—and it’s awfully good of 
you—but you really shouldn't stay here, 
you know—it isn’t right. It isn’t——” 

Carroll, with her long, sliding step, 
reached his side and pushed him gently 
back upon the pillows. There was a 
light in her amber-colored eyes which, 
weakened as he was, quite overawed 
the mayor. 

“Lie down, Mr. Ogilvie,” 
in her purring voice. “Lie down and 
do not speak. You are very ill, and I 
am going to get you warm and dry and 
something hot to drink; and after that 
we will think about the rest of it.” She 
laid her hand on his wrist, thrust his 
arm back under the pile of wraps 
which he had partly flung aside, and 
pressed him down among the ‘pillows. 
“Be gaod, please, and do as I say. 


Please, Mr. Ogilvie.” 


she said, 


Forest, returning later, worn and 
haggard and anxious, found a very sick 
man lying on the divan and a woman 
sitting at his head, and there was a 
look in her great, amber-colored eyes 
such as the artist had dreamed of but 
never seen on the face of any woman. 

“Miss Winn!” he cried. “What is 
it? What has happened ?” 

The girl laid her finger to her lips, 
but the caution was unnecessary. 
Stifled in the grip of the enemy, the 
mayor lay gasping with quick, shallow 
breaths and a face upon which the 
deathly pallor had given way to the 
flush of a mounting fever. 

“IT do not know, Mr. Forest,” she 
whispered, rising. “He overtook me on 
he bridge and stood there in the wind 
talking, and I was looking into the 
river, and it was a long time before I 
noticed that he was in thin evening 


clothes with no hat or coat. Then, on 
the way home he vas seized with a 
chill. Can pneumonia come so quick- 
ly, Mr. Forest ?” 


“T don’t know. He was not well last 
night, nor this morning, and he has 
had a hard day. No doubt this has 


precipitated things. At any rate we 
must have a doctor at once.” 

He walked to the mayor and stood 
for a moment contemplating the fine, 
flushed features of the unconscious 
man. 

Then he turned and looked steadily 
at the girl. 

Carroll was standing by the hearth, 
leaning toward him with her wide, 
questioning gaze, dark lashes far apart, 
chin thrust forward, mouth open, and 
both rows of white teeth half-visible 
behind the red lips. Forest looked at 
her with a quick rush of pity, then 
glanced from her face to that of the 
portrait which was on the easel under 
the soft glow of a shaded light. Artist 
that he was, even the crisis could not 
cloud his wonder at the likeness of the 
two, for at that moment the warm, live, 
questioning expression was_ identical 
upon the pictured face and the living 
one. 

And then at once the thought rushed 
upon him that there was a difference, 
a marvelous difference, so great a dif- 
ference that the two were suddenly un- 
like—and looking closer Forest found 
it in the eyes. 





In the same instant he understood the 
cause, and Carroll, her questioning 


face still turned to his, read the new- 
found knowledge on the sensitive fea- 
tures, and-a wave of color turned her 
pale face rosy to the ears. Forest 
smiled. 

“You love him, don’t you?” he said. 

With her swift, gliding step Carroll 
reached the divan, flung her arms 
across it, buried her face in the rugs 
which covered the motionless body of 
the mayor. Her voice, low, thrilling, 
muffled, reached the ears of the artist 
like the cry of some wild creature. 

“T adore him!” she answered. 


Forest drew a chaise longue to the 
fire and motioned to Carroll to take it. 
Three days of nursing and the ensuing 
fatigue had established a mutual under- 
standing. 

“It is very good of you to let me be 
nurse,” said the girl, her eyes heavy 
with weariness. 
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“You have the right,” answered the 
artist. 


“Because I love him?” The dark 
lashes lifted. 

“That is one reason.” 

“And the other ?” 

The artist did not reply. 

“Because he was so kind to me?” 


The deep voice held a tremor, and For- 
est, listening, wondered what had made 
him think that she was feline, catlike, 
reticent. Then he looked at her face 
and wondered even more. There was 
no trace of the flat, blinking stare with 
which he had associated it. The deep 
amber eyes glowed moist and humid 
and fearsomely questioning. 

“That is another good reason,’ he 
said. 

“There is still more?” 

“Yes; a lot more.” 

“What, then?” There was the wide, 
questioning look of the portrait, but 
now the cheeks were pale and the eyes 
almost frightened. 

“Don’t you really know ?” 

Carroll turned away her face. 

“You mean, of course, that he took 
an interest in me, that he tried to save 
me, that—that his big, manly, generous 
American heart could not endure the 
thought of my being out there alone in 
those awful streets. That is what you 
mean, Mr. Forest, is it not?” 

“That is part of it. All of that is 
true, also.” 

Forest stared into the fire. 

“Well, then, Mr. Forest?” 

“Eh?” 

“Then you mean that there is more? 
You don’t Jook cruel, Mr. Forest?” 

“Yes. There is more; and I’m not 
cruel; but I don’t know that I have the 
right to— 

“To what, Mr. Forest?” 

“To tell you the rest.” 

Carroll’s face grew a shade paler. 

“Oh, but I can guess it, Mr. Forest. 
He believes that I am a genius because 
I told him so.” She almost laughed. 
“And he thinks that geniuses should be 
protected, and in this particular case, 
in my case, you see, he has assumed 
that his role is that of protector. That 
is it, Mr. Forest, is it not?” 


“You are getting warm.” 

“What, Mr. Forest?” 

“Did you never play ‘find the hand- 
kerchief’? You are getting closer and 
closer.” 

“To what?” 

“The whole truth.” 

Carroll turned paler and her eyes 
grew larger; and Forest, looking at her, 
felt poignant qualms. He lowered his 
voice. 

“Tell me,” he said, “do you love him 
very much?” 

Carroll caught her breath, and the 
dark lashes fluttered down. 

“it 1 da not, Mr. Forest, do you 
think that I would be so free in telling 
of it in this shameless way and without 
any’’—her voice dropped—‘“hope of his 
returning it?” 

“Love, worthy of the name,” said 
Forest, turning away to hide a smile, 
“asks no return.” 

“Of course not, Mr. Forest, but it 
doesn’t have to acknowledge itself, 
either.” 

Forest looked at her and nodded. 

“The doctor says,” he observed pres- 
ently, “that pneumonia is what is called 
a ‘crisis disease,’ and that the crisis is 
passed. He says that he is out of dan- 
ger, and that his temperature has 
dropped; but don’t you think it about 
time that he—eh—began to _ notice 
things a bit?” 

“He will as soon as he wakes, Mr. 
Forest. You see, he’s been semi-de- 
lirious; but now he is sleeping.” 

She leaned back in her chair and 
stared into the fire with humid, yellow 
eyes. Her cheeks were flushed and her 
breath was coming quickly. Forest 
watched her closely. 

“Then you're no longer anxious?” he 
asked. 

“Of course I am anxious, Mr. For- 
est.” Carroll turned and looked at him. 
“But I am no longer alarmed.” 

“Not a bit ?” 

“No. He will get well now.” 

“How do yow know ?” 

“How? That would be hard to tell 
Carroll looked at him with the ques- 
tioning look which he had learned to 
wait for. “In the same way that I 


” 
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knew that it was he that night at Max- 
im’s, even before I looked up and saw 
his face over the heads of the crowd. 
Once before while sitting there with 
De Montbrison, earlier in the evening, 
I had the same feeling that he was 
looking at me; and even after I had 
looked around I felt sure that he was 
there. Now, I know that he will get 
well, because, well’—a puzzled look 
crossed her beautiful face, for beauti- 
ful it had become even to the critical 
eyes of the artist—“because, if he were 
not going to get well I would know 





that! Don’t you understand, Mr. For- 
est?” 
“No,” said Forest slowly. “I could 


hardly be expected to, could I? But I 
see what you mean.” 

Carroll stared into the fire without 
answering. Presently she began to 
make a soft, warm little noise in her 
throat, hardly a hum, more of a purr, in 
fact. She stretched toward the blaze, 
and, half-twisting her lithe body in the 
chair, turned her shoulders and rested 
her cheek on her hand. Her dark 
lashes swept down. There had been 
no sleep for either of them the night 
before. 

Forest watched her through lowered 
lids. 

“Cats,” he said softly to himself, 
“never do weep and shed tears when 
they are hurt; neither do they dance 
and sing when their hearts are gay. 
But I do not think that she is a cat, for 
all of her wide forehead and white 
teeth and yellow, blinky eyes. No, she 
is not a cat—but, just the same, after 
they are married, I do not envy the 


woman whose eyes linger too long on 
the mayor. Most of her is woman, but 
there is some cat, too, I guess.” 

His eyes clung to her and noted the 
lithe twist of her body and the small, 
strong hand hooked pawlike over the 
arm of the chair. 

“T think so,” he muttered, closing 
his tired eyes. 

“Carroll!” said a weak voice from 
the adjoining room. 

Forest awakened with a start. Be- 
side him, Carroll was on her feet, her 
eyes flaming, tears flashing on her 
cheeks. Her red lips were parted and 
her breath came quickly. 

“Carroll!” the weak voice repeated. 
“Carroll!” 

There must have been some cat in 
her to have reached the bed so quickly 
and noiselessly and without any im- 
pression of haste. As Forest, not 
meaning to spy, looked over his shoul- 
der and through the open door, Carroll 
was on her knees beside the bed and 
her arms had gathered the mayor to 
her young bosom and his hands were 
clasped about her pliant shoulders, 
drawing her tear-stained face to his. 

Then Forest, his soul exalted and his 
heart abashed, got up and walked slow- 
ly into the other room. 

“Genius,” he observed softly to him- 
self, “is not incompatible with love. 
When both are shed upon the one per- 
son, he has tasted of the fulness of life, 
nor does anything else much matter— 
but it 7s a bit rough on South Fork!” 

And he tried to shut his ears to the 
sounds which came from the sick-room. 


a 


EVENING 


CROSS the soft, gray velvet of the fields, 
In troops, the day’s belated shadows race; 
The final ray of sunset lights the hills 
Like sudden smile across an aged face} 
And, dimly etched upon the paling sky, 
The outline of a star I faintly trace. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


WING knew 
lady had come _ back. 
She had sent him a 
note the first day: “I 
am dining to-night 
with an old friend. 
But come to-morrow 
night.” 

The next day, while he was saying: 
“To-night I shall see her—actually see 
her,” there had come another note in 
her careless, scrawled writing: “I find, 
after all, that I shall be engaged to- 
night. Can you not come to-morrow 
night instead? I am eager for a talk 
with you.” 

Could he come! He laughed as he 
put the thing tenderly away. Could 
he come, indeed! Could he stay away? 

But early in the evening of that same 
forbidden day he walked to Ninth Street, 
entering that thoroughfare furtively. 
He might not see her for another day, 
but at least he could look fondly at the 
door by which she had entered, and 
gaze on the stanch house that enfolded 
her, even on the steps that must have 
felt her light, quick tread, perhaps with- 
in the hour. 

These things would help him to be- 
lieve in her actuality—she had so come 
to seem but a dream lady to him. 

Thrice he passed the house, on the op- 
posite of the street. A dim light 
glowed through the curtained windows. 
Beyond them, he thought, she would be 
talking; laughing, perhaps; perhaps 


that his 











side 


even thinking of him at that very mo- 
ment as she gazed absently at some 
speaker who thought to have her at- 
tention. If only she, too, could be 
counting the hours! But that was too 
unlikely. He warned himself not to 
imagine that. 

He s lowly walked once more past the 
Bartell house, beholding a splendid vi- 
sion of himself as he would leap up 
those steps the next evening. Then he 
continued on past Teevan’s house, re- 
garding that, also, with great kindness. 
He stopped a little beyond this, mean- 
ing to return. As he did so the door 
opened and a woman came out. He 
thought there was something furtive in 
her glance up and down the street as 
she paused to gather up her skirts. Then 
something familiar in the feminine 
grace of that movement chained him. 
Surely, but one person had ever done 
the thing in just that way. There 
could be no other. He stood staring 
while she came down the steps and into 
the light of a street-lamp. It was Mrs. 
Laithe, walking briskly now, toward 
her own home. He could not mistake 
that free-swinging, level, deliberate 
stride, with the head so finely up. 

He almost cried out to her in his 
gladness. He felt as a lost child who 
wildly claims its own again in some 
crowded street. He walked back quick- 
ly, watching her until her own door 
swallowed her up. 

He felt a lively rejoicing. The un- 
promising evening had done well by 
him, after all. Thinking but to look 











tenderly at a house-front he had ver- 
itably seen his lady—watched her with 
secret, unrestrained fondness. He had 
an impulse to follow now and demand 
her at the door. But he remembered 
in time; she would be engaged, and he 
would see her soon. That long look 
was adventure enough for gne night. 

But he could ring Teevan’s bell. That 
would be a fine thing to do, for Tee- 
van had seen her. Teevan would 
speak of her, little knowing how his 
words were hungered for. He was ad- 
mitted and found the little man on the 
hearth-rug in the library, talking to 
himself with great animation. He 
showed surprise, but his welcome was 
warmer than usual, Ewing thought. He 
seated his guest and proffered him 
brandy, pouring a glass for himself 
from a decanter almost empty. As he 
drank he beamed shrewdly on Ewing 
—kindly but shrewdly. “He must have 
seen her—he must have seen her,” the 
little man was saying. Then a vagrant, 
elfish vanity smote him. He smiled in- 
scrutably on Ewing—Ewing, who had 
been waiting to say lightly: “I hap- 
pened to see Mrs. Laithe leaving.” But 
he did not say this, for the little man’s 
smile came to life in speech. 

“Gad! my boy—I’m deuced glad you 
came. You can make me forget a most 
distressing half-hour I’ve just 
through.” 

The light in Ewing’s eyes changed 
pé rceptibly. 

“Oh, these women!” grumbled Tee- 
van pleasantly, with the fine, humorous 
resignation of a persecuted gallant. 


rone 
gone 


“Women—women?” muttered Ew- 
ing, slightly aghast. Teevan’s heart 


beat blithely within his breast. 

“Silly, romantic fools! What do 
they see in a man of my years?” He 
flourished a gesture of magnificent dep- 
recation. “I think I once mentioned a 
very irksome affair——” How he 
blessed, now, that bit of boasting, vague 
and aimless at the time! “The lady, I 
blush to say it, becomes exigent. But 
I’m rightly served. Heaven knows I’ve 
seen enough of that sort of thing to 
know how it ends. But, come”—he 
rose to a livelier manner—“I shouldn’t 
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bore you with a matter I’m _half- 
ashamed of, man of the world as I am. 
You'll sound the ennui of it, all in your 
own good time, when you’ve lost a few 
of those precious illusions.” He broke 
off to ring, and directed the man to re- 
plenish the decanter. 

Ewing gazed stupidly at him, failing 
of speech. The little man drank again 
when the brandy came, and Ewing 
wondered if he could be drunk. He 
feared not. The men he had known in 
the hills were noisy in drink—they 
chiefly yelled. And Teevan was quiet. 
If his eyes stared vacantly at intervals, 
if he clipped syllables from his words, 
and seemed to attack his speech with 
extreme caution, those might be only 
the results of his emotion. But what 
monstrous stuff was this he uttered! 
What unbelievable stuff! In a fever of 
apprehension he wondered what Tee- 
van would say next. 

But the little man dismissed woman, 
dismissed her with an exquisite shrug, 
to speak of his young friend’s work, 
and of painting at large. 

Ewing left as soon as he could do so. 
Teevan pressed his hand with rare cor- 
diality at parting, as if he were one 
person in the world still worthy of be- 
lief. He wandered blindly home, awk- 
wardly trying to mold this new chaos 
into an understandable scheme of 
things. 

But no—if Teevan had talked, then 
Teevan must have been drunk. He 
would see her to-morrow night, and 
she would speak casually of her call at 
Teevan’s upon some trifling errand. 

Yet when night came again and he 
stood in her presence, the first de- 
vouring look at her shocked him mo- 
mentarily out of all thought of Teevan’s 
maunderings. She was drooping and 
wasted and flatly pale. He scarcely 
knew her face, with the eyes burning at 
him from black rings. He took her 
hand, nursing it gently, standing help- 
less and hurt before her. 

“You are so changed,” he said fear- 
fully, “so changed! Oh, you are so 
changed !” 

But she laughed with her familiar 
gaiety, tossing her head in denial. He 
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still scanned her face. Some resem- 
blance there, some sinister memory of 
her look on another face, was stirring 
him. He could almost remember what 
it meant. At last her eyes fell before 
his and she drew her hand quickly 
away. 

“Really, I won’t have any talk of 
myself; | hear too much of that. I’m 
a bit run down, that’s all. We found 
Florida enervating. Even dad was af- 
fected by it, and forgot his philosophy. 
So, an end to that. I must hear of 
you, of your work.” 

She sat down, drawing a white scarf 
about her shoulders, and leaning  to- 
ward him in the old inviting way. 

“Tell me what you have done—every- 
thing there is to tell about it.” 

All at once he remembered. 

“Last night,” he began uneasily—“I 
wanted to see you last night——” 

“You couldn’t have seen me _ last 
night.” She smiled in a way that 
brought out all the weak, wasted look 
of her face. “I was busy—I was try- 
ing to adjust something that has 
troubled me more than I can tell you.” 

He stared at her, incredulous, be- 
lieving he could not have heard. 

“An affair that has worried me,” 
repeated, noticing his blank look. 

Stupefied as he was, he felt a great 
pity rush over him, an instant longing 
to be her knight and give battle for her 
—to be her squire, if she herself must 
be knight. Yet, if Teevan had spoken 
truly, must it not be a thing in which he 
was powerless to help her ever so lit- 
tle? A sudden sickness of rage came 
over him at thought. of Teevan. He 
had almost made a jest of her. 

He could not talk of himself after 
that. She could get nothing from him 
of his own worries, though she could 
see that he had these in abundance. At 
last she tired of striving against him, 
‘and let him go, out of sheer longing 
for the touch of his hand at parting. 
He had regarded her with a moody, al- 
most savage tenderness that made her 
weak, 

As he walked home he felt new to 
the streets again. They were strange 
streets in a strange world. But one 


she 


thing he was sure of; one thing stood 
clearly out of the puzzle: He must not 
intrude, must not bother her; must not 
see her often. In a drama so alien to 
him he could not act without direction. 
He knew his own longing too well to 
trust himself. He sat a long time with 
his arms clgsped across his breast. The 
anguish in it seemed physical; it was 
as if a beast were devouring his heart. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


He turned furiously to his work, but, 
as the summer came on, he realized 
that he was working with a despera- 
tion entirely heartless. He was not 
only sure, now, that he had taken a 
wrong road, but that nameless distress 
of his lady had left his desire be- 
numbed. A fountain had gone dry in 
him. 

At the beginning of the warm days 
he went into the country on sketching 
trips with Sydenham. To vales and lit- 
tle rivers north of the city, to flat, green 
stretches on Long Island, to the Jersey 
hills, they had gone with sketch-traps 
wherever trolley or steam-car could find 
nature quickly for them. 

Ewing had looked forward to this. 
He had felt hampered in the studio, 
where he must pass whole days in fu- 
tile messing with colors, in rash trials 
of this or that trick of tint, like an 
idling schoolboy playing with slate and 
pencil. Once in the open,-he had felt, 
there would quickly show forth those 
gifts which Teevan was certain he pos- 
sessed. 

But day by day these excursions with 
the old painter had brought him to be- 
lieve that he had lost his way. That 
trick of color was not to be learned, it 
was clear, by rough-and-ready ad- 
vances. Teevan, who was ever watch- 
ful of him, who betrayed, indeed, a 
strange little jealousy of any other in- 
fluence than his own, scanned his first 
studies eagerly, and turned an inscru- 
table face on his young friend. He did 
not praise loosely; he did not condemn 
outright. And he talked not too spe- 
cifically of the canvases before him. He 
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showed little consciousness of a change 
in the demeanor of his disciple, though 
Ewing’s eye rested on him with a long, 
unaccountable regard. Perhaps the boy 
was turning a little sullen. This 
amused him. Meanwhile, the youth 
stood aghast before the dreadful thing 
he saw in his heart. Hatred of a bene- 
factor! All the good in him struggled 
against it ; all his gratitude pleaded with 
him to be fair to the friend he had 
revered so long. Teevan talked more 
of Corot or Constable, Diaz or Millet 
than he talked of Ewing; and the 
young man came at last to the amazing 
conclusion not only that he was on a 
wrong road, but that Teevan knew it 
-——that the little man must long have 
known it. This put him again in that 
rage of impotence that had seized him 
in those last days at the League. But 
he bore it longer now. He felt there 
was something final about this. 

There were long days in the open to 
think on it, weigh it, and wring the 
meaning from it. Sydenham placidly 
criticized bis work; but Sydenham 
could not feel his tragedy of defeat. A 
man who, at seventy, suffered his own 
despairs with the poignant ecstasy of 
youth, could not take a boy’s failings 
seriously. Ewing now saw, moreover 
—for he was beginning to use another 
pair of eyes than Teevan’s—that Syd- 
enham himself was a hopeless manner- 
ist, a color-mad voluptuary, painting al- 
ways subjectively, refusing all but the 
merest hints from his subject. 

One night, after their return to the 
city, Ewing went to the Monastery to 
dine. He had long shunned the place, 
for the men there talked of things they 
had done or were doing, and they had 


made him, without meaning to, feel 
“out of it,” as he told himself. For 


he, if he talked, could tell only of won- 
ders he meant to do, and, lacking an au- 
dience composed of Teevans, he was 
shrewd enough to see that these would 
sound too wonderful and the future too 
distantly vague. 

He had always been glad, however, 
of his drawing on the east wall. They 
could not believe him wholly lacking 
after that, nor refuse him fellowship if 


he sought it. He avoided the crowd 
when he entered the room—the men 
he knew best were at a long table on 
the rear veranda just outside the open 
windows—and chose a small table op- 
pesite his drawing. It had occurred to 
him that this was the only thing he had 
really done since coming to New York, 
and he had been seized with a longing 
to look at it again, to prove to his own 
eyes that the thing which was really 
his own—not Corot’s nor Millet’s nor 
even Sydenham’s—was not an incon- 
siderable thing, not a thing he need de- 
spair of building on. 

As he ate, his eyes eagerly retraced 
the lines. After the soup he had to 
look down to his plate to know if his 


fork brought him fish or flesh. The 
sketch delighted him. He was sur- 


prised that he had been able to do it. 
He began to doubt his present mastery 
of the technique it displayed, fearing 
he had wandered too lorg in the Tee- 
van-prescribed maze, dawdled too long 
in the little man’s palace of illusions. 
One thing he knew: he would_not dare 
mount a table and try another such 
drawing before them all. He had done 
this one as unthinkingly as he would 
have saddled a horse or sighted a rifle, 
indifferent to observers. It rushed 
upon him sickeningly that all his asso- 
ciation with Teevan had tended to de- 
stroy his belief in himself. The cof- 
fee found him afraid—ragingly afraid. 

But there was farther to go, other 
days to live, other wise men to counsel 
with. He could have believed it heart- 
ily, if it were not for that thought of 
Mrs. Laithe: the thought that was al- 
ways like a beast devouring his heart. 
Meantime, if he could only have a 
breathing-spell, some days of quiet. He 
wished his own hills were not so far 
away. He was sure that a little time 
back in the cabin studio would give him 
his old bearings. 

His thought ran to Mrs. Laithe’s 
brother, who had come to town the 
week before, bronzed and bearded and 
violent with enthusiasm for his Western 
life. He decided that a talk with Bar- 
tell would be tonic to his mood ; the bare 
mention of familiar names and places 
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would hearten him—of the Wimme- 
nuche and Bar-7, Old Baldy, and Dry 
Fork. And perhaps he had seen Ben 
lately ; the two might even have driven 
down to Pagosa together. 

And it would be an excuse for seeing 
her. For two months he had sought 
her only thus, with something he could 
hold in his mind as an excuse, for he 
was abashed by that nameless thing 
that troubled her, and troubled, as well, 
the littke man who had meant so much 
to him—for Teevan, when the brandy 
was low, continued to speak of women. 

He walked quickly round to the 
house in Ninth Street, where he asked 
for Bartell. But only Mrs. Laithe was 
at home. This embarrassed him, great 
as was his solicitude for her. She had 
sought his confidence more than once of 
late, but he could not tell her of doubts 
only half-defined, of fears vague to ab- 
surdity, of anxieties that might well be 
baseless. He thought that now he 
could have talked, finding her alone, but 
for once she seemed rather curiously 
preoccupied, They sat together in the 
library with only a half-light, the two 
windows open for random breezes. Sud- 
denly, as her face was toward him, 
dim though the light was, he caught 
the look that had troubled him so 
hauntingly in the spring. He knew that 
look now; it was the look he had seen 
on his father’s face in the last year of 
his life—the look of a spirit divesting 
itself of the flesh. 

“You are ill,” he said, trying to speak 
lightly under his sudden alarm. “Let 
me have a better look at you.” He 
turned the light to a full blaze. Her 
wonted paleness was warmed to a sin- 
ister flush about the eyes and the upper 
face, and, though her eyes flashed 
bravely at him in denial, the bones 
were sharp above her hollowed cheeks, 
and her once rounded chin had become 
lean. . She shivered as she spoke. 

“I’m a little exhausted by the heat; 
nothing more. Lower the light, please. 
] don’t care to be studied just now.” 

“But I know you’re not well. You 
ought to go off some place. Get out 
to pasture at once. You've been ‘over- 
packed,’ kept too long on the trail.” 


It’s so 


“You, too? 
easy to say.” 

“And easy to do.” 

“It’s hard to do, and yet I'm afraid 
I must. I’ve felt that I ought to be 
here with my charges—you have been 
one of them.” She brightened with a 
sudden inspiration. “You need rest 
yourself. Your face shows it. You’ve 
been depressed a long time, you are 
worried now. Let us both rest. My 
aunt up at Kensington has wanted me 
there—the aunt my sister is with. She’d 
be glad to have you, as well. It’s a big 
house, and she likes young people. 
There! Will you go with me?” 

She rose, waiting, électrified, for his 
answer. Instantly he felt that he 
wished this above all things. There 
he could find himself, fortify his soul 
for any number of Teevans—perhaps 
fortify her own, 

“T’'ll go,” he answered heartily. “It 
will be good for us both.” 

She fell into her chair with a long 
“Ah!” then she gave the purring little 
laugh, like that of a child made heppy. 

“We shall go for two blessed weeks 
and forget this place with its wretched 
tangles.” 

“I’m your man!” he said, rising and 
taking her hand with his old boyish en- 
thusiasm. “Can we start early?” 

She kept her hand in his while she 
laughed again. “The train goes from 
the Grand Central at one. I'll wire 
Aunt Joyce.” 

Outside, Ewing met Bartell, but he 
did not talk of the San Juan. 

“You must see to your sister,” he 


They ail say it. 


said. “She looks the way my father 
did. You ought to get her out of here. 


She’s going off for two weeks, but that 
won’t set her right. Go look at her!” 


Bartell found his sister where Ew- 
ing had left her. 
“Well, Nell, how is it now? What 


did Birley say?” 

She stirred impatiently in her chair 
“He wouldn’t commit himself. He 
told me to rest away from here for two 
weeks and then come back to see a 
specialist he’d send me to, a man who 
knows—such things.” 

“IT just met Ewing—he spoke of how 
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badly you look. I’m worried, Nell. 
You're not going to be left here.” 

“T must tell you something, dear— 
oh, a ghastly joke, if ever there was 
one. You know that one death-trap of 
a tenement I’ve had so much trouble 
with——” 

“Where all those consumptives were? 
Yes.” 

“They've died there like sheep. I 
had it inspected—I wanted to have the 
owner compelled to build it over or 
something, but we always found that 
the law had been cunningly met with— 
not the spirit of it, but the letter. The 
air-shafts and drains were bad enough 
to kill, but not bad enough to hurt the 
owner. Yesterday I determined to find 
out who the owner was, to make a per- 
sonal appeal. I was willing to buy the 
place myself.” 

She stopped in a fit of coughing, a 
dry, hard, tearing cough that left her 
exhausted. 

“Well, sis?” 

“T went to the agents—this will make 
you cry or.laugh; I did both—and I 
found they were my agents—the house 
was my house.” 

“Poor sis!” 

“One of those Dick left—snune, you 
understand. I’ve been spending the 
blood of those people, eating, wearing, 
amusing myself with it.” 

“Yes, and going down there to get 
caught in the same trap. I don’t see 
anything funny about that.” 

“Alden Teevan would. I must tell 
him of it—my own dungeon closing 
in on me.” 

“Nonsense! You’re morbid, girl. 
Tenements have got to be dirty. Trin- 
ity Church itself has a fine bunch of 
the worst kind.” 

“T’m not a church, dear. 
ment is coming down. 
to-day.” 

“Well, you stay away from it. 
You're in bad shape, my girl.” 

“Two weeks at Kensington will put 
me right.” 

“Two weeks nothing! See here, if 
you act up, ll rope you and hustle you 
out to the ranch and close-herd you 
there for about six months.” 


This tene- 
I gave orders 


She smiled weakly at him. 

“T shall be all right, dear—but you 
can help me up-stairs now.” 

“Too tired for a roof-garden?” 

“I’m afraid so.” 

“Or a broiled lobster?” 

“Not to-night, dear.” 

He helped her up the stairs, alter- 
nately scolding her for her weakness 
and protesting that broiled lobsters 
were all that kept him from forgetting 
the existence of Manhattan. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Ewing found Kensington like a vil- 
lage dropped from the clouds of stage- 
land, its wide, grass-bordered streets 
arched with giant elms and flanked by 
square old houses, drowsing behind 
their flower-gardens and green lawns. 
The house to which he went was equal- 
ly a stage-house. Only in that land of 
pretense had he seen its like; a big, 
square, gray house, its drab slate roof 
and red chimneys all but hidden by the 
elms that towered above it like mam- 
moth feather-dusters, its wide piazzas 
screened from the street by a hoary 
hedge of lilac. 

The woman whose house this was 
seemed to Ewing to be its true spirit. 
She, too, drowsed anciently, a thing of 
old lace and lavender, yet of a cer- 
tain gentle and antique sprightliness, 
of cheeks preserving a hint of tiime- 
worn pink, mellowed like the scrap of 
her flowered wedding-dress shut be- 
tween the leaves of an “Annual” half 
a century old. 

And Ewing found in the house, toe, 
the girl who had once talked half an 
hour with him by an exigent tea-table. 
She had been a thing of shy restraint 
then, showing with an almost old-fash- 
ioned simplicity against her  back- 
ground of townish sophistication. Now 
he found her demurely modern in this 
huddle of mellowed relics. She it was 
who interpreted for him the antique 
mysteries of house and town. She pa- 
raded’ before him the treasures of her 
aunt, from the pewter plates and sil- 
ver-gilt candelabra to camphor-scented 
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brocades long hidden in cedar chests 
in the ghostly attic. 

In that subdued light the girl’s skin 
was flawless, her eyes were shaded to 
murkiness, and a mote-ridden shaft of 
sunlight struck her hair to a radiant 
yellow. But out of doors these mat- 
ters could be seen to another effect. 
The hair was only a yellowish-brown, 
the eyes lost their shadows and became 
the lucid green of sea waves, and the 
face was spotted with tiny freckles, like 
a bird’s egg. He liked her best out of 
doors, breathing as she did of wood 
and field and sky. In the longer af- 
fairs of evening, though she strove to 
subdue her spirits to them, she still had 
an air of the open, as if she but played 
at being a lady and might forget at 
any moment. Ewing was shyer of her 
when evening brought this change of 
habit. At such times he found it easier 
to talk to Mrs. Laithe, who sat—or, 
oftener, lay—with her eyes turned from 
the light, speaking but little. 

“I’m glad to be away from town,” 
she said to him, as he sat a moment be- 
side her one day, “and I’m glad you're 
away. I need to be quiet, and you shall 
do as you like. Virginia will go about 
with you and make you gay. Virginia 
always makes us gay.” 

Unconsciously her hand had fallen 
on his sleeve, curling and fastening 
there, and when he rose he was dis- 
turbed to see that he had shaken off so 
tender a thing. 

“T didn’t know you were holding 
me,” he said, in apology, and lifted the 
fallen hand. “Such foolish hands! 
Your sister’s are tiny, too, but they 
look as if they could turn a _  door- 
knob.” 

He leisurely turned it this way and 
that to see its lines, and compared the 
finger-nails with his own to show how 
absurd they were. And all the time 
it seemed to the woman that her hand 
had a little heart in it that was beat- 
ing to suffocation. 

“There, Virginia is beckoning to you 
from the path—perhaps you can finish 
my hand another time.” She laughed. 
“I hope you're not seriously annoyed 
about it.” 


and re- 
Then he 
ran to join his ruddy cicerone. He 
fotnd the girl a good comrade, who 
helped him to forget those things he 


“It’s foolish,” he insisted, 
placed it with elaborate care. 


wished to forget. Somehow in the 
quiet air, that nameless secret thing 
that had been eating his heart drew off 
a little. Almost he could believe it had 
all beén some hideous mistake. 

He tried at first to join Virginia in 
her sports—tennis, and golf, and canoe- 
ing’. 

They rode together, 


1 


toc »—he could 
join her there—over the upland and far 
into the little hills, between tangled 
hedgerows, past little farms with or- 
chards of ripening fruit. 

Their favorite walk home from the 
golf-links led them through a church- 
yard, and here they often_rested in the 
cool of the afternoon; not in the new 
part where monument and mound were 
obtrusively recent, but up the hill from 
these, where death was so ancient as 
to be touched with the grace of the 
antique. Here, in a pleasant gloom of 
oak shade, cypress and elm, they loi- 
tered among the drab stones that 
headed mounds worn down and over+ 
grown with sweet-brier, wild rose, and 
matted and here Mrs. Laithe 
sometimes joined them for the home- 
ward stroll, walking too much, Ewing 
thought, like one who had risen from 
the forgotten multitude underfoot. Yet, 
when he spoke of her health she always 
responded with her gay assurances, and 
seemed, indeed, to be more concerned 
about his welfare than her own. He 
had not been able to talk to her free- 
ly; there was so much about Teevan 
that he felt she would not understand. 
Besides, he could not speak to her about 
Teevan. 

At the end of the first week he had 
written to Teevan to say that he must 
talk with him. The little man had re- 
plied from his favorite sea place, na- 
ming a day when he would be back in 
town. 

The prospect depressed Ewing anew. 
It had been easy to lie on his back in 
a field, nettled by disgust with himself, 
and frame speeches of self-mastery. But 


grass ; 
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reflection had brought him doubt. The 
speeches would have to be made, and 
yet, in a way, he was ‘Teevan’s prop- 
erty; Teevan had invested money in 
him. This added to his depression. 
And this was,why the girl reported 
him to her sister as a youth joyful in 
odd moments of forgetting, but sunk 
in some black despair when he remem- 
bered; a young man she could not at 
all understand. And Mrs. Laithe, puz- 
zling over his trouble, divining, that 
Teevan would somehow be at the bot- 
tom of it, determined on a move to aid 
him, a move that would take her once 
more to Teevan himself. She had 
sought him the night after her talk with 
Sydenham, but the interview had come 
to nothing. Teevan had been so plaus- 
ibly solicitous about Ewing’s success 
that she had found herself unready to 
tax him with a knowledge of Ewing’s 
identity, or with motives inimical to 
him. His excessive amiability, his air 
of unsuspecting sincerity, had disarmed 
her. But this time, she determined, 
there would be no more fencing. She 
would attack straightforwardly. 

The day they left, the girl lightly 
bade Ewing farewell with talk of meet- 
ings in town. He had not told her of 
a resolve formed the day before when 
they had ridden to a hill above the vil- 
lage from which they could see verita- 
ble mountains in the distance—his own 
delectable mountains they had seemed, 
calling to him. Instantly he had de- 
termined to go back to his own. Not 
in defeat,*but for fresh courage. He 
would stay there, working as he could, 
until Teevan was paid. Then the Rook- 
ery would know him again, and the 
men of the Monastery—know him go- 
ing his own way. 

He was meditating gloomily on his 
retreat as the train bore him back to 
town with Mrs. Laithe. And she, alive 
to the distress that showed in his face, 
forgot everything but him, the one she 
had helplessly and irrevocably taken for 
her own, half her entreating child, half 
her master, terrible and beloved. 

Floating above this obsession in her 
mind was the dismayed thought of Tee- 
van, She was fixed on going to him 


for the truth, and this disturbed her 
like a coming battle. She was not used 
to the feeling of antagonism, she, with 
her gentle woman’s life, but she felt 
an unknown energy welling up in her— 
the fierceness of the defender. She 
would have the truth from Teevan. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

Eleanor Laithe started from a half- 
sleep. She had begun to dream while 
still conscious of the library walls, the 
couch on which she lay, the curtains 
swelling in and out of the opened win- 
dows with a heated breeze of late af- 
ternoon, the rattle of a wagon through 
the street, and the shrilling of boys at 
a game. 

She turned her face from the wall, 
fixed the pillows more easily under her 
head, and stared into the room, her 
eyes narrowing in calculation as she 
went lucidly back for the hundredth 
time since she had flung herself there, 
to check off the details of that half- 
hour with the man who healed—or did 
not heal. 

She had shrewdly rejected the special- 
ist Birley had named for another wao 
would not know her. She «wanted no 
mistaken kindness, no polite reluctance 
or glossing, and she feared to find this 
in one who might regard her as some- 
thing more than a casual human body 
in evil case. She had felt bound to 
have plain words. She would. know 
what she faced as one knows heat or 
cold. 

And she had gained the full of her 





wish. The man had taken her as cas- 
ually as she offered herself. His ques- 
tions were few, his examination me- 
chanically impersonal, his diagnosis 


cool and informing. She had felt her- 
self a culprit, listening to sentence. 
“You think, I have a year to live?” 
“Longer, perhaps, if you take it this 
way, without worry. Worry eats the 
tissue even faster than those little veg- 
etable parasites. I take it you elimi- 
nate worry?” He drew on his gloves. 
She smiled now, with pride in her 
cunning. Her simulation of uncon- 
cerned curiosity had been perfect, as if 
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it were another’s wasting body she 
brought him. She had hidden all that 
fond love of life, her life of action, sen- 
sation; of hope ever enlarging, of frui- 
tions certain, innumerable, and dear. 

She had found in her hour alone 
there that she did not fear death—only 
detested it. She feared it as little as a 
child fears sleep; hated it as a child, 
torn untimely from play, hates to go to 
bed. 

“Longer, perhaps, if you take it this 
way—eliminate worry.” But she knew 
she could not take it “this way”; could 
not sive up as this judge believed she 
had done. She must rebel to the last. 
As long as she played she must play in 
the true spirit. She might be van- 
quished, but she would not debase the 
sport. She smiled at a reminiscence of 
her brother’s college life, catching at a 
phrase. “It seems I’m not a ‘quitter,’ ” 
she thought. 

She sat up quickly. A certain battle 
was set for this day, one that would 
test her gameness. She rose to look at 
a clock, and knew that Teevan proba- 
bly awaited Ewing. But she could be 
frst there, and she felt equal to the 
clash. 

She smvcthed her hair, flung a scarf 
over her shoulders, and stepped out 
into the early twilight. She felt a 
slight giddiness as she walked the short 
distance to Teevan’s door, but she had 
shrugged this away by the time she 
rang the bell. There was a wait, and 
she rang again. Then, when she be- 
gan to fear that she assailed an empty 
house, she heard rapid steps; the door 
swung back, and Teevan himself stood 
before her, Teevan jaunty in summer 
negligée of flannels and silken shirt, 
who deftly covered with his froth of 
gallantry whatever surprise he felt at 
sight of her. 

“My dear lady! So neighborly of 
you, and what luck I was in! I’m off 
Neville’s yacht for the evening only 
on a bit of business. Come up to my 
den. It’s stifling down here.” 

She followed him up the stairs, feel- 
ing a reckless strength for combat. He 
took her to a room at the front of the 
house, where there were a desk, a few 


lounging-chairs, and an air of mannish 
comfort. 

“T’ll not keep you long, Randall,” 
she said, hesitating at first to sit, il- 
logically fearing that weakness might 
seize her if she relaxed her body. Af- 
ter a moment, however, she took the 
chair he pushed forward. 


“As long as you like, Eleanor. The 
breeze comes cooler through those 
south windows while you’re here. Let 
me offer you a brandy and soda. No? 


You'll let me take this alone, then? 
Thanks! I’m feeling a bit done up by 
the heat.” He seated himself at the 
desk, sipped from his glass, and looked 
a question at her. She debated her be- 
ginning. 

“It’s about Gilbert Ewing.” 

His dark little eyes narrowed upon 
her with agreeable interest. 

“Ah, to be sure—Ewing.” 

“You know he’s been staying a fort- 
night with us at Kensington.” 

He nodded a gracious assent, still 
waiting, still veiled with an effect that 
aroused all her caution. . 

“He came back to town yésterday.” 

“He must have enjoyed the place im- 
mensely. I’m nowhere so strongly re- 
minded of rural England, saving the 
architecture, of course. Ewing painted, 
doubtless ?” 

“Oh, no, he did nothing. He played. 
with my sister, chiefly. Virginia took 
him about. They were inseparable. He 
had heart for nothing but her—no 
work, nothing else.” She had deliber- 
ately lengthened the speech, wishing 
him not to see that she watched for an 
opening. Teevan seemed to feel a lead- 
ing. He searched her face as he asked: 

“They liked each other immensely, 
eh ?” : 

“Oh, yes, I couldn’t tell you—— 

He felt the weariness of her tone, al- 
most a faintness. The color burned 
darkly high on her cheeks, her eyes 
showed an exotic and painful splen- 
dor. He suddenly saw that she must 
have sustained some blow; that her lus- 
ter was a fevered glitter sad and terri- 
ble, and that she was nerving herself to 
some ordeal. He sank back in his seat, 
all acuteness. Had she betrayed her- 


” 
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self in the beginning, struck open the 
secret for him by her first words? A 
jealous woman, then—a flouted woman 
come to turn on the man? It was no 
conclusion to leap at; rather a piquant 
suspicion to verify. 

He set his glass down and picked up 
a slender-bladed dagger from the desk 
before him, absently bending the steel. 
He knew they were both veiled for the 
moment. His eyes challenged her to 
open speech of Ewing as he held the 
dagger up to her and said lazily: “A 
beauty, that—undoubted Toledo work. 
Picked it up in a shop at Newport yes- 
terday. They knew how to temper steel 
in those days. See its edge——” He 
tore a bit of paper from a pad and 
slashed it into strips, his eyes rising to 
hers at each cut, interrogatory, through 
the complacence of a man exhibiting a 
fine property. 

“Randall, you’ve been friendly with 
him, and yet you know who he is; 
you've known it a long time. And you 
—you can't like him.” 

He still toyed with his plaything, 
pricking its needlelike point into the pad 
of paper under his hand. Then he 
turned on her with a sudden, insinu- 
ating droop of the eyelids. 

“Very well—and you’ve been friend- 
ly with him, say until two weeks ago. 
And you're no longer so. I name no 
But you detest him now. Am 
I wrong? Can I still read a woman?” 

He leaned toward her, peering near- 
er with each query. He meant them 
to be like thrusts of the dagger which 
he now threw on the desk. Her eyes 
fell in unfeigned confusion under his 
look, her mind running many ways to 
on the meaning beneath this pre- 
posterous guess. 

“I see, my girl—don’t trouble to 
speak.” He replenished his glass from 
the decanter. He was delighted with 
his penetration, pleased, also, to believe 
that here was an ally, if one should be 
needed. He glanced ai Her again. She 
sat silent and drooping. 

“You did well to come to me, Elea- 
nor. I fancy you'll be interested to 
know what our young friend is about 
to encounter.” 





reason. 


come 


“Oh,. I shall, I shall!) Tell me, 
please.” He smiled at her eagerness, 
so poorly subdued, recording in a men- 
tal foot-note the viperish fury of a 
woman in her plight. Still, he thought 
she carried it off rather well. There 
had been need for his keenness to read 
her secret. 

“T'll tell you, my girl, and I’m jolly 
glad to find sorne one who can enjoy it 
with me. What am I going to do with 
him?” He rose and paced the room 
for so long a time that she felt she 
could not bear it. She was about to 
speak when he abruptly halted and 
faced her with a petrifying burst of 
malignance. “What am I going to do 
with him?—wring him, wreck him, 
choke him, fling the fool back on his 
dung-heap to rot!” She stared at him, 
panting; then, summoning all her inge- 
nuity, she smiled slowly above the sick- 
ening fear that had rushed over her. 
Teevan glowed. That smile of hers— 
he could detect something relentless in 
it—was a tribute to his prowess no less 
than a confirmation of his power to 
read her. 

“T don’t understand,” she half-whis- 
pered, still with that restrained fierce- 
ness that gave him joy. 

“Of course you don’t. Am I to be 
read asa primer? I’m subtler, I trust, 
than an earthquake, a cyclone, a deluge. 
You don’t understand, but you shall.” 
He paced the floor again with a fop- 
pish air of pride. “Ah, it has worked 
so beautifully. Really, I’ve regretted 
there was no one [ let in to enjoy a 
work of art with me. But you, I see, 
will have the taste to applaud it, Nell, 
now that your eyes are opened. Oh, 
the thing has gone ideally! Only ap- 
plause was lacking.” 

“T don’t understand, Randall.” She 
could hardly manage the words. She 
was afraid her heart would beat them 
into some wil@cry of impatience. 

“You shall—you shall.” He gazed 
meditatively at her. “Yes, and you'll 
have to know it all to understand per- 
fectly, even my—my humiliation.” He 
unlocked the door of a closet and 
brought out something she did not rec- 
ognize until he had placed it across the 
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arms of a chair and stepped back. It 
was the portrait of Ewing’s mother. 
His face was contorted now in a most 
unpleasant sneer. 

“There’s the motif.” He resumed 
his seat at the desk, facing the picture. 
The sneer had gone, and whatever dig- 
nity of soul was in him sounded in the 
next words. 

“You can’t know what that meant to 
me when I saw it, when I knew who 
had done it, when I thought of the crea- 
ture. who carried it about parading his 
own shame and hers—and mine!” 

“T think I can understand that, Ran- 
dall.” 

“You can’t, I say. No woman could. 
You can’t begin to know the humilia- 
tion, how it tore me, knowing this fel- 
low walked the earth at all, a name- 
less spawn, holding my shame over me 
—over me! threatening every instant 
to cover me again with it. As if I’d not 
survived enough! Good God! was I 
to go through it again, and know that 
this puling whelp was the instrument— 
a thing to torture me, hold me up to 
ridicule, to make men smile and titter 
and mock me in club corners? Wasn’t 
her insult enough? Must she breed 
obscene things to echo it?” He flung 
an arm toward the picture with bitter 
vehemence. 

“Ah, my lady! my fine, loose lady, 
with your high talk and your low way! 
I hope you’ve watched me with those 
painted eyes of yours. Did you think 
I’d never strike back?” 

‘But how, Randall—how?” 

He replenished his glass and turned 
slowly away from the picture. 

“How, indeed? That’s where you 
meet me at last. Not every one could 
have carried it through, but it was sim- 
ple for me. Difficult in a way, yes. 
It’s been hard to stomach the fool, with 
his conceit and his whining. Oh, he 
fancies himself tremen@ously, for all 
his ways of a holy innocent, his damned 
airs of a sugar-candy Galahad. But 
I’ve won him, I tell you, by that very 
innocence of his. I’m the one soul in 
the world he truly reveres. His sun 
rises and sets in me. And now he’s 
where I want him. I’ve worn out his 


hope, kept him from doing the thing 
he wanted to do, kept him on the edge 
of despair out of respect and fear and 
love of me. The beggar has a certain 
devilish sort of genius, but he doesn’t 
know where it lies, and I’ve taken pre- 
cious good care he shouldn’t find out. 
Oh, but I’ve had a rich time of it—dis- 
gusting and rich. Nearly a year it is 
now that he’s led me this dance, but 
I’ve hooked him beautifully, and to- 
night I'll pull him in.” 

She had been watching the play of 
spite on his face, and it was with diffi- 
culty that she moistened her lips to say: 

“But what will you do to-night— 
what can you say?” 

“Everything I’ve laid a train for say- 
ing, this year past. Tell him how I de- 
spise him for his empty pretensions, his 
constant wretched failures. Show him 
to himself as a conceited dawdler and a 
cheat who has lived on my bounty— 
oh, I saw to that—a cheat who has de- 
frauded me of time and money and 
faith in man. Never fear but I’'lt know 
the things to say. I’ve told them to 
her often enough.” He thrust vicious- 
ly at the portrait. “And you'll hear it 
all, my Lady Disdain, with your face to 
the wall to hide its belated blushes.” 

Again she tried to speak, but her 
lips were dry. At last she achieved a 
few rather husky words. 

“Randall, if you please, might I have 
a glass of something—water, I’d like.” 

“To be sure, my child. You're cer- 
tain you won’t join me in a brandy and 
soda? No? Tl get you something 
below.” 

She clutched at the moment to quiet, 
if she could, that tumult of heart and 
brain. Her mind dwelt chiefly on Ew- 
ing’s dejection as she had left him the 
day before. Teevan came back, bear- 
ing a carafe and a bottle of soda wa- 
ter. She drank a glass of the water 
greedily, and murmured her thanks as 
he gave her more. It refreshed her, 
and she seemed to feel a renewal of 
strength. Her fever was heating her 
brain to wild activity. She felt a crazy 
desire to cool her head, to lean it against 
snow or cold metal. She thought fleet- 
ingly of cold things she had touched, of 
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marble, icicles, a brass rail with frost 
on it. She was goading her mind for 
a way to reach Teevan. She drank the 
second glass of water, and again he re- 
filled it, protesting against so poor a 
tipple as he took more brandy for him- 
self. 

She watched him narrowly as he pre- 
pared his drink. The decanter was so 
low that she thought he must be feel- 
ing what he had taken, and she won- 
dered if it might not have softened him, 
released some generosity in his poor 
soul, 

“You must have suffered, Randall, in 
all this. But won't it hurt you still 
more, doing what you mean to do— 
when you make him suffer?” 

“His suffering!” He waved a dep- 
recating hand. “What can he suffer 
compared to me? Disgust I’ve suffered, 
yes, and mortification. He could feel 
nothing approaching that if I flayed 
him here. Why, Nell, I pulled a rose 
from its bush this morning in Nev- 
ille’s garden, and crushed a worm 
crawling on its stem. <A poor, tiny 
green thing, yet it had lived, and had 
its successes and failures after a fash- 
ion. But you can’t imagine its actual 
suffering in death to equal my own 
mere disgust at crushing it.” 

The brandy had not softened him, 
she thought. Could it have made him 
cautious? 

“Have you never suspected, Randall, 
that there may be a sleeping fighter in 
him?” There was a glitter in her tor- 
mented eyes, a sudden fierce wish to be- 
hold battle between this puny insulter 
and Ewing aroused to his might. 

“Bah! a fighter!” He snapped con- 
temptuous fingers. “There’s the look 
in his eye sometimes, but I’ve disarmed 
him. He can’t fight me, his benefac- 
tor, his best friend. Never fear; he’ll 
wilt, wither, shrivel up. Oh, trust me 
for that. And suppose the impossible, 
suppose the worm turns in some fit of 
wormish desperation. I’ve the coup, 
have I not? You know what his moth- 
er is to him, a damned romantic mem- 
ory of pure womanhood and all that rot. 
Suppose him capable of so much as an 
eye-flash of defiance. Why, then, my 


child, he’ll know who—he’ll know what 
—his mother was; and he’ll know my 
right to describe her. He'll know what 
he is. And the words won't puzzle 
him; he’ll need no lexicon—crisp, An- 
glo-Saxon words. Do you think that 
will leave any fight in him—her shame 
and his? By gad! Nell, it’s too good 
to keep from him. He shall have it, 
anyway, though I’d meant to keep it 
back for my own sake. But that shall 
be the clincher. Before her face, there, 
I'll tell him what she was.” 

“Not that, Randall, surely not that!” 
Her veil of calmness had flown on the 
wind of his hate. She knew she must 
reveal herself. Her words had been so 
near a cry that he turned on her in 
amazement. 

“Listen, Randall, 
that. Let him off. I promise to take 
him away. It’s all true; you’ve handled 
him well, and you can break him now 
—but don’t. Please, please let him go. 
I'll take him away, I tell you. I prom- 
ise he shall never bother you again.” 

He looked at her, incredulous. 

“You're asking me to consider him 
—really ?” 

“No, no—to consider me. Please, 
please listen—please consider me.” 

But you—I thought you i 

“Randall”—she had regained a lit- 
tle of her first coolness—“I’m done for. 
I found that out to-day. I’ve a year 
to live, at most. A scant year, if it’s 
to be like this. -Try to grasp it. I’ve 
wanted so much, had so little of life. 
But I must go, they tell me. Can you 
understand what that means, as well as 
I understood what this meant to you— 
a sentence of death, a few little months 
to snatch at happiness?” 

He stared at hef uncertainly, but 
half-comprehending. She saw that the 
drink was affecting him at last. His 
eyes were dulled, his face had lost its 
centered look. 

“Going to die, Eleanor? Die ina 
year? What rot! Don’t talk rot. No- 
body dies in a year.” He spoke care- 
fully, with a deliberate attack on each 
word, as if he mistrusted his tongue. 

“But it’s true, Randall, I swear it’s 
true. Can you understand?” 


don’t—don’t do 


“ 
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“Understand?” he repeated, and 
through her tense absorption she was 
astonished to see on his face an in- 
credible look of pity. “Understand? 
Why, of course! And it’s too bad, my 
girl. Poor Eleanor! Die in a year— 
why wouldn’t I understand? But never 
mind He seemed to search clum- 
sily for words of cheer. “Death isn’t 
anything but an incident in the scheme 
of life—a precious contemptible one, 
I’ve no doubt. We live, and that’s a 
little thing—but death’s littler. I dare 
say we live as long as we need to.” 

She was nerving herself to new ap- 
peals, half-fearing she could not hold 
his attention. She seized on that un- 
precedented look of compassion. 

“But, Randall, you'll let him off—let 
him off for me—for my sake.” In her 
eagerness she rose and fluttered to the 
desk, standing before him. He whirled 
his chair about, and the look of com- 
miseration had gone. 

“No, no, no! You can’t understand, 
Nell. I couldn’t let him off if I wanted 
to. It’s fate, it’s retribution—the sins 
of the father—it’s scriptural, I tell 
you-—” His eyes were gleaming 
again with steellike implacability. 

“But for me, Randall, for my sake, 
for me alone—not thinking of him?” 

“Ah, lady, set me a harder task, but 
one of dignity—as difficult, as dan- 
gerous as you like, so it has some dig- 
nity. But not that. Here’—he grace- 
fully extended the handle of the dag- 
ger to her—‘‘slay me an you will—the 
blade is keen—a toy, but deadly—I’ll 
die smiling if you wish. But don’t ask 
for that cub’s happiness. Don’t rob 
me of my pay, Nell, my pay for all 
I’ve endured from him, his. boastings 
and snivelings, and his detestable hand- 
shakes. Don’t talk rot, I say, even if 
you must die.” 

Again she set herself to plead, des- 
peration feeding the fire in her head 
until she knew not her words. She was 
conscious only of a torrent of speech, 
coaxing, imploring, wheedling, even 
threatening. But all she evoked was 
the steady, smiJing negative, his head 
shaken unwittingly to the rhythm of 
her phrases. 





She stopped at last, panting, striving 
to keep back the passionate words of 
entreaty that still formed, crushing 
them down in a maddened conscious- 
ness of their impotence. She stared 
wildly, feeling only a still stubborn de- 
termination. Ewing would soon come 
—yet it seemed that she had no re- 
source save appeal. She felt this, and 
raged against it, striding away from 
Teevan across the room. For the first 
time in her gentle life she was feeling 
the sensation she thought a man must 
feel in fighting. She had an impulse to 
strike blindly, to wound, to beat down 
with her hands. Without volition she 
measured her antagonist and wondered 
deliriously if she could throw him to 
the floor. He seemed so small to her, 
and hateful—hateful and small enough 
to kill. 

Constantly beside her thoughts, like 
a little refrain, went the remembrance 
that she had brought Ewing there, torn 
him from his youth and_ splendid 
dreams to give him to this—she the be- 
trayer! The fever waxed, the tortured 
blood trampled in her head like hurry- 
ing hoofs. 

But she could not strike Teevan, ex- 
tinguish him with blows, and she set 
herself again to play the beggar. And 
she could not beg across the room. Bit 
by bit she crept to the entreated one, 
her great eyes full of flame and fear, 
and laid pitiful hands on his shoulder. 
Still the shaken head met her, the icy 
smile, the dulled eyes. 

“No good talking, Nell! No good! 
You mortify me, my word, you do. 
Demand something great, something to 
task a man; ask me ‘ 

Again he picked up the dagger with 
a return to that extravagant air of the 
sighing gallant. 

“Here, I point it to my heart, see! 
A mere thrust—your beautiful hand is 
still equal to it. I'd be proud of the 
blow. I'd give you my life gladly— 
but not my self-respect. You’re too 
stunning a woman, Nell, to waste your- * 
self on that cub—a woman to die for 
indeed. You were never finer than at 
this moment.” In the excess of his 
emotion he threw an arm about her 
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She started back, but he held 


waist. 
her. 
“Never finer, Nell, on my soul—too 


” 


fine for that damned 
She put out her hands in an instinc- 
tive shuddering movement of repulsion. 
Still he clung to her, muttering his in- 
supportable phrases. He clung and 
she could not release herself without 
doing what she had thought was im- 
possible—exert her unused hands in 
striking, thrusting, beating off. She 
hesitated ; she did not like to touch him. 
His voice came faintly, too, as if from 
afar, floating up feeble and hateful. So 
he would hold Ewing and slay him 
with his voice. He was playing with 
the dagger again and proffering his 
heart with maudlin eyes. Prisoning 
her still with his right arm, he took her 
hand in his left and clumsily set it on 
the dagger’s hilt. 
“It would be a 
Press home!” 
that she 





sweet death, Nell. 
He drew her closer, so 
staggered on his shoulder. 
“Gad! your eyes are fine. What a 
woman you are! Too great, Nell, for 
that beaten whelp, even before he took 
to your sister 

She gave a desperate little cry and 
struck out to free herself. It was hard- 
ly more than a gesture to have him 
away, but she was conscious, with a 
lightning shock, that the blade moved 
under her hand. She heard Teevan’s 
shrill scream of fright and pain: 

“You're killing me—you're 
me!” 

But she saw only Ewing with cov- 
ered face, and pushed the harder, lost 
to all but her blind sense of opposition. 
Then she heard a new note in Teevan’s 
cry: 

“Ewing! Ewing!” 

She turned quickly, 





killing 


while Teevan re- 


treated round a corner of the desk, 
snarling his rage—turned, see Ew- 
ing 

g. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

He stood just inside the door, hat in 
hand, regarding the scene witha look 
that was troubled yet cool. She felt 
her way cautiously back to a chair, 


afraid of fainting, and grasped it for 
support. Finding that her hand still 
clutched the dagger, she dropped it, 
with a shudder of disgust. 

Ewing shrewdly-noted where the dag- 
ger fell, then his eyes flashed to Tee- 
van. There was a stain of blood on 
the silken shirt, and the little man was 
staring down at this, incredulous. 

“By God! she meant it,” he muttered. 
Then his eyes rose to meet Ewing’s, and 
a look of sudden malignance blazed into 
them. 

“So you’ve come!” 
look, was full of hate. 
in time, you whelp! Now you'll hear 
something you might have heard that 
first night when I had to fuddle you 
with tales of a seizure. Now you'll 
know x 

But the woman started toward him 
with a suddenness that broke his speech. 

“Tf you tell him he'll kill you!” 
The words came with a quick, whis- 
pering intensity, and there was a rapt, 
almost rejoicing look on her face, as 
of one eager for the deed. 

Teevan looked scornfully to Ewing 
again, but was chilled by a certain 
sharp, cold light in his eyes, the look 
of one alert and ready. His words 
gave meaning to this look. 

“If you tell me, I'll kill you,” said 
Ewing. The sentence was evenly ut- 
tered, and the tone was low and cool, 


The cry, like the 
“You’ve come 





almost deferential, but the intention 
was not to be mistaken. 
Teevan laughed, flourishing a ges- 


ture of scorn for the threat. 

“T’m no coward’— But he broke off, 
waiting, watching, with fear in his eyes. 

“T’ll take this,” said Ewing. He 
lifted the portrait tenderly from the 
chair and thrust it under his arm with 
a protecting movement. Teevan stared 
at this with an air of fine disdain, but 
did not speak. 

The woman had been waiting for his 
words with parted lips. Now she 
breathed a long, trembling sigh of re- 
lief and turned to Ewing. 

“You see, he has nothing to say. 
us go. 

He opened the door for her and 


Let 
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closed it after them without looking 
again at Teevan. 

“There’s a reason why I can’t do 
it for you now,” he said, as they went 
down the stairs. She wondered what 
he could mean, but was too little alive 
to ask. 

Ewing would have left her at her 
door, but she urged him to go in. She 
took him to sit in the unlighted library, 
and there, when he could no longer see 
her face, he was astounded to hear her 
talk of her girlhood, her school-days, of 
the few people they knew in common, 
of Piersoll’s new book, of her broth- 
er’s ranch-life; of a score of little gos- 
sipy matters that would occur to the 
untroubled mind in a twilight chat. 

Only once did she refer to Teevan. 

lease don’t see him again,” she urged. 
“Promise me, promise never to let him 
tell you—anything. Please, please 
promise that.” 

Believing she plead for herself, he 
felt that old longing to lift her in his 
arms and show her there without words 
ehow little she had to fear. But he con- 
trolled himself to answer simply: “I 
promise; I’ll never let him speak to me 
again. Don’t be afraid; he shall never 
say anything to me.” 

Her father came in presently, grum- 
bling about the lack of light as he 
stumbled against a chair. He let it be 
known that he had returned to the city 
in some alarm about her, inspired by a 
letter from her aunt. She hastily as- 
sured him that she was well—never 
better. But he demurred at her re- 
maining longer in town. 

“You'll have to get out, daughter. 
It’s beastly unpleasant doing those slum 
things in summer. You need life and 
gaiety. You come with me and dance, 
play bridge, swim, sail—enjoy yourself 
with your own kind for a while. You’re 
going on Tom Neville’s yacht to-mor- 
row. He’s to pick us up about noon 
with Randy Teevan.” 

“Will he be there?” she asked. 

“He will, and he’ll be one of a jolly 
crowd that will liven you up. Here’s 
Clarence—he must come, too.” 

Her brother had felt his way through 


the darkness, and before she guessed 
his intention he had found one of the 
electric lights and turned it on. She 
shrank back with a strange, smothered 
cry, under the sudden light, her hand 
before her face, as if to ward off invisi- 
ble horrors, her eyes staring at them un- 
der it, wild with appeal. They were 
speechless for the moment, alarmed 
by her manifest illness, her fright- 
ened, haggard face, in which the fever 
raged. Her brother was the first to 
speak, going to her and taking the 
blind, defending hand she had put out. 
She clung to him when she felt his 
touch, but turned her face away. 

“See here, Nell,” he began, in tones 
of .savage decision, “no yachting trip 
for you, my girl. *“Twon’t do, gover- 
nor, you can see that for yourself. But 
I’ll tell you what she’s going to do— 
she’s going to pack up and go back to 
the mountains with me and stay there 
till she’s well.” 

She still clung to him, drawing his 
arms around her with an effect of hi- 
ding. 

“Yes, yes, that’s it—let’s go there— 
out where there’s room. It’s stifling 
here. Have you noticed how curiously 
stifling it is? Too many people, dead 
people and live people, and all hob- 


nobbing. We must get away, broth- 
er.” 

“You hear that, dad? She'll go back 
with me. Jlow soon, Nell?—I say, 
how soon?” he rep ated, for she had 


10t seemed to hear him. 

“Tow She raised her eyes 
to them with sudden intelligence, then 
“Oh, soon, 


soon 


sprang wildly to her feet. 
at once !—well, not to-night, perhaps” 
sank again—‘‘but to-mor- 
row, next day. Wei'llall go. Mr. Ew- 
ing is going.” Her eyes rested on Ew- 
ing a moment; then, with a difficult 
smile, she turned to her brother. “And 
Virgie must go, too. Telegraph her to- 
night. She'll make us gay, she’ll make 
us—as we used to be. We couldn’t go 
without Virgie. She will—comfort us.” 
“She'll go, too, sis. It’s all right. 
I'll telegraph. But what are you afraid 
of? You'll be a well woman there in 
a month.” 


back 


- she 
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“Afraid—I afraid?” She looked up 
at him in wonder. “I don’t know. Oh, 
yes, I do. Why, I just tried to kill— 
I’ve just killed—killed a hundred peo- 
ple—killed x 

“Good Lord—there—she’s fainted! 
Get some water and a drop of brandy, 
dad!” 

“Poor child—it’s so fearfully unpleas- 
ant,” murmured Bartell, as he came 
back with a glass and decanter. 

“Tt’s that tenement-house thing that’s 
got on her nerves.” 

“An unpleasant business,” returned 
his father, “all that rot—mighty un- 
pleasant !” 

Ewing waited in the outer room un- 
til he heard the broken murmur of her 
voice and knew that she had recov- 
ered. Then he went quietly out, the 
portrait under his arm. He had the 
feeling that it had been contaminated by 
Teevan’s touch. 

He began dismantling his studio that 
night. He stopped in the work once to 
look out over the roofs, glowing luridly 
under a half-moon. This was because 
the pleading of the woman still rang 
in his ears: “Don’t let him tell you 
anything’—and the whole entreating 
look of her flashed back to him. Then 
the big, slow tears of pity gathered in 
his eyes to set the chimney-pots dan- 
cing before him. 

“Tf only I hadn’t owed him money!” 
he muttered, raging up and down, be- 
side himself with pity and hatred. 

It was not until a day before they 
started West that Mrs. Laithe learned 
the secret of this pity of Ewing’s that 
had so puzzled her. Alden 
begged a moment with her in the af- 
ternoon of that day, and she, sunk in 
the languor of her sickness, received 
him where she lay, in her own sitting- 
rooni, 

He swept her with a long, knowing 
look as he entered, reading, she saw, 
the truth about her condition. 

“Td gladly go with you, Nell,” he 
began—“let my own walls close at the 
same time.” 

But she would have no bald admis- 
sions. “I’m not going, Alden—I’m 





Teevan > 


only a bit run down. 
a month out there.” 

He detected her insincerity, but only 
smiled in a hurt way. “That’s one of 
your rules of the game, isn’t it, to keep 
up the pretense. Of course I can’t ex- 
pect you to break rules for me.” 

She faced him stanchly, looking de- 
nial. 

“But I must tell you something,” he 
went on quickly, “something horrible 
and absurd and unbelievable.” She lis- 
tened, and grew faint in an agony of 
unbelief, while he told her what had 
inspired Ewing’s behavior the night be- 
fore. She made him repeat it, testing 
each detail, weighing its credibility 
against Ewing’s inexperience; dazedly 
trying to see herself as he must see her 
now. Alden Teevan regarded her with 
quickening sympathy. 

“It wasn’t a pretty thing to do, Nell, 
but I saw he had some deviltry afoot, 
and I got it from him—TI half-choked 
and half-wheedled it from him. For- 
tunately he was drunk or I couldn’t 
have got it either way. But now you 
know. It began, as nearly as I could 
gather, one night last spring when Ew- 
ing saw you leaving the house. The 
vain little fool guessed he’d seen you, 
and told him the tale about a woman 
who’d been harassing him because he 
was trying to break off an affair with 
her.” 

“T remember 

“And then last night—— 

“Last night—ah, last night!” She 
laughed weakly, recalling the scene that 
had met Ewing’s eyes, perceiving what 
he must have thought. “I’d have done 
it for you,” she heard him say again, 
and shuddered. She recalled, too, her 
own later urging: “Never let him tell 
you anything.” How pitiful she must 
have seemed to him, and how mon- 
strous! She laughed again wildly, sud- 
denly struck by the cunning of this sa- 
tire on truth. Alden Teevan recalled 
her from the picture. 

“Tt was like him, wasn’t it, Nell?— 
like both of them—like him to say it, 
and like the other to believe. But the 
harm can be undone. You can ex- 
plain—a word or two.” 


I shall pick up in 


” 
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She stared at him in sudden conster- 
hation. It had flashed upon her that 
no half-truth would satisfy Ewing. 
She knew she would be unequal to any 
adequate fiction; she would falter and 
he would see to the heart of her lie. 
She must let him think as he did—or 
blacken his dearest memory. But to 
Alden Teevan she only said: 

“Ah, yes—a word will explain—and 
I’m so grateful to you.” She was won- 
dering then if she were glad or sorry 
that he had told her. She might have 
liyed out her little time without know- 
ing, she thought. 

“Of course, if you’d like me to tell 
him, Nell——” 

“No, no, Alden, thank you; but that’s 
for me.” 

They had not spoken Ewing’s name, 
but his concern in the matter, the mean- 
ing of his faith in the woman, was a 
matter that seemed to lie open to them 
both. Teevan had assumed it and she 
had made no denial. His recognition 
of it colored his leave-taking. 

“All happiness for you, Nell. The 
game ought to be worth playing with 
you—and with him. You both live so 
hard.” He found it difficult to say as 
little, there were such gratitude and 
such misery in her eyes as they fell be- 
fore his, trying to veil at least a part of 
what she felt. But he left her so. 

She lay a long time trying to realize 
Ewing in this new light. She had never 
read anything in his eyes but the full- 
est devotion, and yet for months he 
had believed this sinister thing. She 
caught again his young, sorry, protest- 
ing look, and the poignancy of it 
brought her tears. There came into the 
tenderness she had felt for him some- 
thing of awe for his unquestioning al- 
legiance, a thing that had not wavered 
under the worst he could believe. Then 
the monstrous absurdity of what he did 
believe came upon her once more, and 
she laughed; but her tears still fell. 
And so, with laughter and tears, she 
set him up anew in her heart, her be- 
loved child and her terrible master. She 
was glad now that she knew. It made 
him more to her. And the time would 
be so short. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Ewing had looked forward pleasant- 
ly to meeting Virginia Bartell again, 
but it was a new Virginia who met 
him with a nod when he joined the 
party on the evening of the start. She 
had eyes only for her sister, the white, 
weak, phantom thing who smiled terri- 
bly as her brother half-carried her into 
the stateroom of their car. Through 
the days of the journey he sought to 
cheer her, wistfully making jests about 
the flat land and its people as they sped 
through the little wooden towns, prom- 
ising her a land that would be “busy 
every minute.” But she would only 
say: “I'll like your land when it makes 
sister well.’ 

“Tt’s bound to,” he assured her. “No- 
body dies there unless he gets care- 
less.” 

The girl shuddered, and turned to 
him with a sudden helpless yielding. 

“T can hardly bear it,” she said, al- 
most in a whisper. ‘You don’t know 
what she is to me, how I’ve loved her 
and loved her and loved her. And 
yet I’ve accepted her as a matter of 
course, a thing that couldn’t be taken 
from me, like the world itself. How 
could I think she might .be like—like 
those others? Oh, I never dreamed I 
could lose my dearest—my dearest!” 

He waited a moment, and at last said 
gently: “You won't lose your dearest 
—we won’t lose her.” 


“Oh, but she’s going, before our 
eyes.” 

“Listen to me, listen, now! She’s 
going to get well. She'll be strong 


again—I know it.” I say she can’t die; 
but you must be sure of it—as sure as 
[ am—do you hear?—as sure as I 
am.” 

“Yes, yes—I will be sure.” She tried 
to look at him through her tear-wet 
lashes. He smiled at her confidently. 

“Tf we’re both sure we can have your 
sister crying in a month because Ben 
won’t let her work in the garden.” 

“Oh, if you only——” She broke off 
to look at him in wondering gratitude. 

“And I'll go in and tell her so now,” 
he added, rising. 
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“Yes, yes, make her feel sure, too,” 
she implored. She turned quickly to 
the car-window, where twilight was 
blurring the fields to a far, dreamy hori- 
zon, level and vast. He stood a mo- 
ment, tracing with mental point the line 
of her profile under the boyish cap 
pinned to her yellow hair. 

Mrs. Laithe lay on a narrow sofa in 
the stateroom. She had moved from 
that only to the berth at night since 
their start, and had betrayed a prefer- 
ence for being alone in the little com- 
partment. Ewing had felt, however, 
that she liked to talk with him as eve- 
ning drew on. She had sent for him at 
this hour the day before, and they had 
sat together in the dusk. He was re- 
assured by the cheerfulness of her tone 
as she greeted him now. 

“We're flying so fast,” she said joy- 
ously. 

“To make you well the sooner. I’ve 
just been telling Virginia what we'll do 
for you even in a month. You'll be 
riding and climbing, and you'll cry be- 
cause you can’t fell trees or rive out 
shakes, or something.” 

“l’m not worrying about that. It 
will come right very soon.” 

“We'll make it come right. No one 
ever dies a natural death there, you 
know.” 

“And there’s so much room there.” 
She smiled. “So much room to—to 
live. And life is so full. I like to 
hear it, through Virgie and through 
you. You are shells that give me the 
roar of it.” 

When he had gone the woman 
laughed in a helpless, shuddering way, 
then raised herself far enough toward 
the window to see the fields rushing by 
outside. There was timidity in her look 
until she had seen a mile of that 
lentless earth rush back and away from 
her. She seemed to need this assur- 
ance that she was going away from the 
trouble in the crude, literal sense of 
earthly distance—going off where there 
was room “to live,” she had told Ew- 
ing: “to die’ she had amended the 
phrase to herself. For death was now 
a solace she faced. She who had been 
so hot for the fight, so avid of life, had 


re- 


been cheated of a combatant’s priv- 
ileges. She coula not tell Ewing the 
truth, and she could not live while he 
believed the lie. She craved only a 
moderate speed in the descent. Too 
long a wait would be wearisome, and 
the wise man had assured her against 
that. Yet-.she felt that she had the right 
to be a little glad when her brother told 
her the next day of a change in the 
plan. ; 

“Tt will be better for you and Virgie 
to go to Ewing’s place, Nell. It’s al- 
ways quiet there, and my place is pretty 
busy and noisy. I'll manage to stay 
over there with you a good deal, and 
we'll get a woman to come and do for 
you—lI know one that will be glad to 
come. It will only be for a little while, 
you know.” 

She smiled at that well-worn fiction, 
but applauded the plan. 

“T shall like it, dear, and Virgie will, 
too, I’m sure, if you think it best, and 
if Mr. Ewing——” 

“Ewing suggested it, and he didn’t 
waste any words telling what a good 
plan he thought it was. We'll have 
some extra things brought up from Pa- 
gosa to make you comfortable, and you 
can have a bully long rest there.” 

“A long rest, yes.” 

After he had gone she mused on her 
brother’s wors. “A long rest.” Yes, 
arest. “Yet a little sleep, a little slum- 
ber, a little folding of the hands to 
sleep.” She remembered now that it 
would come to her in the shelter of 
those hills, perhaps in that room to 
which her thoughts had flown so many 
times, where she had seen the awaken- 
ing man in the sleeping boy, and 
caught misty shadowings of the portent 
he bore for her. Her eyes might fall 
before his now, but they need not fall 
before the eyes of his mother. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


3en Crider waited for them on the 
station-platform at Pagosa. He was 
excited to a point of feverish unrest un- 
til the train warned its way out of the 
last cafion. Then, by a masterful ef- 








_ 
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fort, he became elaborately nonchalant. 
That train had brought Ewing back to 
him, but he constrained himself to han- 
dle the occasion as one rising hardly to 
common levels. .He would have con- 
sidered any other demeanor “shame- 
less.” 

His greeting was a simple: “Oh, 
that you, Kid? Howdy!” But when 
the start was made he insisted that Ew- 
ing should drive. Ben sat in the rear 
seat. He wanted to look at Ewing’s 
back for five hours. 

The sick woman, in another and ea- 
sier conveyance, rejoiced that she was 
going still farther into the peace of her 
last refuge. As they left the brown- 
floored valley and began to climb the 
mountain-road, she was glad that the 
green walls closed in behind them; glad 
of every difficult ascent; every stream 
forded; every confusing turn of the 
way. She was hiding herself, cun- 
ningly insuring the peace of her last 
hours. 

Made at home in the little cabin, she 
still felt the world rushing back from 
her as had the fields rushed by when 
she looked from the car-window. And 
she rested in this. Affairs went on 
about her, plans were made, talk of the 
future or of the day; all went by her 
unheeded, save for a blurred and pleas- 
ant effect of swiftness. Outwardly she 
was serene, languorously, incuriously 
placid. Inwardly she thrilled with a 
luxury of inertness. 

She had thought that she could ad- 
just herself, after a little, to the new 
look in Ewing’s eyes, knowing as she 
did its secret spring. It was a look of 
blind acceptance, of unquestioning ad- 
oration—and mingled with it was a 
maddening pity. But there flashed from 
him, too, at times, a look of purpose 
and assurance, steady, secret, deter- 
mined. She detected this chiefly when 
he glanced up to her from his draw- 
ing. He had brought with him a story 
to illustrate for the Knickerbocker, and 
he was, at last, to finish that series of 
Western scenes for the same period- 
ical. And he had flown to this work 
with a frantic haste, with the look, as 
he bent over the board, that seemed to 


say: “This is for you. Be patient with 
me, it will soon be done.” 

When the work did not claim him he 
stayed by her side, watchful for. serv- 
ice, jealous of Virginia for little acts 
he might not himself perform. His 
eyes seldom left her, she thought, 
though she could not long endure their 
look, and she knew that he read this 
evasion of hers in the light of what 
Teevan had told him. Through all his 
devotion there was a gentle aloofness, 
a constant withdrawing, as if he knew 
that he must never come close. 

She had laughter and tears again for 
this when.she was alone, though there 
were times when, in her weakness, her 
wild craving for the fulness of what 
she might not have, that she would have 
old it all in one surrendering cry to 
him but for the eyes of Kitty Teevan. 
They were always upon her now—Ew- 
ing had hung the portrait in the studio 
—holding her with passionate entreaty, 
the mother pleading for herself in the 
memory. She could never tell 
him, she knew, under those eyes. 

She coolly studied Ewing on the days 
when he worked s 


son’s 


indoors, detaching 
herself from his life as one about to go 
on along journey. From her shadowed 
couch she scanned his face as he bent 
over the drawing-board. It had filled 
in the year since she first saw it, and 
was an older face, the strength of it 
more conscious, the promise of it al- 
most kept in its well-controlled, level- 
eyed maturity. Much of the boy re- 
mained to flash out, but slfe saw that 
this would never go; that it would kin- 
dle his eyes when the brown hair had 
gone white. It was this eternal boy- 
ishness, she saw, that made him quick 
of response to another’s interest; this 
that had made him seem too ductile un- 
der Teevan’s manipulation, when in 
truth he had merely been loath to hurt, 
fearing nothing so much as another’s 
pain. The forward line of the nose and 
the smoldering fierceness of eye should 
have been more informing. That was 
the face, vital, fearless, patiently self- 
willed for all its kindly immaturities of 
concession, that Teevan had thought to 
prevail over by his stings of waspish 
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contempt. She smiled pityingly for 
Teevan, until she recalled that she also 
misread its lines. There were moments 
when her beaten spirit fluttered up at 
thought of Teevan’s being blasted by 
what he had thought to blast. But a 
look at the mother’s restraining face, or, 
still more, a look at Ewing as he would 
glance from his work up to the por- 
trait, stilled this craving for battle. It 
was well, she thought, as it had fallen. 

Ewing had set to work doubtingly 
at first, but with laughing energy when 
he found that the lines came again at 
his ig He felt, indeed, that his fa- 
cility had been increased. 

Though he had rushed at the draw- 
ings with a powerful incentive—to make 
himself free so that he could perform 
one great service for his lady—he 
yielded often to the persuasions of Mrs. 
Laithe and took Virginia out for ad- 
ventures. They explored box cafions 
that she believed to be impenetrable un- 
til he nonchalantly opened a way to 
their secret They whipped 
trout-streams and he  complacently 
caught fish from holes she would angle 
in without result. He tried to per- 
suade her that certain brown patches 
he professed to detect off through the 
forest from time to time were deer; 
but vainly each time, until there would 
be a sudden terrific shattering amid the 
inderbrush, and perhaps a_ fleeting 
of the brown patch with its 
white center, flying in swift rebuke to 
her .unbelief. They climbed hills to- 
gether, and he irritated her by his con- 
tinued ease of breath under the strain, 
while her own “wind” that she had 
thought so well of in Kensington was 
exhausted by the first moments of ef- 
fort. 

It was on their return from an after- 
noon’s fishing one day that they found 
Bartell bestowing Cooney on his sister. 

“T bought him for you from Pierce,” 


recesses. 


‘ 
rlimpse 


he was explaining. “Of course Virgie 
can ride him until you're fit again.” 


The sick woman greeted her old 
friend formally in the presence of the 
others. But when four had gone in- 
side she led the little roan around to 


the corral, and there, sheltered by its 


wall, she put an arm tightly over his 
lowered neck and laid her face to his 
with fond little words of greeting and 
remembrance. He had carried her so 
well on a day when nothing had hap- 
pened; when she was a girl herself, it 
almost seemed, more curious of the 
world than knowing. 


The days went, shortening. She kept 
to her couch through all but those hours 
when the sun was high. Then she lay 
to be warmed in the open while the 
year died before her. She could not 
see another year. She must read all 
her meanings into this one. September 
went and October waned. The sky 
was often overcast. They had ceased 
to talk of her going back. Her brother 
reminded her cheerfully that he had 
half-expected a long stay for her. She 
must be patient. She spoke in his own 
vein of hopefulness, promising patience, 
and smiled as ever on her pair, who 
still wandered in that garden, banter- 
ing comrades, tasting the frnit of every 
tree but one. - 

And one day she knew that all her 
imaginings about this pair had been 
vain; caught in it the deepened look of 


Ewing as -he turned from Virginia to 
herself. It was a thing to bask in 


fervid sun itself. 
made it harder to 

Yet always before her 
of Kitty Teevan with its 
beseeching “You have so little 
time to live, and I must live in his mem- 
ory always!” And so she put the thing 
away, letting him think as he must, 
wincing under his look of pity, and that 
devouring thing that lurked always back 
of his pity, and striving for lightness 
when she — with him. 

\nd then, all in a day 
winter came. The wind fell to an omi- 
nous hush one midday, and a leaden 
quiet lay over the hills. Blurred masses 
of cloud rose slowly above the peaks, 


—that look—like the 
But it hurt her, too; 
let go of life. 
was the face 
eyes ; 


and a night, 


shaping themselves with ponderous 
sloth. Below these a white mist 
formed. Then one tiny snow crystal 
fell. It was followed by another, and 


then by more, 
hurried ease. 


floating down with un- 
Meaningless wisps they 
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seemed, fugitive bits of wool, perhaps, 
from a sheep losing its fleece in some 
near-by shearing-pen. More of them 
came with the same slow loitering grace, 
as if they would lull suspicion of the 
fury they heralded. 

By night the storm had shut off the 
hills so that the cabin might have been 
set in a plain, for all the eye could see. 
The flakes no longer came saunteringly, 
but swiftly now, in a slant of honest 
fervor, frankly threatening. 

By morning the land was muffled in 
white. The sun shone pale and cold 
through the mist, and the wind began 
a game with its new plaything, still 
light and dry, and quick to dance to any 
piping. Spruce and hemlock seemed 
to have darkened their green, and their 
arms drooped wearily under the white 
burdens they bore. The second day’s 
fall buried their lowest branches so that 
not even the circle of bare earth was 
left about them. 

Inside the cabin they sought the peace 
of the earth under its cover, the trust- 
ful repose of the live things sleeping 
there. The days sped by almost un- 
marked. Scarcely ever were they cer- 
tain of the day of week or month, es- 
pecially after Ben forgot to mark his 
calendar on the days he and Ewing de- 
voted to getting deer for their winter’s 
meat. There were but opinions as to 
the date after that. 

Ewing and Virginia, after the snow 
packed, went forth on snow-shoes far 
into the white silence ; over open spaces 
so glaring that the eyes closed in de- 
fense; through ravines where once- 
noisy streams were stilled; and under 
forest arches of green where the snow 
was darkened to hints of blue. 

Mrs. Laithe, too, sought the open 
when the sun was high, and one day in 
midwinter she walked as far as the lake 
in the path beaten by the stock. It did 
not occur to her then that this was 
no feat for a dying woman; nor even 
on the succeeding days when this walk 
became her habit. It was a change for 
her eyes from the cabin prospect; the 
sun warmed her genially, despite the 
intense cold, and she likeds the still- 
ness, all the movements of life going 


on in a strange muffled stillness. This 
helped her to remember her own plight. 
Life still abounded with all its warmth 
and glad clashing, but she must have 
only eyes for it—no heart of desire. 
She had been so sure of this from the 
first that she gave but heedless smiles to 
the others when they told her she was 
better. They had always said such 
things. 

She slept the long nights through 
now, seeking bed like a tired child, and 
waking in strange refreshment. And 
milk no longer appeased her hunger as 
it had wholly done when she arrived. 
The savor of baked meats was now 
sweet to her. She was presently walk- 
ing to the lake both morning and af- 
ternoon, breathing deep of the dry air 
that ran fire in her veins as she absorbed 
it. And the flush on her face when she 
returned was not that of fever. 

But more eloquent than these physic- 
al symptoms was a sullen current of 
rebellion rising slowly within her, the 
old fighting instinct, a lust of sheer liv- 
ing, a thing she had bélieved was long 
since extinct. 

She did not lose her certainty of death 
all in a day. For weeks she was 
haunted merely by an unquiet suspicion. 
The cough still racked her night and 
morning, and the fever came each eve- 
ning, but the old potency seemed to have 
gone from both. She tried to believe 
at first that this was one of those false 
rallies so common before the, end. 

The full, maddening realization came 
to her on a day when Ewing walked 
with her to the lake. He turned on her 
suddenly when they had mounted a 
slope, seized both her hands, and looked 
long into her eyes with a certain grave 
wonder. 

“You are made new,” he said at last. 
She trembled in a sudden panic, di- 
vining the truth of it, feeling, even as 
he spoke, a great rush of life over- 
whelming her. ; 

“You are living again, you are going 
to live. I knew you would live.” He 
still gripped her hands. It was as if 
he had drawn her, warm and pulsing, 
out of all the wintry death about them. 
She could not face him, but released 
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her hands and turned away. He had 
seen truly. She had relaxed utterly 
when she came, to waver unresistingly 
down into the cool abyss of her despair. 
But some indomitable brute thing had 
risen in her while she slept, to fight for 
life, and to fire her whole being with 
its triumph. While she had rested and 
waited in that luxury of self-abandon- 
ment she had been eheated of her vic- 
tory—betrayed back to life. 

Trying now to think what life would 
mean to her, she was overwhelmed with 
shame and dismay. With death so near 
things had been simple. But how could 
she live on and face Ewing, shaming 
herself and shaming him in the darkness 
of his belief about her? 

They walked back to the cabin in si- 
lence. Ewing, too, she felt, saw the fu- 
ture to be less simple now. 

“T shall know what to do,” he said, 
as they reached the door; and there was 
again in his eyes that puzzling look of 
some fixed purpose. For the first timé 
this vaguely alarmed her now, and she 
questioned him .swiitly with her eyes. 
But he only pointed to his mother’s por- 

rait—they had entered the studio— 
and said: “Do you think I’d do less for 
you than I would for her?” 

She could endure neither his own 
look nor the mother’s, and fled to her 
room. There she studied her face in 
the glass. It was all true. She was 
going to live, and she sickened at the 
thought. Again it was a time for tears 
and laughter. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


The white giant, sun-stricken, droop- 
ing languidly, crumbled and dissolved 
before their eyes. The air softened. 
The streams rushed full, the southern 
hillsides showed bare and gaunt. 

In the lake cabin they felt aged by 
their imprisonment; it had been so 
long, so remote from the world rush. 
Like prisoners long confined, they were 
loath to leave a dungeon where life had 
been well ordered if not exhilarating. 

But there came a day when, in the 
blaze of noontime, Ben Crider moved 


his chair out by the doors and sang 
softly te the strains of his guitar. His 
eyes blinked in the sunlight as he sang, 
yet they did not fail to detect the signs 
of spring so plentiful about the clear- 
ing in bud and leaf and tiny. grass shoot, 
even though patches of snow still lay 
in the shaded spots. 

It was no longer disputable that 
spring was real; no baseless tradition, 
but an unfolding reality. Ben had di- 
vined it, and the other prisoners were 
not long in proving it. 

‘One of them surveyed it in panic 
wonder, turning in upon herself to face 
the ordeal of enforced living. They 
wandered in the open, three of them, 
now, finding it good to feel the bare, 
elastic earth under their feet again, 
and prove the noiseless but sensational 
life of growing things all about them. 
They plucked buds to see their secret 
hearts, and exposed the roots of peep- 
ing herbs that had begun their. stri- 
vings before the snow went. 

It was in the flush of this exulta- 
tion over winter’s downfall that they 
planned camp life in a vale at the edge 
of the lake, where the spruces thinned 
to leave wide-vaulted arches, and spread 
the floor with yielding brown rugs of 
the pine-needle. They began it as a 
play, and finished with a permanent 
camp into which they moved from the 
cabin. There were tents and beds, a 
table, a sheet-iron. stove, chests for their 
stores, and hammocks in which to be 
fanned by the south wind. 

Bartell promised his sister vast bene- 
fits from this life. 

“This will put the finished touches to 
you, sis. A month here and you'll be 
loping over the range, high, wide, and 
handsome. It'll take an elk-high fence 
to hold you after you’ve slept a while 
out here.” 

She felt the truth of what he said, and 
was appalled by it. Almost daily she 
dismayed herself by recalling some un- 
premeditated feat of strength or en- 
durance. Life had crept back to her 
like a whipped dog, and bitterly she felt 
the sting of its satire. 

Ewing brought his drawing to the 
camp and spent the mornings in work. 
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He had fiftiished his series for the Kunick- 
erbocker during the winter, and these 
drawings, with the illustrations for the 
story previously made, had brought him 
enough to discharge the Teevan debt. 
He had reported this transaction signifi- 
cantly to Mrs. Laithe, and was now busy 
on pictures for another story for the 
Knickerbocker. 

“Only a little longer,” he said, with 
a meaning she could not fathom, and he 
returned to his work with a singular 
absorption. Not even Ben could dis- 
tract him when he sauntered up for his 
daily criticism. Ben was respectful to 
the drawings after he saw the checks 
they brought, but his summing up of 
the purchaser’s acumen never varied. 

“Well, well—fools and their money! 
The idee of payin’ out cash fur a thing 
that looks as much like Red Phinney as 
that there does!” 

When work was done for the day 
Ewing would turn to Mrs. Laithe with 
a smile of release, and they would stray 
along some dim trail or off into path- 
less, shaded silences of the wood, lin- 
gering in grassy mountain meadows, or 
skirting the base of bleak crags where 
streaks of snow in shadow still clung to 
the gray walls. She was conscious then 
of a tumult throbbing wonderfully be- 
neath the surface of their companion- 
ship—a tumult of life aching for release. 

One afternoon they sought their 
cafion of delayed winter after many 
days’ neglect of it. They wondered if 
spring might not have reached even 
that secret recess at last. They left 
the trail that skirted the edge and de- 
scended a rocky way that Ewing found, 
emerging at last through a fringe of 
the stunted cedars into the gloom of 
the depths. 

At first glance this last  strong- 
hold of winter seemed to have remained 
impregnable. But, listening ‘intently, 
they heard a steady liquid murmur, the 
very music of spring come at last to 
sing the gorge awake. 

“It’s the very last of winter,” said 
Ewing mournfully. “That snow is 
eaten through and through. See how 
those bits of ice drove into it. And hear 
that running water. It will be off with 


a rush now. It’s the very last of it— 
all I shall have to look back to—that 
winter of ours together.” 

His tone was full of a meaning she 
dared not question. They climbed in 
silence to the summer above and trav- 
ersed, still silently, the stretch of green 
woods that®*grew beyond the cajion wall. 
Only at the first mountain meadow, a 
dazzle of emerald tnder the slanting sun, 
did they halt to gaze at each other. His 
eyes were wonderfully alight with sad- 
ness and rejoicing as she faced him, 
radiant in a moment of forgetfulness, 
flagrant in her beauty’s renewal. 

“You’re wonderful again,” he said, 
almost whisperingly, “you’re all in flow- 
er now!” She quickened under his 
look, féeling the glow on her cheeks. 
But that faded at his next words. 

“T finished the last of those drawings 
to-day. Now I must go.” 

“Ah—go?” It was a little cry, half 
of question, half of understanding. 

“VYes—I can go now. I couldn’t go 
before, but I have the-money now.” 

She sickened as they walked on in 
silence, fearing to question him, and 
when they reached the camp she ran 
to throw herself on the bed in her tent, 
covering her eyes with her hands, press- 


ing the lids down, but making no 
sound. ‘ 
As they sat about their camp that 


evening Ewing was struck by a certain 
view he caught of her. She sat in shad- 
ow on a stool at the foot of a towering 
hemlock, and once when he rose to stir 
the waning fire a flame shot up from a 
half-burned log with a volley of sparks 
that fell back in a golden rain. He 
glanced over to be sure that she escaped 
these, and saw her sharply revealed in 
the sudden light, unconscious of it, un- 
aroused by the crackling explosion. She 
was staring fixedly into the darkness, 
her body relaxed, her hands _half- 
clasped, her head, the profile toward 
him, leaning wearily against the tree. 
Before this background she seemed frail 
again, her face pallid under the dark of 
her hair and against the rough, ruddy 
brown of the tree bole, her whole body 
contrasting in its fragile lines with the 
tree’s strength—human weakness show- 
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ing starkly against the vigor of the 
woods. 

To dull the sudden longing of his 
heart for her he walked off alone over 
the path that bordered the lake, to re- 
duce the amazing actuality of things, if 
he could, to proportions seemly with 
normal life. But the lake was a mirror 
of enchantment, the booming of an owl 
was a magic portent, the shadowed wall 
of granite was a turreted castle of mys- 
teries, vague in the starlight, and the 
very stars themselves huddled down on 
him excitingly. He was in a world of 
the unreal, and must do an unreal thing. 
He stumbled blindly back to camp. He 
was surprised to find Mrs. Laithe as he 
had left her, still drooping against tHe 
rough-barked tree, weak, submissive, 
overborne. He touched her arm gently 
to recall her from some troubled dis- 
tance. She looked at him with eyes 
unseeing at first. 

“Tsn’t it bedtime?” he suggested. 

She smiled and stood up to shrug 
away the spell of her dreaming. She 
spoke with such clear strength of tone 
that he was at once reassured of her 
vigor. 

“Yes, it’s sleeping-time—in a moment. 
I haven’t said much to you, but there’s 
really little to say. You feel that you 
must go?” 

“How could I stay here—after that?” 

She repressed a sudden spasm of 
wild, weeping laughter that threatened 
to overcome her. 

“And you'll not come back?” 
waited breathless. 


She 
“There isn’t much chance of it.” 
“You dear, dear fool!” 
lips, but she held back the 

said very quietly: 


was on her 
words and 


“Go out, then, and live as you must. 
Only don’t let life cow you. Don’t ever 
fear that living is intricate or hard or 
tragic—a thing to be gone about war- 
ily. The wary people make the same 
mistakes as the careless ones, and feel 
them ten times- more. Don’t be afraid 
to dream—afraid to believe. I’m glad 
I’ve dreamed every dream of mine— 
false or true. Never be afraid to 
want.” She turned half away as if to 


go, but halted, and he thought she had 
grown suddenly weak. 

“You're goin y 

“To-morrow. I’d thought—the soon- 
er the better.” 

“Ah, but that’s so soon. 
have one more day here? 
day to think of it?” 

“T’ve thought of it all winter, days 
and nights as well; but I’d like another 
day ” He watched her longingly 
as she went beyond the firelight. 

“Not a day to think about it, 
called softly, ‘a day to forget.” 

They made it a day of forgetting, as 
he had said. *In the morning they 
planned to ride, and their spirits were 
such as they rode off that Ben was 
moved to regard them knowiggly, as 
one who had taken a fling at life in his 
time. 

The day long they rode or rambled, 
talking of all but obvious things—ma- 
king it, indeed, a day of forgetting, and 
a day to remember. 

Not until night had come did the im- 
minence of his going seem to lie upon 
them. But then it lay with a weight. 
Together they left the camp and felt a 
way over the darkened trail to the cabin. 
Ewing had spoken of packing he must 
do, of matters in which she might help 
him. 

But when they were in the studio, 
and he had started a great blaze in the 
fireplace, he sat before it with her, si- 





Can’t we 
One more 





” 


he 


lent. She spoke at length of the pack- 
ing. 

“There’s none to do,’ he answered. 
“I’m taking scarcely anything—only 


what I can carry back of the saddle.” 

Her blood leaped with a quick hope. 

“Then you’re not going for long— 
you will come back——” But he only 
shook his head. 

“T can’t expect to come back.” He 
looked at her with.a sudden lighting of 
his eyes. ‘Come near to me this once.” 
He moved a stool in front of him. “Sit 
here, this once.” 

She sat on the low stool at his feet 
and felt herself drawn slowly forward 
until her arms rested on his knees. She 
laid her head on them, shaken to the 
heart. Then she felt him bending over 
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her, hovering, sheltering her, and at last, 
with a long sigh, come to rest, his face 
buried in her hair. They remained so, 
immovable, without further speech. 

The absurdity of the thing between 
them had never seemed so egregious to 
her. The words rang in her mind, 
burning behind her closed eyes—‘“It’s 
all a mistake, that. How could you be- 
lieve it, even you, unused to the world 
though you are?” But she knew the 
questions this would bring from him, 
the doubt that would stay with him; 
knew she could never satisfy him with 
less than the truth. For a moment she 
heard herself telling him this truth, 
gently, delicately, tenderly. But he 
spoke, even while she was thinking 
this. 

“IT wanted to be here to-night with 
you, and with her.” He raised his head 
at last, to look at the portrait of his 
mother. “She understands, I’m sure. 
And she would have me go—she would 
have me do as I am doing.” 

She knew finally, then, that she could 
never tell him. She ceased all vain con- 
sidering of that. He was going away 
from her because of the lie he believed. 
The truth might come to him some day, 
but it must never come from her. The 
certainty brought her a kind of rest. 
She could fall back on laughter and 
tears for the thing. 

A long time they sat there, speaking 
little, her head still cradled on his knees. 
3ut when the fire died they knew it 
must be late and rose to go. Ewing 
looked long at the portrait, then turned 
to her. 

“T’m doing what I would do for her,” 
he said, “and I’m glad I had you both 
with me this last time. You'll always 
keep that for me, won’t you? He raised 
a hand toward the portrait. 

“Tf you wish it,” she said. 

When they came in sight of the camp- 
fire they stopped and turned to each 


other. He caught her by the shoul- 
ders. 

“Good night and good-by!” he whis- 
pered. 


She tried to speak, but could not for 
the trembling of her lips. She turned 
to go, and took a few faltering steps, 


then flew back, and with a wild ges- 
ture, drew him down and pressed his 
head against her heart. 

Ben came sleepily from the cabin 
next morning as Ewing was about to 
mount his horse. He had felt at ease 
about this journey, because of the slen- 
der equipment with which Ewing was 
setting out. An early return was to be 
inferred. 

Ewing held out his hand, and Ben, 
observing that it was scarce daylight, 
and that the dct could in no way be con- 
sidered a public scandal, grasped it cor- 
dially. 

“So-long, Kid—and good luck, what- 
ever you're goin’ to do!” 

*“There’s a man down in New York 
needs killing, Ben.” 

“Now, look a-here, Kid, you better 
look out”—but the practical aspects of 
the affair at once seized his mind, and 
he broke off with: “Got your gun?” 





“No—a gun’s too good for him.” 

Ben considered this, and became 
again solicitous. 

“Well, look-a-here, now, you be 


darned careful. If it needs to, why, do 
it. But you jest want to remember that 
New York ain’t Hinsdale County. You 
want to be mighty careful you don’t 
git into some trouble over it.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


The zest had gone from the camp 
life with Ewing’s departure, and the 
cabin was again occupied. Mrs. Laithe 
filled the days with a sort of blind wait- 
ing. It could not end so, she felt, 
despite the eyes of Kitty Teevan, so 
watchful of her, and so certain that it 
had ended. Something must happen. 
That was the burden of her hope—as 
vague as a child’s hope. She would 
set no time, nor would she name the 
thing. But come it must, and she could 
wait. 

When Beulah Pierce rode by on his 
way from Pagosa and left their mail 
one afternoon, she felt no eagerness 
about it. There could be nothing so 
soon, she was sure. Virginia brought 
her some letters and read aloud one 
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from the aunt at Kensington. Then 
Mrs. Laithe looked through her own 
letters and found one from Ewing. She 
did not open it, but rose after a few 
moments, and walked swiftly over to 
the lake camp. Only there, alone, could 
she trust herself. ; 

She read the thing staringly, halt- 
ingly, testing each phrase as if it were 
worded in some strange tongue. 


I can tell you now what I came for, be- 
cause the thing will be done before this let- 
ter can reach you. It’s a thing you want 
done, but if you had known I meant to do 
it you would have tried to prevent me, and 
that would only have distressed us both. But 
now, when it is all over, you will see that I 
was the one person in the world to do it for 
you. Think if you had killed him yourself 
that night, the pain you would have brought 
to yourself and to others. It’s no woman’s 
work, at best. I would have done it for you 
then, but I owed him money. I couldn’t kill 
him till I had paid that. 

I used to dream of doing things for you 
always, many things, big and little, but it 
has turned out that I can do only this. So 
won't you try to believe that I am putting 
all my heart into it for you, all that thing I 
would have tried to show you if it had been 


scattered over the rest of our lives? I must 
put it all into this one act. 
Ben seemed to suspect that such affairs 


could be managed here with the informality 
that often marks them in the San Juan, but 
you and I know better. I cannot expect to 
return, nor to see you again. Yet I shall 
see you always; see no one else—while they 
let me see at all. We must take life as it 
falls, do. the next thing without complaining, 
even if it is the hardest thing. And be sure 
of this—I shall do it so quickly that he will 
have no chance to tell me anything. He will 
not even speak your name. Afterward you 
can have this to remember, that I did it 
gladly, knowing what the consequences would 
be. I hope that will be, in time, the happi- 
ness to you that it is to me. It is enough 
for me. 


Over and over she read it, and at 
last she mastered it—all the horror of 
it. A long time she gazed dumbly at 
the sheets, then once more she laughed 
the old, low laugh, with a sinister note 
in it now. Ben Crider found her there 
an hour later, staring blankly out over 
the flawed surface of the lake. The 
breeze was swirling many finely torn 
bits of paper about her feet. 

As they walked back to the cabin she 
reflected that the letter had lain four 
days in the post-office at Pagosa. It had 


been written nine days before. Then 
Ewing had done the thing. She no 
more believed that Randall Teevan still 
lived than she believed that the moun- 
tains about her were phantoms. A sen- 
tence from the letter ran in her mind. 
“We must take life as it falls—do the 
next thing without complaining, even if 
it is the hardest thing.” The hardest 
thing ! 

She plead fatigue and lack of appe- 
tite to Virginia and sought her bed to 
lie and think in the dark. She saw 
her own hardest thing, the thing she 
must do. 

She had caused a man to be put to 
death; a vicious, mischievous fool, it 
was true, but still a man. That was 
sad and horrible. But of another man, 
one she had thought to guard and cher- 
ish and care for in all of women’s ways 
—she had made a murderer, and she 
had murdered him. For she knew that 
Ewing must die. It was as if he were 
already dead. Perhaps out there in the 
agonized void of the world he had al- 
ready killed himself, his work being 
done. Or, if not, they would kill him. 
She felt a blind, hollow sickness, as if 
her heart had broken and was bleeding 
away inside her. She had made her be- 
loved a slayer and had slain him. She 
could not live with it. She hungered 
for her own death with intolerable de- 
sire. 

She arose with a despair-cleared mind 
the next morning, her resolve made. 
Only the smaller details were to be 
worked out. 

She must not let herself be prisoned 
by a mere body that exulted blindly, 
basely, in its vigor. She could make 
everything right. She could conform to 
the law of a life for a life. 

“The hardest thing,” she murmured. 
“IT must do the hardest thing.” That 
would be her expiation, though not a 
sufficing one; she recognized that. She 
longed for it, too, avidly, for the relief 
from thought, from torturing visions. 
Yet it was formally perfect as a pun- 
ishment, according to the world’s stand- 
ards. She would be her own execu- 
tioner, and it would satisfy the world 
if the world knew. And despite her 
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longing for release, it was still, she 
thought, the hardest thing, although it 
saved. Though it saved her from that 
old man and that young man slain; that 
young beloved one, lying dead with 
blood upon his hands. Poor sacrificed, 
poor betrayed, poor ruined one! Again, 
the hollow sickness, as if her heart were 
bleeding away inside her. To expiate 
—to do the hardest. thing. She came 
back to that always. It was the hard- 
est thing, although it saved. 

When her brother rode up in the 
afternoon, she intsantly saw her plan 
completed. There came an hour in 
which she walked and talked and 
laughed in a waking dream, without 
sensation, except as she could imagine 
it felt by a creature she seemed to watch 
from afar, a creature who looked 
strangely like herself. Her role was 
played with flawless detachment. She 
studied herself coolly and guarded 
against wrong speeches. 

“I shall go home with Clarence; I 
haven’t seen that magnificent ranch 
yet,” she remarked carelessly, and Vir- 
_ginia and her brother had “applauded 
this. 

“T'll show you a_ ranch 
ranch,” Bartell had answered. 

Ben led Cooney around, saddled. She 
kissed Virginia lightly and was on the 
little horse. She turned to wave gaily 
as she fell in ahead of Bartell on the 
trail to the lake. 

The moon had sailed up over the east- 
ern hills with the going down of the 
sun, and the shadows were sharply cut 
in its light. They reined in at the lake, 
lingering there a moment in its charm. 
Under the slanting moon-rays it shone 
like another moon, radiantly silver in 
its setting of cloudlike leafage. She 
drew a long breath as her brother 
started on, and called to him. 

“Clarence!” He pulled up his horse, 
looking back at her. 

“You'll think me absurd, but I’ve de- 
cided not to go with you, after all. I 
believe I’d rather stay with Virginia. 
She’ll be lonesome.” 

He came back to her, scolding whim- 
sically. 

“T know I’m foolish,” she persisted, 


that is a 


“but you’re so dreadfully busy and 
noisy over there.” 

“Nonsense! And Virgie will be all 
right. She doesn’t need you for a few 
days.” 

“I’m sure she’ll need me. No—go on 
alone, there*’s a dear. I can ride over 
myself and bring you back for a few 
days, after your rush is over.” 

“Well, if you’re really set.” 
mitted, grumbling. 

“And kiss me, dear!” 

He did so, still grumbling. “And 
you skip back, if you’re going back. 
You’re cold as ice. So long, weather- 
vane! And come over when you feel 
like it.” 

“T'll be warm, dear—and good-by.” 

She watched him down the slope and 
across the meadow until he vanished 
into the black of the forest wall. Then 
she rode on to the camp. Without dis- 
mounting she took from the end of a 
broken branch a revolver in its holster 
that she had hung there earlier in the 
day. She made sure again that it was 
loaded, and buckled the holster about 
her waist. 

Turning from the ranch trail, then, 
she found another that led off to the 
north and away: from the Pagosa road 
—off into a wooded wilderness of hills 
where she would be safe from discov- 
ery. She halted again on the-first ridge 
above the camp, sitting motionless in 
the shadow, her eyes on the little moon- 
flooded opening across the lake where 
the cabin trail came down to the shore. 
That was a walk for lovers; but they 
could not walk there now. After a 
little time she whirled Cooney about in 
a sudden gust of fierceness and sent 
him along the winding ridge, keeping 
close within the shadow. 

When the trail fell away into the first 
of the unknown valleys she breathed 
a sigh of relief and release. Her bur- 
den was falling from her. She could 
not again be cheated back from her re- 
fuge. 

She kept Cooney moving as rapidly 
as the trail permitted, checking his lit- 
tle snatches at the wayside herbage. 
He could fast with her for-one night, 
she told him. To-morrow he could 


He sub- 
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feast his way home harassed by no 
rider. He stopped at times to test some 
doubtful bit of trail with a cautious 
forefoot; or slowed to feel a sure way 
down a gullyside of loose stones; or 
lingered knee-deep in a melody of swift 
water, to drink, with swelling sides. 
She was glad to have this last night 
with the little horse that had been Ew- 
ing’s. Ewing—only not to think of 
him—for one cannot ride with the heart 
all bled away. 

At times she shrank as under the 
touch of a palpable hand reached out to 
her from the darkness, a thing that 
frantically protested, plead, expostu- 
lated—but she knew it for the hand of 
mere brute life, a cowardly, blind, soul- 
less thing, that would subvert all fit- 
She shook it off, knowing her- 
self its.superior by right of mind, with 
power to inflict justice upon it. And 
he was dead, he, the young and strong 
—alas, poor slayer, poor slain! How 
her heart bled away. To expiate—— 

She clung to that; it was an obliga- 
tion that lay on her, a secret obliga- 
tion, but the more imperative for that. 
She could not hold a forfeited life. She 
must redeem herself. The hardest thing 
was demanded.of her. And then, one 
could not go on with this bleeding heart. 

“The hardest thing—the hardest 
thing!” she murmured, shutting her lips 
tightly on the words, with a sudden in- 
explicable fear of some flaw in her logic. 
Again and again she forced the words 
from her lips with stubborn, deaf in- 
sistence, to still some mental voice of 
inquiry, a passionless, cold thing that 
lifted itself in her brain, but which she 
could beat down with this bludgeon of 
her phrase. 

An hour or so after the darkness had 
crowded the hills in upon her she rode 
into a dense mist, chilling to the bone 
after the dryness of the early night. The 
range of her vision was again shortened, 
and even the little horse halted more 
frequently to feel his way. Once he 
seemed to have wandered, and stood a 
moment in uncertainty. She let him 
rest, then flicked his shoulder with the 
bridle-rein, and he struggled stanchly 
on over the ridge of loose gravel where 


ness. 


he had halted, feeling for the trail with 
expert hoofs. He found it a moment 
later, and was moving forward again. 
She patted his neck and blessed him for 
being so “trail wise.” He, too, was do- 
ing the hardest thing, and doing it 
faithfully. 

She fell again into the rhythm of her 
battle-cry: ‘The hardest. thing—the 
hardest thing!” 

And yet it was not hard. She was 
so near to it now that she could afford 
the luxury of this admission. It re- 
quired only a sense of justice, of moral 
symmetry. She had taken a life—two, 
doubtless—and by the law she must pay. 
But no debtor could have had a will- 
inger spirit. 

Another span of hours the little horse 
strode on at his quick step, valiantly 
lifting her up steep ascents, or descend- 
ing the sides of ravines with devoted 
sureness of foot, treading narrow ways 
where she could feel that he hugged 
the bush-lined bank, and knew that a 
fall lay the other side. 

“The hardest thing—the hardest 
thing!” Again she muttered it, beat- 
ing at her purpose. And again that 
mental, passionless query lifted its head. 
Strike it down as she would, its cool, 
curious eyes were always on her, not 
denying, not disputing, only question- 
ing, calmly but implacably, until her 
soul seemed to writhe in loyalty to her 
motives, holding them sacred even from 
questioning. 

“The hardest thing’—but her brain 
rang with the relentless question: “Are 
you doing it because it is the hardest 
thing or because you want to do it?” 

“IT am doing it because I want to do 
the hardest thing.” 

“A quibble!” 

She set her lips, shut her eyes, even 
to the darkness, and tried to deaden 
her ear to the sounding thing. A long 
time she rode so. And then she wept 
because she was alone and cold and dy- 
ing and unsuccored by the only one who 
could have comforted her. 

“T would never, never have left you!” 
she called back toward Ewing, with the 
first reproach she had ever given him. 
Her voice had a broken sweetness like 
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that of a child speaking through tears. 
“T’d never have let you be so cold! I’d 
have stayed—stayed by you—warmed 
you—comforted you!” 

But after a little her tears ceased, as 
an unpitied child wears out its crying, 
and her eyes closed again as she 
laughed at her own sad lack of rea- 
son. 

When she opened her eyes again she 
gave a little gasping cry of relief. The 
black of the night had faded to gray. 
A dull, dark, opaque gray it was, but 
ghosts of the land already bulked mas- 
sively through it; shrouded, vague 
shapes without line. And the spirit of 
her purpose quickened as she looked. 

Slowly the mist lightened, © still 
opaque but silver now, and presently 
she saw the murky face of a near-by 
rock and could trace the cedar that 
twisted outward from its summit. They 
were amazing shapes to her, so long 
had she seemed to live in the dark, and 
she named them over, wonderingly— 
“A tree, a rock—a rock, a tree!” 

Again the question struck at 
“You want to do the hardest thing ?’ 

“T must do the hardest thing—it only 
happens that I also wish to.” 

“Is there nothing harder than what 
you are doing?” 

Again she shut her eyes and set her 
lips, but the voice came with merciless 
insistence. ’ 

“What would be harder than dying?” 

Then she threw back her head and 
challenged the voice. 

“Living! To live would be harder.” 
She made the confession without flinch- 
ing, even with a laugh, and a weight 
dropped from her. 

“Then you are not doing the hardest 
thing—not doing it—not doing the 
hardest thing!” 

She coolly scanned the 
bed of a creek that the trail now 
crossed. The ravine widened below, 
and she saw that an ascent would be 
practical farther down. It was time, 
then, to leave the trail. If the impossi- 
ble should happen, if by some chance or 
trick of woodcraft they tracked her all 
the miles of her night-long ride, they 
must lose her here. 


her: 


) 


descending 


She turned Cooney down the shal- 
low stream with a furtive smile of pride 
in her own craft. He splashed through 
the water, stumbling over the sub- 
merged boulders, but always recover- 
ing himself, and picking a sure way 
over the creek bed. 

The shelving bank along which the 
stream had wound now fell away, and 
she could dimly make out a draw be- 
tween two hills where she might ascend. 
She chose a place of broken stone and 
loose gravel for Cooney to clamber 
out, so that he might leave no sign even 
to a searcher who had come this far. 
Then, ascending the draw a little dis- 
tance, she turned and sent him up the 
side of the lesser hill. The mist still 
shut her in, but she could make out that 
the woods were denser on this hill. 

She no longer pretended tg call it 
the hardest thing. “But it’s the next 
hardest,” she pleaded to herself. 

At last she saw that she had reached 
the summit of the hill. “It is the place,” 
the said, then reined in and dismounted 
by a clump of bushes. She found her- 
self stiffened by the cold, and a sud- 
den fear of failing force seized her. She 
stamped on the ground until she felt 
warmth in her feet again, and the 
stirred blood mounting through her. 
She drew a great breath and straight- 
ened her body with a consciousness of 
its strength and wealth of life. “It is 
the place,’ she repeated. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


In a dingy little bedroom of a dingy 
little hotel in one of the lesser avenues 
of New York Ewing sat waiting for 
his hour. He had sealed his letter to 
Mrs. Laithe with the feeling that this 
was the last intelligible word he could 
say to any one. Henceforth he must be 
silent; refuse reasons. He must let 
them devise reasons for him., Any but 
the true reason would suffice. 

When darkness came on he went out 
into the noisy street, mailing the letter 
as he passed through the hotel office. 
Then, by unfamiliar thoroughfares, he 
made his way to Ninth Street and re- 














sumed his old vigil in front of Teevan’s 
house. 

There were lights in the house, both 
above and below. The thing was not, 
then, to be attempted at the moment. 
He walked for an hour through squa- 
lid streets to the west and came back to 
his post. The house was still alight. 
Teevan, apparently, was entertaining. 
He watched but a moment, then re- 
turned to his hotel and went to bed. He 
could be patient, and he must be 
thorough. Before extinguishing his 
light he made sure that he had not lost 
what was now his most important pos- 
session—a key to Teevan’s door. Tee- 
van had bestowed it on him the year be- 
fore, in order that he might obtain 
books during the little man’s absence 
from town. Ewing had forgotten the 
key until he set out on his present mis- 
sion; then he had perceived a use for it. 

He fell asleep, despite the recurrent 
tumult of elevated trains outside his 
window; fell asleep thinking of Tee- 
van. There was no bitterness in his 
heart toward the little man. It was 
only necessary that he die. 

He kept closely to his room the next 
day, wishing not to be recognized by 
any of his acquaintances, and he was at 
his post early in the evening. This time 
the house was dark. Teevan was out, 
but he would return. So he paced back 
and forth through Ninth Street, going 
only so far as would let him keep the 
house in view. He felt no impatience. 
It was his last work, and he could bide 
the time when it might be well done. 
“A little after midnight two men entered 
the street from Fifth Avenue, strolling 
leisurely in the warm June night, and 
ascended the steps of the Teevan house. 
Ewing felt a slight tingling of relief 
when he recognized Teevan, but then 
he saw the other take a key from his 
pocket, and he knew that this would 
be Teevan’s son. They went in to- 
gether, and the watcher left his post. 
He must have Teevan alone in the 
house. : 

Again he slept and again he passed a 
day of waiting. That night there were 
no lights in the house, but also no re- 
turning master, though he waited until 
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the night was far on. Yet he went to 
sleep in all patience, knowing he had 
only to wait. 

On the fourth night there were lights 
again, but about ten o’clock he saw Tee- 
van’s two servants leave. He walked 
on, to avoid recognition by them. When 
he returned a man was leaving the 
house. He thought this might be Tee- 
van, but when the figure had descended 
the steps and passed under the street- 
lamp he saw it to be Teevan’s son. Still 
he waited. He must be sure. 

After half an hour the lights in the 
lower part of the house went out, save 
one that shone dimly through the 
fanlight over the door. A moment la- 
ter two windows on the floor above 
leaped ruddily into view and he saw a 
shadow pass across them. This was 
Teevan’s room, and Teevan was doubt- 
less there, alone at last. 

He did not cross the street directly, 
but walked east to the end of the block 
and came back on the other side. As 
he passed the Bartell house he opened 
and closed his hands tensely, recalling 
Ben’s suggestion about a weapon. His 
bare hands were sufficing weapons. 

He went up the steps and softly 
turned his key in the lock. The door 
yielded noiselessly to his push and he 
was in the hall. Unconsciously he took 
off his hat and was about to leave it, 
but then he smiled and replaced it 
firmly on his head. He stood listening 
a moment. There was no sound. Then, 
very slowly, taking each step with cau- 
tion, he mounted the thickly carpeted 
stairs. E 

So intent was he on his purpose that 
he felt no anxiety, no excitement. Still 
without a sound he felt his way to the 
door of Teevan’s room. The door was 
open, and light from it glowed dimly 
into the hall. He paused within the 
shadow and peered into the room. He 
could see the desk but not the man who 
sat before it. Of him he could see only 
an arm and hand—vwriting at the mo.” 
ment. Presently the hand dropped its 
pen and took up a tall glass that stood 
near. The glass ascended and passed 
beyond the watcher’s range of vision. 
The hand brought it back, empty, a mo- 
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ment later, and resumed the pen once 
more. 

He took a step forward and brought 
the room into,view. Teevan sat at the 
desk, his head bent and _ half-turned 
away. Ewing coolly noted his position. 
He seemed smaller than ever, smaller 
and older. But now no time must be 
wasted. 

Ewing passed through the doorway 
with noiseless tread and took one long 
step toward the desk. Teevan turned 
his head and looked up. His eyes rested 
on Ewing, at first vaeantly, his mind 
still busied with the matter of his wri- 
ting. Ewing thrilled with a sudden 
alertness, his purpose growing in his 
eyes, his hands tensely closing and un- 
closing. Teevan started back from the 
desk, conscious now of the intruder’s 
menace. Yet such was the cool fixed- 
ness of Ewing’s gaze, the hypnotic 
tenseness of his crouch, that the little 
man made no sound; only stared as one 
under a spell, the pen still held in his 
poised hand. 

Only when the crouching figure 
leaped toward him did his lips open. 
But then, what would have been a cry 
of terror became a mere gurgling snarl, 
for Ewing’s hands had met about his 
throat with unerring deftness. Teevan 


was half-raised from the chair, his head. 


was forced back, and for an instant his 
eyes met Ewing’s in full consciousness. 
Then his mouth opened wide, but not 
for speech, and his eyes rolled in the 
agony of that choking grip. Ewing 
felt the thing writhe in his clutch, then 
felt a sudden terrible relaxation, and 
his pressure ceased in unthinking re- 
sponse to this. He stood a moment, 
holding the limp form, then dropped it 
in the chair, feeling himself sicken at 
the sheer physical horror of what he 
was doing. There was no pity for Tee- 
van—only for the animal that suffered. 
He had had to kill a dog once, and his 
Joathing of that deed was like this. 
Teevan’s head lay over on his shoul- 
der, his face distorted and purple, his 
eyes upturned and fixed in a hideous 
stare. The fine little hands hung limp- 
ly down. 

At the moment Ewing believed his 


task was done, but then he was dis- 
mayed by a gasping, indrawn breath 
and the convulsive shuddering of Tee- 
van’s chest. The little man was breath- 
ing again, though still unconscious. The 
dog had shown this same horrible ten- 


acity. He must do the thing all over 
again. He bent over the figure, again 


fixing his grip nicely at the throat. He 
would make sure this time. Then nerv- 
ing himself to exert the needed pres- 
sure, he turned his eyes away—he could 
not look at the face in its death agony 
—turned his eyes away and found him- 
self staring stupidly at Alden Teevan, 
who stood inside the door. 

They gazed at each other a moment 
until Ewing had appraised the signifi- 
cance of this interruption. It meant 
only that he would be swiftly appre- 
hended, for he knew that Alden Tee- 
van could not save his father. He had 
not changed his position, still bending 
over the little man, still fingering his 
throat. He was conscious of an in- 
crease in his purpose; this hint of op- 
position would enable him to kill Tee- 
van with a better spirit. He spoke, and 
his voice was only a little hoarse under 
the strain. 

“I’m killing your father. I don’t 
want to hurt you, but you must not try 
to stop me. If you do, by God! T'll 
kill both of you. If you keep away I'll 
go with you after I’ve done this. I 
promise that.” 

He turned again to the livid face be- 
neath him. But the younger Teevan 
called sharply to him, though with only , 
irritation in his voice: 

“Stop! Don’t be an ass! You're 
making an ass of yourself!’ 

Ewing only stared at him. The other 
came a step nearer in his eagerness. 

“You'll be sorry if you don’t listen to 
me. You're a fool, I tell you.” 

Ewing smiled confidently, bitterly, 
not relaxing his hold of the little man’s 
throat. 

“I’m not doing it for myself.” 

“All the more fool!” 

“For some one who couldn’t do it— 
who has reason to do it.” 

The other came nearer, clutching Ew- 
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ing’s sleeve with gentle persuasion and 
speaking with quick intensity. 

“Ah, so that’s it—she never told you! 
But you’re a fool. She had no reason 
—she was merely trying to save you 
from the truth about your mother, and 
she has let you believe his lies about 
herself. What a rotten fool you were 
to think that contemptible little mucker 
could ever have been anything to her. 
He lied to you, do you hear me? Lied 
to you about her, and she let you be- 
lieve it—a fool herself for doing that 
—so you wouldn’t know the truth about 
your own mother.” 

Slowly Ewing unclasped his hands 
from the throat of Teevan and stood 
facing the son. Two phrases rang in 
his ears: “He lied to you about her— 
the truth about your mother.” He put 
up a hand to loosen his collar. It 
seemed now as if he himself were being 
choked. 

“The truth about my mother—what 
truth about my mother ?” 

“Sit down there.” 

“What truth about my mother?” 

“Come—get hold of yourself. The 
truth that your mother happened to be 
my mother.” 

Ewing passed a hand over his face, 


as if to awaken himself from some 
trance in which he had moved. 

“Sit down there.” 

He felt for a chair now and sank 


awkwardly into it, repeating dazedly: 

“My mother was your mother 
He could get no meaning from the 
words. 

The other answered sharply: “Your 
mother married my father. She left 
him for your father when I was a baby. 
Do you understand that? Mrs. Laithe 
knew it. He knew it’—he pointed 
toward the limp but breathing figure in 
the. chair—‘‘and she was afraid he 
would tell you.” 

He tried to take it in. 

“My mother—his wife? 
you are my brother.” 

“That’s beside the point; but if it 
means anything to you listen to me— 
try to understand.” 

Again and again he told the thing 


” 





Ah—you— 


point by point, as simply as he could, 
while his listener stared curiously at 
him. The figure in the chair stirred, 
the head rolled, the breathing became 
quieter and more even, but neither gave 
any heed to this. 

At last the incredible thing began to 
take shape in Ewing’s mind, but it was 
not until the very last, and then it caine 
as a sudden blinding illumination. The 
man in the chair drew a long shudder- 
ing breath and opened his eyes on them. 
Ewing at the same moment caught the 
full force of the little man’s deceit. He 
had felt no anger toward Teevan be- 


‘fore, but now rage grew within him as 


he remembered what the woman had 
suffered. He sprang toward Teevan, 
feeling no longer a specific to kill, but 
only a mad impulse to beat down and 
blindly destroy. 

“You lied about her!” he cried, tow- 
ering above the little man with clenched, 
threatening fists. If. Teevan had re- 
torted, had raised a hand, or betrayed 
anything but abject fear, shrinking in 
his chair, turning eyes of appeal to his 
sorf, Ewing would have vented his rage. 
But this died into mere loathing as he 
looked. Teevan was near to whimper- 
ing, in his fear. Ewing turned away 
with a gesture of repulsion. 

“That’s best, after all,’’ remarked the 
son coolly. “Doubtless he deserves 
kicking more than any unkicked man 
alive, but you'll be glad you didn’t do 
it.” 

Ewing shot another look at Teevan, 
and then said, almost as if to him- 
self : 

“How wise my mother was!” He 
turned again to the little man with a 
sudden blaze of scorn. 

“And you believed I could think less 
of her for leaving you—leaving you for 
a man!” Teevan merely closed his eyes 
cautiously and raised a hand to his neck. 

“You'll be glad you let him off,” re- 
peated the son, “and so will she. She 
wouldn’t have you ¥ 

“Ah—she!” It was a cry of remem- 
brance. “Why—she’s——” He broke 
off, glowing with a strange illumina- 
tion. “Why, I left her “i 

A moment longer he stood, like a 
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sleeper awakened, then rushed from the 
room. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


When she again felt sure of her 
strength she began to unsaddle Cooney. 
The cinches bothered her stiffened fin- 
gers, but she had them worked loose 
at last, and lifted the heavy saddle off, 
smiling grimly at her own strength. 
When she took off the blanket she 
warmed her hands a moment in its heat. 
Then she stripped off the bridle, and 


the little horse, after a moment’s mouth-. 


ing to rest his jaws from the bit, fell 
to grazing. As he seemed inclined to 
stay by her, she broke a switch from one 
of the near-by bushes and cut him 
sharply. Even after this he galloped off 
but a little way, with astonished, re- 
sentful shakings of his head. She had 
wanted him to be on his way back over 
the miles he had come before the thing 
was done. 

She glanced shrewdly about her. She 
was far away from the cabin, a night’s 
ride at Cooney’s best trail pace, and in 
a region rough and untraveled, except 
as an occasional way to the lower val- 
leys. She walked® about the chosen 
thicket, admiring its denseness, not no- 
table in any way, but casual, improbable 
to the searching eye. 

“The hardest thing!’ It was satire 
now, and she murmured it as such, done 
with all fighting. It was good to an- 
ticipate the thing, the restfulness of ex- 
tinction—or not, as that might be. That 
was no matter. She was beaten in this 
life. It was good to know that in a mo- 
ment she would feel as little as Randall 
Teevan—or as much. She unconscious- 
ly drew herself up at the thought of 
facing that withered fop. 

She rejoiced in the warming air. She 
would take a long breath of it, and then 
the triumphant exit. She stepped a few 
paces forward to peer about a _ low- 
growing spruce that had shaded her. 
She had a last fancy for following the 
echo of her shot to the farther valley 
wall. 

As she lifted the curtain of green 


boughs the sun dazzled her. She would 
see its golden points, she thought, when 
she shut her eyes in the thicket. She 
shut them quickly now, to prove this, 
and saw the myriad dancing lights. 

As she opened her eyes again and 
turned to draw back into the wood 
there was imprinted curiously on her 
recovering vision a silhouette of the 
lake cabin. She shut them quickly 
again, dreading memories she was for- 
ever done with, and laughing in the 
certainty that the cabin was miles away. 
Then she looked again, blinking dazedly 
in the sunlight, and the cabin loomed 
before her across the clearing. 

As she stared desperately, her mind 
roused to frantic denials, her. eyes 
straining to banish this monstrous fig- 
ment, the door of the cabin opened and 
Ewing came out. She sprang forward 
with an impulse to shatter the illusion 
by some quick movement. But her eyes 
still beheld him, bareheaded, turning his 
face up to the sun. He stretched his 
arms and drew deep breaths. He had 
never seemed so tall. His look had a 
kind of triumph in it. 

She swayed under the shock of the 
thing, feeling herself grow faint. Coo- 
ney had betrayed her. Some time in 
the night, at one of those confusing 
bends in the trail, he had turned. He 
had brought her home. 

Ewing’s head had turned as_ she 
moved ; his eyes were on her. She saw 
the rapt gladness in his face and be- 
held him approach her across the clear- 
ing. She managed another step or two 
and gained the support of a felled tree. 
As Ewing came up she essayed a little 
smile of nonchalance. 

“Cooney * she began. The word 
came of itself, but she felt easier under 
the sound of her own voice and went 
on: “Cooney came with me. I didn’t 
go at all. I rode—but you see ’ She 
beamed on him with explanatory em- 
barrassment. “I took an early morning 
ride—it was so pleasant—and I thought 
I was lost—indeed I did, and I took off 
his saddle. I left it right there”’—she 
pointed with the literal exactness of a 
child in its narrative of adventure— 
“right there behind that tree, and then 
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I found I was—found I was closer to 
home than I thought.” 

He had not seemed to hear her, but 
stood looking narrowly, as if she were 
still far away. Gradually his eyes wi- 
dened, as if he were drawing her close 
to him. He took a step toward her, 
with arms half-raised. 

“I’m so ashamed ” he muttered ; 
“but you—you let me think that.” 

His voice brought her to sudden 
agonized alarm. The blood ebbed from 
her face and she almost staggered to- 
ward him. 

“Did you do it—do that?” 
péred, ready to fall. 

“No; I found out in time. I found 
out everything—everything you didn’t 
tell me.” He was shaken with longing, 
yet shamed into restraint before her. 

“T’m so ashamed—I came as soon as 
I could to tell you. I rode all night to 





she whis- 
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be here—to be here to tell you as soon 
[I could.” 

“You didn’t do it—you didn’t do it?” 
she insisted pitifully. 

“T stopped in time.” 

She muttered this over and over, and 
at last the truth struggled into her 
chilled brain. 

“You dear, dear fool!” she said with 
a little sobbing laugh. 

Again his arms were half-raised to 
her, but she turned swiftly and ran to 
Cooney, who had fallen to grazing a 
little way off, throwing her arms about 
his neck and weeping out incoherent 
words of endearment. 

Ewing gathered his strength, like a 
wrestler who has been pressed to the 
ground, but lifts himself with infinite ef- 
fort, and went resolutely toward her. 
Gently he unclasped her arms from Coo- 
ney’s neck. 





THE 


DANCERS IN THE DEW-DROP 


Fi T flashed upon my eyes that morn— 

It drew me swiftly where it hung! 
Of all the drops on flower or thorn, 

Of all that to the grass-blades clung, 


None other like 


the one I saw; 


None other had such power to draw. 


I came to where it trembling swayed; 
I dropped upon my knees, to gaze: 


Within, a harper 


sat, and played 


A crystal tune for dancing fays; 
A minute was a day to them 
Who danced within that liquid gem! 


It was a tear a child 


had shed, 


(That dew-drop full of magic mirth) 
3ecause no more—so all had said— 
The fairies lived upon the earth! 
I wish I might have found that child, 
To see his joy, so pure and wild! 


EpirH M. THoMas. 
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thought 
Jack, Crosby, “that the 
geographical center of 
the Sahara Desert on 
the Fourth of July 
would be some quiet, 
=r but darned if New 
, York at Christmas 
time hasn’t got it thrown and hog-tied 
for genuine loneliness! It sure has!” 
He flattened himself out against the 
front of the building, as the throng at 
the entrance grew momentarily larger, 
and lighted a cigarette. He was a good- 
looking chap; broad-shouldered and 
broad-hipped; straight-backed, with a 
well-shaped head set easily on a rather 
short neck. His face was tanned by 
wind and weather to an even tone of 
brown, through which the warm blood, 
summoned by the unaccustomed mois- 
ture of the cold air, showed with healthy 
ardor. His brown hair was a bit wavy, 
the nose was short, straight, somewhat 
impertinent in a good-humored way, 
and the closely trimmed mustache, 
bleached to a lighter shade than his 
hair by the hot Western sun, likewise 
suggested a certain effrontery, which, 
perhaps, should have been, but was not, 
unpleasant. His eyes, level and calm, 
were softly gray, at first glance start- 
lingly, incongruously light when seen 
in contrast with the tan of his face. 
Usually each of those quiet eyes held 
an amused twinkle in its depths, as 
though some time durfg the twenty- 
seven years in which they had looked 
upon the world they had discovered a 
most excellent joke, a joke which never 
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grew stale and which was all the finer 
for being secret. 

At the present moment, ‘however, 
which, to be exact, was twelve minutes 
after three on the twenty-fourth day 
of December, the eyes had a troubled 
expression, and there was a slight 
pucker between the brows. Jack was 
feeling sadly out of place; not only out 
of place but out of—well, things gen- 
erally, out of everything. 

Behind him rose the white marble 
facade of the big jewelry store, its mam- 
moth- windows agleam with gold and 
silver and gems so stupendously mag- 
nificent as to awe even the reckless- 
ness of the most lavish city in the world. 
In front of him the broad sidewalk was 
thronged with eager, hurrying, jostling 
humanity, for the most part well-dressed 
—even, from Jack Crosby’s point of 
view, over-dressed—prosperous and 
contented. 

Doubtless there were plenty of wor- 
ried faces in those passing streams, but 
they were so outnumbered by the merry, 
radiant ones that they passed unnoted by 
Jack. To him it seemed that all New 
York was happily intent on the pur- 
chase of Christmas presents, that every 
one was going to give to every one else, 
and that, in short, out of all those mil- 
lions about him, he alone was the only 
one with no interest in the place, the 
people, or the spirit of the occasion, the 
only one to whom the season meant 
well-nigh nothing. 

He dropped a gloved hand into a 
pocket of his gray coat and felt rue- 
fully of the tiny oblong package rest- 
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ing there, a scarf-pin for Wallace, the 
only present he had purchased. Had 
he had any one to give them to he would 
have liked to go back into the store 
and buy gifts right and left, for 
it was no sense of poverty that de- 
pressed him. On the contrary he had 
brought something approaching two 
thousand dollars with him from the 
ranch, with the cheerful intention of 
spending every red gent of it before he 
returned. So far, during two days, he 
had managed to get rid of about eighty 
dollars. It was terribly discouraging. 
For months, out there in Colorado, he 
had thought gleefully of the fun he was 
going to have spending that money. He 
had talked it over with Wallace dozens 
of times, and had even made a list 
inches long of things he would bring 
back with him. But since reaching New 
York the savor had vanished. The 
things on the list didn’t appeal to him 
a bit. 

It was his first trip East in six years, 
the first since he had left college and 
Wallace and he had taken over the Bar- 
J-Cup Ranch. And now, after those six 
years of hard work, when he had plenty 
of money to spend, there was not a soul 
to spend it on! He had thrown tips 
about him lavishly at the big hotel 
farther uptown, and this afternoon he 
had practically emptied his pockets of 
every bit of loose change under the 
blandishments of beggars and news- 
boy S. 

But that didn’t satisfy him. He 
wanted to buy things and give them 
to folks; he wanted the glow inside that 
comes of that sort of thing; he wanted 
—hang it! He wanted to belong to the 
bunch and not be a darned old maver- 
ick such as he felt himself to be! 

“Any old body,” he said to himself, 
“can put their brand on me that wants 
to. What I want is to get in with the 
herd.” 

The avenue was joyously noisy with 
the clatter of hoofs, the jangle of har- 
ness, the purr of motor vehicles, and the 
cries of porters. There was an unend- 
ing stream of carriages pausing to 
empty their furred and flowered. occu- 
pants in front of the big jewelry es- 
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tablishment, and moving on again to 
take up positions in the long file around 
the corner. 

For a while Jack had watched the 
scene with interest, and more than one 
pair of soft eyes had glanced provoca- 
tively into his as their owners passed by 
through the big portal. There had been 
a time when one such glance would have 
set his heart thumping and his feet fol- 
lowing. But that had been more than 
six years ago, what time he wore a 
frat pin on his coat and was, to use his 
own expression, just aching for trouble. 
To-day the glances at first amused, then 
annoyed him. He moved farther away 
from the entrance. 

“They'll think I’m a damned masher,” 
he thought. “Why couldn't Wallace 
have settled on some other place to meet 
me, anyhow ?” 

He wished he hadn’t agreed to wait 
for his friend there; he even began to 
tegret having come East with him at all. 
It was all well enough for Wal, he 
thought. He had come to see his girl 
and, if she could be persuaded to agree, 
to marry her out of hand in January. It 
didn’t make any difference to Wal 
whether it was Christmas time or 
whether there were three million people 
around him who didn’t know him or 
want to know him. He had the girl. 
Fellows in love were a selfish lot, Jack 
decided. 

He glanced at his watch. It was al- 
ready a quarter past the hour. He had 
a good mind to go back to the hotel; 
it was scarcely likely that Wallace and 
Miss Ferrol were going to keep the ap- 
pointment. Still, he would give them 
five minutes longer; engaged persons 
were locoed, anyway. He dropped his 
watch back into his pocket, buttoned 
his well-fitting gray coat, and fixed his 
regard again patiently on the vibrating 
throng. 

It was a gray day, a day when the 
white steam-clouds hung seemingly 
motionless above the buildings and the 
leaden sky threatened each moment to 
empty its snow coffers. In fact, flakes 
had fluttered once or twice already, and 
the air was heavy with promise of more. 
It was a day that, as Jack told himself 
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resentfully, simply smelled of Christ- 
mas ! 

Suddenly he became aware that he 
had a neighbor. Beside him, two or 
three paces nearer the entrance, stood 
a person who, like Jack, had stepped 
aside out of the throng, perhaps to 
await a friend, perhaps to merely watch 
the ever-changing picture. He was tall, 
strikingly good-looking, immaculately 
attired in afternoon dress. Everything 
about him, from his speckless spats to 
the white gardenia in the lapel of his 
frock coat, was absolutely flawless. 

Jack studied him with growing dis- 
favor. He had been long enough in the 
West to acquire the Westerner’s suspi- 
cion of immaculateness in male attire. 

“Tf he was out there,” thought Jack, 
“T’d put him down for a swell gambler. 
As it is, I guess he’s a gentleman. I 
surely do wish, though, I could show 
him to Mac.” 

He smiled gleefully at the thought of 
the ranch foreman’s profane apprecia- 
tion of his neighbor. Then he frowned. 

“That’s the seventh or eighth time 
he’s bowed in the last two minutes,” he 
said to himself. “I don’t believe he 
really knows all the folks he’s bowing 
to.” 

As though resenting the unuttered as- 
persion, the stranger turned and viewed 
Jack curiously and a trifle supercilious- 
ly. 
“Huh!” grunted Jack under his 
breath, returning the other’s glance 
with frank antipathy. “Any one can 
take off his hat. I can do it myself, even 
though I don’t know six persons in the 
city. And,” he added, partly from a 
natural love of mischief and partly be- 
cause of a desire to irritate his neigh- 
bor, “I'll do it, too, as often as you 
do.” 

As though to test that resolve the im- 
maculate neighbor leaned slightly for- 
ward from his hips, removed his high 
hat, and bowed with elegant empresse- 
ment. Off came Jack’s derby. The 
occupants of a passing carriage smiled 
and -nodded to the two men, but Jack 
caught the puzzled glances directed at 
him the next moment. 

His neighbor turned and viewed him 


speculatively. Jack returned the look 
with one of easy effrontery. The 
stranger removed his eyes with a well- 
bred lack of expression on his face. 
Jack grinned. He was beginning to en- 
joy himself for the first time that after- 
noon. 

After a moment the _ stranger’s 
hat was again raised and Jack’s went 
with it. This time there was evident 
annoyance in the glance which the gen- 
tleman with the white gardenia shot at 
his tormentor. Whether he realized 
that the rather breezy-looking man be- 
side him was deliberately mocking him 
I can't say. Nor did Jack ever discover, 
either, for at that instant the high hat 
made another excursion outward and 
upward and the neighboring derby was 
scarcely a half-second behind. And at 
the end of that second Jack discovered 
with a shock that he ‘was holding his 
hat in air and smiling inanely into a 
pair of surprised blue eyes. 

A-hansom had drawn up at the curb 
in front of the entrance, and within it, in 
the act of stretching a dainty foot to- 
ward the sill, was a vision of loveliness 
that sent the blood surging from Jack’s 
heart into every far corner of his body 
in a grand, ecstatic, bewildering thrill. 
And all the time, a mere fragment of a 
second, possibly, but to him a very long 
moment indeed, his éyes held hers. 

At first the girl’s face expressed sur- 
prise, then conjecture, and then—won- 
der of wonders!—recognition. The 
mouth curved in a smile and the brown 
head bent graciously. 

For a moment Jack doubted the evi- 
dence of his senses. It was a tribute to 
his discernment that whereas he had ac- 
cepted unquestioningly the glances be- 
stowed upon him previously that after- 
noon, now he was ready to admit any 
supposition save the one that that blue- 
eyed, brown-haired goddess had delib- 
erately returned his salutation. She was 
not that sort, he told himself, not by a 
blamed sight! Probably she had bowed 
to some one behind him. Impossible, 
since his back was against the window. 

Then—why, of course! She had in- 
tended that gracious recognition for his 
foppish neighbor. And yet, as he of- 
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fered the explanation, he discredited it. 
And to prove the theory untenable the 
girl removed her gaze from Jack to his 
neighbor and bowed a second time, only 
—dared he think it?—with more re- 
serve. 

What I have taken so long to describe 
happened in a very small space of time. 


The black, silken ankle still rested on the. 


edge of the hansom floor and a gray- 
gloved hand sought the top of the dash- 
board. 

With the disconcerting knowledge 
that the color was piling up into his 
face, and the equally disconcerting 
knowledge that he hadn’t felt so nearly 
scared to death in many years, Jack 
thrust his hat back into place and 
pushed his way through the throng to- 
ward the hansom. 

At the same instant the immaculate 
stranger did the same thing. But Jack 
had the advantage of being a yard 
nearer. ‘Muttering something, what he 
scarcely knew, he held out his hand. 
The gray glove rested on it for an in- 
stant, he had a fleeting vision of two 
serene blue eyes smiling kindly upon 
him, and then she was beside him on 
the sidewalk, tall, well-gowned in a 
smooth, steel-gray cloth, and the winter 
air was suddenly redolent of violets. 

“Thank you,” she said softly. And 
then, in a lower tone, and somewhat 
hurriedly: “Will you go to the door 
with me?” 

The immaculate stranger had paused 
a step or two away, visibly chagrined, 
and as Jack followed the girl to the 
wide portal of the shop he turned on 
his heel and followed them with an an- 
gry glare in his dark eyes. 

Inside the door, and out of the path 
of the pushing stream of shoppers, the 
girl turned, shot a quick glance through 
the glass, and, with a charming im- 
pulsiveness, held out her hand. Jack 
grabbed it. I use the word grabbed ad- 
visedly. It is not an elegant word, but 
it comes nearer than any other to de- 
scribing the manner in which he ac- 
cepted the hand-clasp. 

“Thank you so much,” she said. 

“Not at all,” responded Jack eagerly. 

Then with a little nod, a little smile, 
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and a final whiff of violets from the 
bunch at her breast she was gone. 

Jack came to himself a moment later 
with his back against a show-case and 
an elderly lady with a wealth of white 
aigrettes in her bonnet striving angrily 
to free her gown from his sacrilegious 
feet. 

Once more outside he paused inde- 
cisively. What was to be done next? 
For that the adventure should end there 
was simply out of the question. He 
looked about for the hansom. WNatur- 
ally, it had gone. He remembered that 
the carriage porter had handed the girl 
a check. That could only mean that the 
hansom was to retyrn for her. He 
wished he had taken notice of the driver 
or the number of the vehicle. In that 
case he could have found them around 
the corner and learned something, .pos- 
sibly, to his advantage. 

He looked about for his neighbor with 
the white gardenia, but he, too, had 
taken his departure. Plainly the only 
course to pursue was take up his po- 
sition at the door again and await the 
girl’s reappearance. 

He moved back to his place by the 
window, lighted a cigarette, and pre- 
pared to wait. It dawned upon him just 
at that moment that New York was 
a most picturesque, a most interesting 
city, that it was a beautiful afternoon, 
and that in some wonderful manner 
during the last few minutes Fifth Av- 
enue had become fragrant with the 
heady perfume of violets. 

He beamed upon the world. He was 
glad it was Christmas time. Christmas 
was a beautiful occasion! He would 
have liked to go inside and buy stick- 
pins, rings, fobs, and all sorts of trin- 
kets and then stand here on the sidewalk 
and distribute them to the passers with 
a jovial “Merry Christmas!’ to each. 
Oh, he could have committed any mad 
escapade imaginable with a good heart! 

One cigarette burned out and another 
took its place. He kept his eyes on the 
doorway, and the minutes passed. A 
quarter of an hour; twenty minutes; 
twenty-five minutes—a horrible thought 
assailed him. Supposing she had left 
by the side entrance! With a groan 
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he fought his way to the corner. Thank 
Heaven! There was no side entrance. 

With a sigh of relief he hurried back 
to his post, searching the edge of the 
sidewalk lest his quarry should have 
emerged during his moment of ab- 
sence. Carriages rolled up and rolled 
away, but the girl in gray came not. 
Four o'clock struck from a neighbor- 
ing spire. He began to lose hope. 

And then, just when his spirits were 
at their lowest ebb, the miracle hap- 
pened! 

She was out on the sidewalk and had 
given her check to the porter before 
Jack realized what was happening. Then 
for another moment—a moment of in- 
decision, of alternate flushes of temer- 
ity and waves of panic—he remained 
rooted to the iron grating on which he 
Then, as the girl, glancing here 
and there as though seeking some one, 
moved toward the curb, Jack, with the 
courage of despair, hurried after her. 

But when she turned and saw him be- 
side her, hat in hand, at once apologetic 
and audacious, he found that he could 
think of nothing to say. For a moment 
they looked at each other. Then the 
girl’s eyes dropped a trifle affrightedly, 
and Jack, with a sudden pounding at 
his heart, found his voice. 

“You've been shopping?” he asked 
unnecessarily, his eyes flitting to the 
white-paper bundles in her arm. 

“Yes, there is always something at the 
last moment, isn’t there?” she replied 
a trifle nervously. “I am waiting’ — 
She broke off to look toward the corner. 
“T’ve got a hansom somewhere.” 

“Let me find it!” he exclaimed, his 
voice eloquent of a passionate desire to 
perform some service for her. For an 
instant a chaotic vision of himself rush- 
ing into the press of vehicles around the 
corner and literally pulling her particu- 
lar hansom out by the roots warmed his 
heart. But she was shaking her head 
and smiling deprecatingly. 

“Tt will be here in a moment, I think,” 
she said. 

Good Lord! So it would be! Jack’s 
heart sank; and as a moment before it 
had. been floating blissfully about in 
empyrean heights, the fall was stupen- 


stood. 


dous and almost took his breath away. 
When that hansom came it would be all 
over, everything; New York would be 
the dirty old hole it really was, and he 
would -again be merely the utter out- 
sider, of interest to none save the hotel 
servants—and to them only while his 
money lasted. 

And even while he contemplated the 
dire crisis it came and found him unpre- 
pared. The hansaom rattled up. 

It was necessary for Jack to step a 
little aside before the girl could enter, 
and as he stood immovable she smiled 
apologetically and made a little inclina- 
tion as though to pass him. Reluctant- 
ly he gave way and held out his hand. 
Hers settled upon it, there was a wildly 
intoxicating breath of Princess violets 
in his nostrils, and then she was in the 
hansom, pressing her skirts about her 
and laying the tiny bundles at her side. 
Jack held out his hand. With the faint- 
est flush in her cheeks the girl placed 
hers in it. Jack clung to it hard. 

“It was awfully good of you to re- 
member me,” he stammered. “I wish— 
I wish you'd tell me where——” 

“Not at all,” she answered politely, 
hurriedly. “Tell him Jenkins’, 
and ask him to drive quickly.” 

“But—but that’s not your home.” 

“Why, no, it’s a bookstore,” she an- 
swered wonderingly. “Good afternoon, 
and thank you so much.” She nodded 
and smiled. It was plainly a dismissal. 

Even Jack’s courage wavered. He 
dropped her hand and spoke up into the 
red, moonlike countenance -inclining 
over the edge of the hansom roof. 
There was just time for a last glance 
at the girl’s face as the carriage moved 
away. Her eyes held his all during that 
fleeting moment, and in them Jack 
thought he read a question, a question 
that was an echo of his own. 

Then paradise was blotted out and he 


please, 


was, staring unseeingly at the shop 
across the avenue. ‘The hansom was 
lost in the northbound traffic. Jack’s 


thoughts during the next two minutes 
were about as follows: 

“It’s all over! Oh, damn! I'll never 
see her again! I was a fool to let her 
go! I haven’t got the spunk of a 
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greaser! But it’s too late now, too late 
—Jenkins’ !” 

The next moment he was running 
madly across the avenue in pursuit of 
an empty harsom. 

“Hil” he called. Cabby never turned. 

“Hi, hansom!” The hansom rolled 
on. 

Then Jack forgot that he was in civi- 
lization, or his necessity was so great 
that he didn’t care. He raised his voice 
and expanded an excellent pair of lungs 
in a shrill, ear-piercing yell that on the 
range could be heard a clean two miles 
on a still day. 

“Ye-o-o-ow !” remarked Jack. 

It nearly caused a panic on the av- 
enue. Traffic stopped all up and down 
the block. But he caught his hansom. 

“Jenkins’,” he called as he leaped into 
it. “And drive like the devil. There’s 
five dollars in it!” 

“All right, sir, I'll get you there in 
five minutes, sir. Where is it?” 

“Why, you—you left-handed, bandy- 
legged imitation of a horned toad!” 
said Jack. “Don’t you know Jenk- 
ins’ ?” 

“You mean the bookstore?” asked 
cabby apologetically. 

“T sure do! And if you don’t get me 
there before presently I'll be all over 
you, son. Hike!” 

Cabby hiked. Jack smoked a ciga- 
rette feverishly. Then came Jenkins’. 
Cabby tucked a five-dollar bill into his 
pocket. 

“Shall I wait, sir?” he asked. 

“No!” shouted Jack. 

Then he plunged for the door and 
collided with a bunch of Princess vio- 
lets. He drew back, stammering apol- 
ogies. The girl shot a startled glance 
at him, smiled, grew suddenly sober 
again, bowed with face bent away from 
him, and passed out. Jack followed. 

“Wait, please !” he begged. 

She paused and turned toward him 
gravely. “Do you think you are be- 
having well?” she asked. 

“But an old acquaintance 
gan boldly. 

“T never saw you before to-day,” she 
answered coldly. But there was just 


” he be- 
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the faintest suspicion of a tremble at 
the corners of her mouth. 

“And you never will again if you’re 
not kinder. Oh, I know you don't 
care,” he went on hurriedly, pleadingly. 
“But it would make a whole lot of dif- 
erence to me. Is that your hansom? 
May I put you in?” ¢ 

She turned and crossed the sidewalk. 
Silence is supposed to give assent. 
When she was inside he turned to the 
driver. 

“Up to the park entrance,’ he di- 
rected. “And drive slowly.” 

Then he entered the hansom. 

The girl viewed him with something 
that was a strange mixture of anger, 
alarm, and amusement. 

“Please don’t say anything until I’ve 
had a chance to explain,” begged Jack. 
“T know I’ve been terribly impolite and 
all that, but- 4 

“What direction did you give the 
driver?” she asked icily. 

“Park entrance. I need that far to 
square myself,” answered Jack uneasily. 
“T’ll get out there, honest to goodness! 
Look here, I’m quite respectable, really 
—even if it doesn’t look that way. 
Please consider my position wi 

“How about mine?” she asked quietly. 
Jack hesitated. “Maybe you’re right,” 
he muttered. He thrust his cane at 
the trap. “Stop here,’ he said. The 
hansom sidled over toward the curb. 

The girl shot a quick glance at him. 
He was gazing ahead, with a frown on 
his forehead, and the way in which he 
was biting his mustache spoke volumes. 
Unseen, the girl smiled. The cab 
stopped. He turned gravely. 

“IT beg your pardon,” he said. “I’m 
really awfully sorry. I P 

“Tf I was sure of that > she mur- 
mured. Jack’s heart leaped. He thrust 
his head over the roof. 

“Go ahead, you idiot! Park en- 
trance!” 

“But I haven’t said she began. 

“Don’t spoil it,” he begged. “You’re 
a perfect”—he swallowed—“awfully 
good to me. I don’t want you to think 
me a cad. But what could I do? I 
don’t know your name, nor where you 
live, nor anything; do I? Don’t you 
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see that I had to—to make the most of 
my chance ?” 

“Ts it necessary that you should know 
—those things?” she asked carelessly. 

“Is it necessary! Well, it certainly 
is! It’s just about the most necessary 
thing ever! Why, I might never have 
seen you again?” 

The girl’s lips trembled. Then she 
was laughing frankly across at him. 

“You're perfectly absurd,” she said. 

“Me? Oh, I’m clean locoed,” an- 
swered Jack cheerfully. 

“What's that mean?” she asked, stri- 
ving to look serious again and only suc- 
ceeding in looking demurely amused. 

“Plumb crazy. I suppose it’s slang. 
We're a slangy lot out West, you see.” 

“Oh, so you’re a Westerner!’”’ she ex- 
claimed, viewing him with evident in- 
terest. ‘“That—that rather explains 
things, doesn’t it?” 

“I suppose it does,” he replied with 
a laugh. “We're a plain-sailing lot out 
there and when we want a thing 
He stammered and hesitated. 

“You take it,” she finished. “I can 
quite believe it.” 

“Well, we don’t mind the fences! 
Then, look here,” he said anxiously, 
“you're going to forgive me, aren’t you? 
If you only knew how out of it all I 
was to-day and what a difference meet- 
ing you has made! And there’s some- 
thing I ought to explain. I didn’t see 
you when I bowed. The fact is I was 
just amusing myself. There was a chap 
there, all smeared up with bright 
clothes, and he kept bowing to people 
every minute, and he made me tired. I 
don’t know a soul in this little town— 
except my partner and his girl—and so 
I was feeling pretty fairly out of it, you 
know. So I just thought I’d have some 
fun with that fashion-plate Johnnie. 
And—and whenever he bowed I bowed. 
And, then, the first thing I knew, 
you 4 

“How jolly!” she laughed. “Wasn't 
he awfully mad?” 

“Quien sabe?” answered Jack. “I 
don’t believe he noticed that——” He 
stopped abruptly, the color flooding his 
face. “I beg your pardon,” he cried 








earnestly. “I clean forgot he was a 
friend of yours.” 

“It’s of no consequence,” she said, 
adding, as she turned her face away 
from him: “Besides, how could you 
know—but what I just—bowed—with- 
out knowing him—as I did to you?” 

“Nonsense!” he said stoutly. 

“It seems to me,” she went on with 
a little, embarrassed laugh, “that I owe 
an explanation myself. What did you 
think when I returned your bow?” 

Jack considered a moment. 

“T didn’t know what to think,” he 
said at last. “But I was darn—I mean I 
was mighty sure you had a good rea- 
son. 

The earnest loyalty in his tones 
brought a sparkle to her eyes; but Jack 
couldn’t see it. 

“T must tell you,” she said. “He is 
not—a very particular friend of mine, 
and I didn’t want to meet him, - He 
learned that I was going there and 
waited for me. When I saw him I was 
going to tell the driver to go on, but 
just then I saw you bow and you looked 
—looked like a gentleman—and I 
thought I’d make believe I knew you 
and maybe you’d think you knew me 
and would help me out. You see, he 
is terribly jealous and——” 

“Jealous!” growled Jack. “Do you 
mean that—that—I beg your pardon, 
I’m sure; I have no right——” 

“But I don’t mind,” she said soberly. 
“T was engaged to him once and—it was 
broken off, and he—he bothers me.” 

“Tf you’d only given me the wink,” 
said Jack softly and longingly, “he 
wouldn’t have bothered you a second. 
Why, say, I didn’t like him the minute I 
set eyes on him; honest, I didn’t! Now 
that was sort of funny, wasn’t it? In- 
tuition, don’t you suppose ?” 

She laughed. He liked to hear her 
laugh. It made him all sort of warm 
and happy inside. 

“T’m afraid your method wouldn’t do 
for New York,” she said demurely. 
“But it was awfully nice of you to 
understand and help me out.” 

“T didn’t understand,” said Jack. “I 
just saw you and wanted to get to you. 
But I’m glad I did the right thing. And 
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if that coyote ever bothers you 
again : 

“Thanks,” she answered quite so- 
berly. “But I think to-day’s episode 
will discourage him for a while. Why, 
look where we are! We're in the 
park!” 

Jack thrust up the trap. 

“Didn’t I tell you the park en- 
trance?” he demanded savagely. 

“You didn’t say which entrance, sir,” 
answered the driver innocently. 

Jack beamed upon him. “That’s so. 
Turn around and go back to Fifty- 
ninth Street. It was my fault, you 
see,” he said to the girl. “I ought to 
have said——” 

But she was laughing at him. Jack 
smiled back. 

“He’s all right, that driver,” he said 
with conviction. “He’s the first person 
with any horse-sense I’ve met since I 
drifted in here.” 

“Phank you,” she said. 

“Oh, I say, now! You know what I 
meant.” 

“T’'ll pardon you. And now I think 
I'll ask you to have him take me home, 
if you think you’ve had opportunity to 
explain?” 

“T suppose I have,” he answered rue- 
fully, “but I don’t know how much good 
my explaining has done,” He looked at 
her earnestly. 

“T think we’ve both acted foolishly 
and—wrongly,” she said after a mo- 
ment. “Supposing we cry quits?” 

“Take you!” said Jack. “Where 
shall I tell him to go?” 

She gave the address, and Jack 
shouted it to the driver. 

“Can I put you down anywhere?” 
she asked. 

“Oh, I'll get out at the entrance. My 
hotel isn’t far, thank you. And—I sup- 
pose it’s good-by now?” he asked 
mournfully. 





“Don’t you think it is time?” she said 


smilingly. 

“T—I don’t suppose you'll let me see 
you again?” 

She shook her head. 

“How could I?” she asked gently. 

“Oh, I suppose not,” he grumbled. 
“If we were only out West I don’t 
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suppose you know any one here that I 
know ?” 

“Perhaps. Who do you know?” 

“That’s the trouble. Aside from the 
porters and bell-boys at the hotel I 
don’t know a soul except Wallace and 
the girl he’s going to marry.” 

“Wallace who?” she asked quickly. 

“Wallace Merrill. He’s my partner, 
and he and [——” 

But the girl was laughing enjoyably. 
Jack grinned responsively. 

“T suppose you don’t know him, do 
you?” he asked. 

She shook her head, still struggling 
with her mirth. Her eyes sparkled 
with all sorts of lights. Jack began to 
feel dizzy. Those blue eyes and the 
odor of the violets were going to his 
head. 

“T—I know who you are!’ 
girl. 

“Do you?” asked Jack, beaming. 
“Honest injun?” 

“Honest injun! You're John Cros- 
by!” 

“That’s me! How’d you’ know? 
That’s fine, isn’t it? When may I call? 
I don’t want to seem pressing, .you un- 
derstand, but——” 

“You're going to be the best man 
at the wedding, aren’t you?” 

“So Wal says, but how did you 
know ?” ; 

“T heard. I’m to be bridesmaid.” 

“The deuce you are! Wait! I’ve 
got it! You’re—you’re Miss Clifton! 
You are, aren’t you?” 

The girl nodded. 

“And your front name—oh, what 
was it?” 

“Ruth,” she said, “but I don’t see that 
that matters.” 

“Oh, doesn’t it?’ he said. “It mat- 
ters a lot! Mine’s Jack.” 

“Ts it?” she asked, dropping her eyes 
before his. 

*“Yes, do you like it?” he asked anx- 
iously. “Rather a fool name J think.” 

“T should think it would do very 
well,” she answered. 

Jack sighed with relief. 

“Talk about Providence and coinci- 
dences and all that!” he said wonder- 


’ 


cried the 
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ingly. “If this doesn’t beat every- 
thing!” He laughed happily. “Tell 
me,” he asked, “‘what kind of violets are 
those ?” 

“T think they’re called Princess,” she 
answered, lifting their drooping blos- 
soms. 

“Can you—can I get them most any- 
where?” he asked anxiously. 





“IT think so,’ she replied, a smile 
trembling about her lips. 
“Good! They’re awfully sweet, 


aren't they? We don’t have them out 
our way,” he added regretfully. “I 
wonder if you’d miss them very much?” 

She turned a startled glance toward 
him and Jack felt the color rushing into 
his face. 

“Please don’t thinR me a bally idiot,” 
he begged. “I won’t open my mouth 
again, honest! What’s she stopping 
here for?” 

“This is where I live,’ she answered. 

“By Jove, is it?” asked Jack, view- 
ing the brown stone front with won- 
dering eyes. “Think of that! Why, it 
looks like any other house. I beg par- 
don.” And he leaped to the sidewalk to 
help her out. She opened her purse, but 
he remonstrated. 

“Please let me attend to him, Miss 
Clifton. You see, it’s been my drive, 
hasn’t it?” 

But she demurred. 

“Then we'll split it,” said Jack. “Tl 
settle and collect your share when I 
see you again. By the way,” he added 
as she took his hand and stepped out, 
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“to-morrow’s Christmas. Don’t 


you 
think that as a sort of Christmas present 
you might let me call in the afternoon?” 
“Do you really want to?” she asked, 
smiling into his eyes. 
“Do you doubt it?” he asked softly. 


“I’m not sure,” she answered. 
“Westerners are so—impetuous !” 

“Not I,” he said stoutly. “I’m a bit 
cautious myself.” 

He followed her up the steps and 
rang the bell. 

“Would you mind letting me have 
one of those violets,” he asked, “as 
a sample? I think I’d like to buy 
some.” 

“Oh, if you ask for Princess you’re 
sure to get them.” 

“T don’t know about that,” he ob- 
jected. “You can’t tell what'll happen 
to you in this town.” 

“Well se 

She drew half a dozen of the half- 
wilted blossoms from the bunch «and 
held them out to him. Unfortunately— 
or fortunately, as you like—she raised 
her eyes to Jack’s face as she stretched 
the blossoms forth to him. And the 
next instant he had violets and little 
gray-gloved hand and all at his lips. 

“Oh!” she cried breathlessly. ‘What 
are you doing?” 

“Darned if I know!” said Jack joy- 
éusly. And with six sadly crushed vio- 
lets in one hand and his hat in the other 
he leaped down the steps and into the 
hansom. 

“Drive to a florist’s!”’ he shouted. 
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T° rest! Yet not to steal away 
From all the warmth and vivid light 
That flood the living day— 
Before another quest, 
To rest, dear heart, to rest! 


To rest! 


Not in a dreamless sleep, 


Where chilling shadows spread; 
But where lake ripples leap 
And rose winds whisper, lest 
Our love go unconfessed! 


WILLIAM STRUTHERS. 
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YIHEN Helen Cary spoke, 
Jarrott brought all the 
forces of his soul to 
listen. For during the 
4} blissful months that had 
. HW followed his engage 
Say ment to her, he had be 
; come so acutely con- 
scious of his own shortcomings that he 
attended always to her words with a 
vague hope. of light which might help 
him to attain something of her stand- 
ard. 

For the matter of that, Jarrott was no 
better and no worse than the average 
man; but after a sufficiently rough and 
tumble existence, this contact with Hel- 
cloistral innocence and womanly 
ruthlessness of judgment was very dis- 
concerting to his belief in himself and 
his pride in his own hard-won success. 
\ccordingly, like many another man, he 


en’s 


made the mistake of rushing to the op 
posite extreme. When Helen wished 
to hear him talk, or even boast, of his 
own accomplishments, he descanted 


mournfully on adventures and omissions 

which now for the first time in his life 

began to sting his conscience. For 

through confession, it seemed to him, 

lay the only road to the absolution for 
hich he longed. 

This state of mind was 
on Jarrott, it was hard also on Helen, 
who wished to burn incense before her 
lover’s perfections and let his failings 
lie hidden in the smoke. And while she 
enjoyed the consideration which is given 
to a saint enskied, she did not wish for 
the aloofness which is the penalty of that 
position. For though Andrew Jarrott 
found it difficult of realization, the fact 
remained that she loved him, very 


hard not only 
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oo and humanly; and it hurt her 
tender heart to see how little confidence 
he had in her love of _ and its long- 
ing, or rather its resistless bent, to over- * 
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look any stains which his soul might 
have taken on in its conflict with the 
world. 


To forgive the faults of the man she 
loves is perhaps the highest privilege 
that can be extended to a woman. 
Slowly, Helen's troubled soul came to a 
realization of this truth and to a be- 
wildered regret that this divine right 
could not be extended to her. 

“Dear Andy,” she said to him with 
impatient tenderness, as they sat to- 
gether one evening by the fire, “if I 
could only make you believe what I 
told you the day I promised to be your 
wife. I am marrying your future, not 
your past. And besides, which one of 
us has not done the things that he ought 


not to have done?” 


“You!” he answered devoutly. Then 
as she replied only with a gesture of 
impatient disclaimer, he added in the 


tone of militant hopelessness which she 
most disliked: 

“But as for me—good Lord! Why 
can't a chap be told, before he starts in, 
how he’ll feel some day about the things 
he’s done—too late, when they can’t be 
undone ?” 

Helen shook her shining head in slow 
reflection. “And if they could be un- 
done, what then? My dearest Andy, 
don’t you see that in these ceaseless 
self-reproaches of yours you are ma- 
king a fetish of mere brute facts? For 
if it came to the possibility of rubbing 
out what the moving finger has written, 
there’s so much against the name of 
each of us, for good or for evil, beside 
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those tendencies which we happen to 
have crystallized into action !” 

Jarrott’s reply was full of a mourn- 
ful eagerness at this offer of a possible 
new field for self-reproach. “Our acts 
—our sinful acts, then they are not 
enough to damn us? We must count in 
our unfulfilled intentions as well? Good 
Lord, Helen!” 

Now, considering Jarrott’s condition 
of mind, and the state of the relations 
between them, Helen’s last proposi- 
tion had broken dangerous ground. 
Nevertheless, she was a young lady who 
thought, or who liked to think that she 
thought; and this opportunity to discuss 
the problems that she loved with the 
man that she loved was, in spite ‘of 
obvious risks, a joy too alluring to be 
resisted. 

“Our intentions—and why not? If 
we admit our actions to the dignity of 
the angels that walk by us for good or 
ill, then mustn’t we count in their shad- 
ows as well—their shadows and ours? 
The half-thought thoughts, the half- 
lived facts, the half-dreamed dreams— 
all those nebulous, failing tendencies 
that might have become our very lives 
had Fate elected to turn us down the 
right-hand corner of the street instead 
of the left—are they less a part of us 
for their silence? Dearest Andy, if 
ever you did wrong it was never with 
the consent of your whole soul, I know 
that! And is the part of you that re- 
sisted less to be credited with its good 
intentions than the part of you that 
yielded to be blamed with its failure?” 

Jarrott shook his head with a faint 
smile. “Your logic is very comforting, 
my dear. And yet, don’t you see that 
this over-subtle reasoning of yours is 
a sword that cuts two ways? Our good 
intentions are to count in mitigation of 
our evil deeds—very well! But in that 
case, there are our bad intentions, too, 
from whose performance Fate at the 
last moment saved us, by a right-hand 
turning, by a left-hand turning, what you 
will! So if we take credit to ourselves 
for the good among our thwarted tend- 
encies, how are we to escape inward 
dishonor for the evil?” 

Helen turned her luminous eyes upon 


him. In the eagerness of her thought, 
all remembrance of personal questions 
had nearly disappeared; and the possi- 
bility of stirring her lover’s over-sensi- 
tized powers of self-reproach was quite 
lost sight of in following the thread of 
fancy suggested by his words. 

“Oh, but that’s just it!” she re- 
sponded breathlessly. “I never meant, 
I never thought, that we were to es- 
cape blame for our intended evil—all 
the more perhaps because there’s no 
tangible ground on which to ask for- 
giveness—‘If I have sinned in act I may 
repent ; if I have erred in thought I may 
disclaim my silent error, and yet feel no 
shame.’” Her voice fell into soothing 
cadences as she repeated these words 
of one of the most pitiable, the most en- 
chanting souls in history. “Yes,” she 
added, “‘to deny that is to deny all the 
doctrines of mercy and hope for which 
the world has paid so dearly. And yet 
—that other sin?” 

Jarrott looked at her from beneath 
wrinkled brows. 

“The sin of intention?” he asked in 
a troubled voice. 

She nodded. “Am I foolish,” she 
asked with a whimsical smile, “to let 
it trouble me? And yet, this is the 
Way it goes on: 


“But if my soul, big with an ill intent, 
Guilty in will, by Fate be innocent!” 


“You mean,” asked Jarrott quickly, 
“that if my soul, consciously and of its 
own free-will, has brought itself to the 
full intention of a mean, scoundrelly 
deed, then at the last moment, through 
no movement of its own, it is pulled 
back by Fate, there is no credit for 
me in the fact that, so far as outward 
action is concerned, my hands remain 
unstained ?” 

“In that accidental fact,” she re- 
sponded, “why should there be any 
credit to you?” 

He pursued the point eagerly. “Less, 
perhaps, than if outwardly and honestly 
I had made myself guilty of the sin 
conceived in my soul? For the contrite 
evil-doer, as you said just now, no one 
doubts the possibility of salvation. But 
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for the impotent evil, the criminal wish, 
the sin within a sin——” 

Helen lifted her delicately cut face, 
kindled to an unaccustomed glow by the 
delight of her subject, by the triumph of 
her lover’s responsive understanding. 

“That’s it!” she responded eagerly. 
“The sin to which it is never given to 
pass the gate-post of dreams, like the 
soul which lies beneath the threshold of 
our waking soul—the blind, shadowy 
self which has neither eyes nor reason, 
which moves only in dreams and in- 
stincts and remembrances—and which, 
perhaps, for that very reason, we call 
our immortal part. So if that mute, 
subliminal soul be held the final and 
indestructible reality, why not as well 
the voiceless, unlived sin?” 

Jarrott nodded. “The subliminal 
sin!” he suggested in a voice whose 
whimsical tones were underlaid by a 
genuine trouble. 

Helen, unnoticing, caught eagerly at 
the words. 

“The subliminal sin,” she repeated the 
phrase slowly, “the unsinned sin for 
which there is ordained no place of 
repentance—and for that evil, conceived 
but unborn to eternity. 

“Where, in all worlds that round the sun 

revolve 
And shed their influence on this passive ball, 

Abides a power that can my soul absolve?” 

At this successful: termination to her 
period, Helen drew a long breath of 
satisfaction, and turned naively to her 
lover for applause. But to her dismay 
she perceived in the face of the man 
before her that the theoretical reason- 
ing which had been to her no 
more than a fine-spun thought, an 
airy juggle of words, had come home 
to Jarrott with a deadly corrosive force. 

“IT knew it,’ he said in a quiet, 
changed voice. “I knew it all along. 
What business has a chap like me dar- 
ing to force himself and his life on a 
little angel like you? Though I never 
realized until this moment, when I hear 
how you feel about it, what a con- 
foundedly low-down lot I am. Listen, 
dearest %i 

Helen raised her hand in quick pro- 
test against this stream of undesired 





self-reproach which her own thought- 
less words had precipitated. “My dear 
Andy!” she cried in helpless accents. 
“Haven’t I told you a hundred times 
that I am no angel? And that so far 
as you are concerned everything is for- 
given in the lump and without speci- 
fication, just because you are you?” 

“But when you made that promise,” 
interposed Jarrott quickly, “you did not 
realize that there might be in that lump 
a sin too vital to be forgotten, yet too 
shadowy to claim absolution whether 
human or divine. Though I'll own, 
that up to this instant, I had simply 
thanked my lucky stars that at the last 
moment Fate swept away the temptation 
and the occasion together.” 

Though there was, as the usual thing, 
nothing more painful to Helen than one 
of her lover’s self-torturing confessions 
of past error, still in this present offer of 
confidence there was a sufficient: novelty 
to quicken her interest. “Very well, 
dearest,” she said tenderly, “if you 
promise not to doubt my readiness to 
pardon then you shall tell me and I 
will listen.” 

“It was just a few months ago,” be- 
gan Jarrott abruptly, “there was a posi- 
tion I was very keen on getting. You 
know I am ambitious, Helen—vwell, I'll 
own to you that never in the whole 
course of my life had I wanted anything 
as I wanted this appointment I speak of. 
It meant everything that I had saved 
for and slaved for all my life—to lose 
it meant that I was a failure for men 
to laugh at, to win it meant a success 
enormously greater than I had dared 
hope for when I started out. You fol- 
low me, dearest?” 

Helen nodded with a little under- 
standing smile. Her lover’s professional 
successes of the past year were to her a 
matter of such delightful pride that she 
was able to listen with no pang of 
womanly jealousy to this description 
of overmastering interests in which she 
could have no part. “I see,” she said. 
“Go on, dear.” 

Jarrott wrinkled his heavy eyebrows. 
“As the position was so very desirable a 
one,” he went on, “you can imagine that 
it wasn’t coming: to me without competi- 
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tion. There were, in fact, three, perhaps 
half a dozen, other chaps who to all out- 
ward showing stood as good a chance as 
I. As time went on and on, and the 
affair still hung fire, I’ll own that I be- 
gan to lose my nerve. One of these 
chaps in particuar, | had made up my 
mind, was going to come in ahead of 
me. Why he, rather than any of the 
others, I hardly know ; perhaps because 
in my heart I knew that he was better 
fitted for the part than I—perhaps be- 
cause I held up my sleeve the instru- 
ment with which, at any moment I 
chose, I could spike his guns.” 

Helen’s mobile face was suddenly 
tense with a new and kindling interest. 
“Yes, go on!” she filled in the pause 
with swift urgency as the speaker halted 
painfully on his last words. 

“There was something in this man’s 
life, you see,” Jarrott went on hurriedly, 
“which partly by his own careless confi- 
dence in me, partly by accident, had 
come to my knowledge—to my knowl- 
edge, I fancy, alone out of every one 
else’s in the city. He had, as you may 
perhaps imagine, thoroughly dominated 
this hidden crime and lived it down. 
The evil was at the beginning, perhaps, 
one more of circumstance than of his 
own inclination; and I knew him to be 
now, to all intents and purposes, a new 
man—a man thoroughly to be respected 
and to be trusted even with this respon- 
sible and important place for which we 
were both trying. Nevertheless, his 
early error had been so long concealed 
and was of so peculiarly black a dye, 
that I knew exposure could end only in 


his ruin, social and professional. | 
knew that—I pondered the consequences 
very thoroughly. But, on the other 


hand, it was necessary that I should 
eliminate him from this contest where 
his chances threatened to ruin mine.” 
“But, Andy,” interrupted Helen in 
tones of quick triumphant confidence, 
“you wouldn’t do such a thing as that, 
just the same. You wouldn’t—you 
didn’t!” ; 
His smile was full of a bitter self- 
contempt. “Didn’t I?” he answered. 
“TI made my plans, I laid my wires with 
the most accurate care so that no re- 
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sponsibility for the resulting scandal 
could ever be laid at my door. Two or 
three unsigned letters, carefully written 
and posted with discrimination, were all 
that was necessary to bury my com- 
petitor under the wreck of the honest 
life which he had laboriously erected for 
himself, and to advance me—or so [ 
thought—immeasurably in my chances 
of success, 

“So, one night, after many weary 
weeks of waiting which had come near 
to driving me mad, I wrote the letters; 
three anonymous letters in disguised 
handwritings, on cheap note-paper— 
three little devil’s darts which were wel- 
come to transfix a human soul, if there- 
by they might advance me one whit 
nearer to the goal of my heart’s de- 
sire. 

“But that night, as it happened, was 
wet and stormy; so I laid my letters by 
to be posted in the morning. When I 
woke, I rose in the full intention of 
proceeding to the end. Fate, however, 
cut short my purpose by rendering it 
unnecessary. Before I had finished my 
breakfast, the postman brought me a 
letter announcing to me that I was ac- 
cepted as the successful candidate.” 

Over the eloquent face of Helen, as 
she listened to this narrative of her 
lover, there moved the changing shad- 
ows of pity, of perplexity, of disgust. 
She had so fully prepared herself for the 
recital of one of those grosser sins that 
usually form for a man the sum-total of 
his offenses against the wontan he loves, 
she had schooled herself to so indomi- 
table a charity toward errors born of 
loneliness and ungovernable impulse, 
that by the piece of cold-blooded and 
calculating treachery disclosed to her, 
she was caught, as it were, unawares 
Almost involuntarily, she withdrew her 
stiffened fingers from the clasp of her 
lover’s hand. 

“You would have sent them—those 
anonymous letters?” she asked dully, 
and Jarrott nodded with unbending 
resolution. 

“T would have sent them!” He re- 
peated her words with an unflinching 
self-condemnation. 

Helen did not speak; but for the man 
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who loved her, her silence was filled 
with meanings more final than any 
words. 

“It only goes to show,” he said gently, 
“what I have known all along—how 
utterly unworthy I am of the treasure 
of love which you have given me. In 
my soul I have been guilty of one of 
the blackest, the most cowardly of 
crimes; what does it avail me that be- 
fore my sin had passed the threshold 
over which thought steps into action, 
Fate suddenly took the necessity of ac- 
tion from me? In the conscious will 
and reason in which, if anywhere, I 
find myself, the crime was already done, 
The fact that my. sin rests subliminal, 
instead of translating itself into action 
and consequences, serves, as you say, to 
abate not one jot of its shame. Perhaps, 
even, as you have hinted, the evil which 
is too intangible for punishment is also 
too illusory even for absolution. Let me 
see—how was it they went, those lines?” 


“But if my soul, big with an ill intent, 
Guilty in will, by I'ate be innocent,” 


quoted Helen beneath her breath. 

“Then,” replied Jarrott with firm- 
ness, “the innocence is Fate’s, the guilt 
is mine.” In spite of himself, his voice 
drooped to the measure of his inward 
self-abasement: “Forever and _ past 
power of recalling, mine!” 

Now, it is a curious fact that just as 
the world gives more of its respect to 
the embezzler of millions than to the 
purloiner of a loaf, so a woman, forced 
to believe evil of her lover, would rather 
see him a sinner on a grand scale which 
she may lift into the heroic. It was 
perhaps the vulgar pettiness of Jarrott’s 
intended crime rather than its intrinsic 
wickedness or even the subliminal qual- 
ity for which she professed so unquali- 
fied a dread, which had struck Helen 
for the moment: as something near to 
the unpardonable. 

When she spoke, it was with the air 
of one trying to convince herself rather 
than the man to whom she addressed 
her words. 

“But just the same, you would never 
have posted those hideous letters, Andy 
[ am sure of that!” 
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“If you base your continued toler- 
ance of my presence,” he answered in a 
low voice, “on that supposition I ad- 
vise you to drop it now and forever. 
I would have posted them.” 

“But, oh,’ she cried despairingly, 
“what motive could exist, for a success- 
ful man like you, strong enough to force 
him to such unspeakable means? You 
talk of your ambition, you say you at- 
tained the post you coveted; why, what 
has come to you in this past year that 
could for an instant be credited e 

She broke off abruptly. Something in 
Jarrott’s gray eyes, in the melancholy 
and piercing tenderness with which they 
were bent upon her, answered her ques- 
tion with the wordless telepathy which 
exists between two persons strongly at- 
tached to each other. With a wonder- 
ing gesture, she raised her hand to the 
laces which hid her beautiful bosom. 

“Me?” she said slowly. “You mean 
me, Andy?” she cried again, with a lit- 
tle, delighted inflection like a child. Then 
as his unsmiling nod confirmed her 
words, she, caught his hand to her 
smooth cheek with a little gesture of 
passionate relief. 

“My dearest,” she cried in her voice 
of honey, “then it was this place, here 
beside me, that you wanted badly 
enough to win by means fair or foul? 
Why couldn’t you have told me that in 
the beginning, you foolish boy? Can’t 
you see that makes all the difference in 
the world ?” 

But Jarrott’s expression, as he met 
her flushed and kindling ‘smile, remained 
unchanged. “No,” he said, “I cannot 
see, I admit, why that should make any 
difference.” 

She stared at him in amazement. 
“You don’t understand? When it was 
for me? When I realize, for the first 
time, perhaps, how cruelly I made you 
suffer in those long months that I kept 
you waiting for my answer? My dear 
love, let me make amends!” 

He bent his cheek to her soft caress. 
But even the intoxication of her touch 
was powerless to remove the obsession 
under which she herself had bound his 
soul. 

“But just the same,” he said sadly, “I 
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am the same man from whom, a moment 
ago, you withdrew your hand. I am 
guilty as before, neither more nor less, 
of the wrong-doing which you yourself 
characterized as unspeakable.” 

“It was,” she answered triumphantly, 
“but oh, Andy, the measure of its base- 
ness was the measure oi your love for 
me!” 

He continued to regard her with the 
same fixed expression. “But your ideas 
—your standards? You mean to tell 
me that even to such a woman as you 
the ultimate test remains the personal 
equation ?” 

There is perhaps on sea and land nd 
such blank helplessness as that of a 
woman before the man impervious to 
her blandishments. For the first time, 
Helen regarded her lover with some- 
thing half-pitiful, half-frightened in her 
eyes. 

“The personal equation,” she an- 
swered with a little unsteady laugh, “is 
at least as ultimate as we.” 

He sighed. “Is it?” he asked. “When 
only, in these past five minutes, it has 
led you to pronounée two absolutely 
variant judgments on the same point 
in my conduct. And we, dear, who hope 
to spend a whole lifetime together! 
Suppose some day, when my faulty con- 
duct has come again to your pure eyes 
for sentence, I find myself standing be- 
fore you without the least little rag of 
the personal equation to cast glamour 
Over my sins?” 

“Tf it comes to that,” returned Helen 
with a note of beseeching in her voice, 
“what of the day when it is I who must 
stand before your judgment? Why— 
even now I feel myself lowered a shade 
in your eyes by my easy condonation of 
a sin which I had condemned, till I dis- 
covered that it was done for the love 
of me.” 

“You mistake me,” replied Jarrott 
warmly, “indeed, you utterly mistake 
me. In your woman’s readiness to ac- 
cept love as the all-sufficient plea I am 
man enough, believe me, to find a logic 
more touching and nearer to the divine 
than all the argued subtleties of the 
schools. But, even had it been a 
fault He stopped short, while 





Helen, with quick clairvoyance, took up 
his unspoken thought. 

““Had it been a fault,’ you were go- 
ing to say, dearest, but did not like to 
say—you might not have been alto- 
gether displeased.” Nor perhaps, I 
own, would I. For if you persist this 
way in always taking my sins under 
your protection, how will it ever be 
possible for me to step out from this 
wearisome high niche where you have 
placed me, down to the human level 
where I belong and where I want to 
stand—with you, dear?” 

Her words and tone were filled with 
the fondest affection; but Jarrott, how- 
ever poignantly he might welcome the 
tenderness of these words, repudiated 
with quick indignation the idea which 
they contained. 

“You, Helen, you speak of stepping 
down to my level—please Heaven, never 
that! No, if ever we are to stand side 
by side, it’s to be up there where you 
are. For the very fact of your love for 
me is in itself, I often think, enough of 
a miracle to draw me up to your height 
and yet work nothing more of the 
miraculous.” 

She turned to him with a quick word- 
less reassurance which on any other 
point under Heaven would have dis- 
pelled his doubts into thin air, But the 
remembrance of the contemptible pur- 
pose which had once possessed him lay 
over his soul with a darkening shadow 
which seemed to cut him off not only 
from his belief in himself but in his 
love. 

“But where is the use of fine words,” 
he cried with returning bitterness, 
“when the fact remains unchanged and 
unchangeable, that here I stand before 
you, yet divided from you forever by the 
measure of a scurrilous crime—a crime 
so nearly mine that it has become a 
very part of me? For since that night 
when I entered upon the deliberate pur- 
pose of trafficking to my own advantage 
in another man’s disgrace, what has oc- 
curred to abate by one jot or tittle the 
shame of th - résolve?” 





“Stop, ase stop!” protested Helen 
in the te -* of an answering despair. 
“Why . ., Andy, that though we talk 
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and talk, we two must march together 
always in the same wearisome circle? 
Even to-day, with a brand-new mys- 
terious type of sin on which to base our 
arguments.” 
gleam of a new emotion, faintly stirring 
but poignant, shot into her brown eyes. 
“Do you know,” she added with a _lit- 
tle, hesitating laugh, “it may be very 
ridiculous of me, but I can’t help won- 
dering just what it really is that we’ve 
been arguing about? What it was that 
that man had done, and which one of 
them it really was, after all?” 

“In numbers there is safety,” retorted 
her lover briefly, “otherwise, be sure 
that you would never have heard of the 
matter from me.” 

She blushed girlishly at the implied 
compliment. “You absurd boy! There 
weren’t so many, after all.” 

“A dozen, more or less,” he answered 
with a grim satisfaction vibrating for 
the instant through his troubled tones. 
As a matter of fact, his competitors in 
this race for love had been more than 
a few; for Helen Cary was sweet- 
voiced and golden-haired, and very 
beautiful. 

“And I wonder,” she mused aloud 
with a little, puzzled sigh, “which one it 
could have been.” 

Jarrott started violently. ‘No, Hel- 
en! Good Lord, you aren’t going to 
ask me that?” 

She turned her lustrous eyes, large 
with an amused wonder, upon the sud- 
den distress of his face. “Why—I sup- 
pose not, if you are going to take it 
that way! But surely”—she smilingly 
deprecated his horror—“you never ex- 
pected me not to ask you, when you 
dangled this alluring mystery of some 
man’s ‘double life before my eyes?” 

He was silent as she archly weighed 
the different names that came to her. 

“Tt might be John Ladd—he’s a pirate 
if you like—with a wife in Chicago, per- 
haps, and deserted twins. Or Phil 
Greenough—he lived for years and 
years in Paris, and coming home from 
there, a lurid past is part of a self-re- 
specting man’s luggage. Or my little 
cousin, Bob Rice, he has lived all his life 
here in New York, which is the very 


She stopped short, and the - 
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place, after all, and I know that Aunt 
Helen was very much worried over him 
at one time. But whichever one it is, 
one of these or some one else, it will 
be the very delicacy of sensation to be 
able to look at him and know that 
through the every-day outside layer of 
himself which he has always shown to 
me, my eyes alone—and yours, dear !— 
have power to pierce to the real man 
himself that lies hidden beneath ; to bal- 
ance his motives, to read the inmost 
processes of his soul.” Her tones sank 
to their lowest, most dreamy of ca- 
dences. “And what further power,” 
she asked slowly, “has Heaven itself?” 

Andrew Jarrott turned toward her 
uneasily. Much as he delighted in the 
girl’s playful flights of philosophic 
fancy, he had been haunted always with 
a dim sense of their risk not only to him 
but to herself. And now, in her sud- 
denly revealed hunger for the mere 
sensuous thrill of psychological power, 
in her ruthless demand for the omnipo- 
tent secret knowledge of divinity itself, 
he saw clearly the shadow of that un- 
named danger which, half-unconsciously 
to himself, he had always feared. And 
as he realized on what road this arro- 
gant intellectual whim was traveling, 
and whither it led, his heart stood still 
in the cramp of a sudden fear. 

“Look here, Helen,” he said slowly, 
“you aren’t really expecting me to give 
away this chap to you, are you?” 

She looked at him with a vague, smi- 
ling amazement at the seriousness of his 
tone. “I never expected,” she returned 
gaily, “to be tantalized with half a story. 
So come, dear Andy!” 

Then, in the face of his continued 
hesitation and silence, her bright eyes 
began for the first time to darken with 
a creeping resentment. 

“You don’t answer me, Andy,” she 
said in an altered tone. “I am afraid I 
don’t understand. In asking for your 
confidence, am I demanding too much? 
‘Or is it possible that—that you are 
afraid to trust me?” 

“No, no,” he answered quickly, “not 
that, dear! But 

“But what?” she asked in level ac- 
cents. 
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He flung out his hand in a gesture of 
painful perplexity. 

“But can’t you see, dear, that you are 
asking me to make myself guilty, in 
deed and immutable fact, of the sin 
which in bare intention so horrified you 
a moment ago? Which horrified you, 
Helen, to the point of making you with- 
draw your hand from mine?” 

“You speak of intention,” she retorted 
in quick scorn of his logic, “as though it 
were of less binding weight than the 
same thought converted into immutable 
deed. And yet we have agreed how 
slight is the difference between the 
fixed intention and the actual physical 
fulfilment! Except that, perhaps,’ she 
added with hesitation, “the latter has 
compensations which the former lacks.” 

Jarrott, regarding the girl before him, 
was conscious of a faint chill at her last 
words. “And the compensation?’ he 
asked slowly. 

“If you are doomed to eternal pun- 
ishment for cursing your brother in 
your heart,” she cried recklessly, “then 
why not have some tangible satisfaction 
for your pains, and go and tell him 
to his face what you think of him? If 
you are to swing for stealing a pud- 
ding, then why not step off with the 
sweet taste of it in your mouth? Dear 
Andy, when you wrote those letters, 
in the full purpose of despatching them, 


you took the measure of the accom- 
plished sin upon your — shoulders, 
neither more nor less. And if it 


was only the accidental arrival of my 
letter that cut short your intention, 
then have I not a right to the satisfac- 
tion of knowing a secret from the be- 
trayal of which I have saved you; yet 
whose revelation to me now can im- 
pose not one single additional fleck of 
blame upon your conscience? And | 
want to know, so much!” 

Before the overstrained subtleties of 
the girl’s reasoning, Jarrott sat in pain- 
ful but unmoved silence. Then, as 


though perceiving the failure of intel- 


lectual arguments to gain her point, 
Helen leaned toward him with a swift 
but irresistible change of voice and 
manner. “Won't you please tell me, 
my own love?” she coaxed, luring him 
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with the whole force of her womanhood 
in her eyes. 

Jarrott clenched his hands as he re- 
garded the lovely face so near his own. 
From the mere tilt of curiosity with 
self-respecting silence, their contest had 
magnified itself, with a mysterious and 
sudden finality, into the epitomized con- 
flict of world-old forces—between man’s 
weakness and woman’s strength, be- 
tween deathless conscience and undy- 
ing desire. And it was with a vague 
amazement at the immeasurable effort 
which resistance cost him, that he slow- 
ly shook his head. 

“You’re not going to deny me this, 
dearest—the first thing I ever asked of 
you?” And again she bent toward him, 
like Aphrodite, “weaver of wiles, with 
all her subtle face laughing aloud.” 

Jarrott jumped desperately to his 
feet. 

“No, Helen, no!” 

Over the transparent face lifted to 
his, he watched the swift flitting of the 
emotions which answered his words; of 
baffled purpose, of wounded affection, 
of swiftly kindling and indomitable re- 
solve. 

“Then if you refuse to grant this, 
the first favor that I have ever asked 
of you,” she said in a low voice, “if you 
consider me unworthy of your confi- 
dence, if your love for me has in it 
nothing of that faith which makes love 
worthy of its name, then it is as well 
for me to face the facts now at the be- 
ginning.” She laughed a little unstead- 
ily. “Yes, the brute facts which a few 
moments ago I professed to scorn! So 
now they have proved too strong for 
me”’—her voice went low—‘“and for 
you, Andy!” 

“What! he 
mean?” 

She rose to her feet, with face down- 
cast and averted. “Just that!” she an- 
swered with slow distinctness. ‘“Good- 
by, Andy!” 

He stared at her as she turned toward 
the door. This blow, falling with such 
sudden and wanton finality, had for the 
moment deprived him of the power to 
appeal from its injustice; even while 


said, staring. “You 











he felt, with a numb bewildered pro- 


test against the harshness of the 
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now, haven’t I proved that I was 
right?-. For the .treasonable means 
by which you refused to hold me, 


thought, with what careless cruelty Hel- 
en had abused her power over him, Yet 
as, perhaps, for the last time, his eye 
took in the full measure of her grace, 
he realized that, fallen though she 
might be from her high place in his es- 
teem, she was perhaps for that very 
reason more infinitely alluring, more 
humanly dear to him than ever before. 

At the door she turned. “It is still 
no?” she asked in a grieved and plead- 
ing whisper. 

And Jarrott, wondering at the pitiless 
strength of that inward force that made 
yielding an impossible thing, bowed 
his miserable head. 

“Tt is still no!” he answered. 

Helen’s voice came to him through 
the flutter of eager footsteps, the swish 
of flying skirts. “Thank God!” she 
cried. “Thank God!” 

In bewilderment, in relief, in un- 
speakable joy, Jarrott lifted his face 
from the warm circle of her arms. 

“What?” he stammered in slowly 
filtering comprehension. “What?” 

“Didn’t I tell you,” she cried with 


exultation, “that you would never 
—never have taken that hideous 
step which you had planned? And 


when [ myself pleaded with the whole 
force of my love—do you for one 
instant imagine that you would have 
stooped to that same treason, on the 
mere blind chance of winning me? 
Can you longer deny that your wicked 
thought was no more than a vagrant 
fancy; that never for a moment was it 
a vital and fixed intention which waited 
only for its opportunity? For see! 
when its moment of opportunity came, 
how your purpose melted into nothing- 
ness—it’s nowhere, it’s nothing, your 
subliminal sin! It never was, it never 
could have been! There’s nothing be- 
tween us any more—for, ah, you see 
now, dear Andy, that after all I knew 
you better than you know yourself 
when I told you that you were better 
than you knew.” 

He bent his eyes, brave with a new 
belief, into the face which shone with 
triumphant loveliness into his own. 

“On that point,” he answered with 
a little smile, “I cannot deny your right 
to claim expert knowledge. - For the 
better part that you see in me—it is 
you yourself, my beloved, that have 
created it.” 


MY NEIGHBOR 


OMEHOW she keeps her little groove 
With starlike lamps of love replete, 
And snow-white blossoms lift and move 
About the passing of her feet. 


Bright glints of laughter, wreaths of song, 
Make all her tasks a rainbow band; 
However dark the day or long, 
It passeth crown-ed from her hand. 


Ah! 


Myriad unseen wings enfold 


The homely bow’r wherein she stirs, 
And all my hours are edged with gold 
That catch the passing light of hers! 


MARGARET BELLE Houston. 
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HE maid who brought 
out his tea and set it up- 
on the tiny table under 
the great apple-tree was 
a study in glowing 





health, simplicity, and 
cleanliness. Her cheeks 
shone like a Baldwin 


apple polished on a tweed coat-sleeve, 
and they were almost as round as the 
apple’s cheeks, too. Her eyes bespoke 
rural honesty. 

Arthur Gresham, hainde deep in trou- 
sers pockets and rustic chair tilted far 
back, gazed with open delight upon the 
maid of the inn. 

“What a chance for a soap-maker,” 
he said to himself. ‘Let this girl tour 
the States with those wonderfully pol- 
ished cheeks and the starched immacu- 
lateness of neat gown, she'd sell soap 
by the ton.” 

From where he sat Gresham could 
see along the broad, winding one street 
of-the English hamlet, with its clumps 
of mighty elms and beeches. Not a 
soul was in view. 

“Town pretty busy to-day, 
jocularly sarcastic. 

The maid placed a plate of water- 
cress in a more tempting position, then 
looked with those innocent eyes into 
the American’s. 

“Yes, sir,” she said 
very busy to-day, sir.” 

Arthur Gresham glanced shrewdly at 
the lass. For a moment he suspected 
her of attempting to “take a rise” out 
of him, but quickly divined that she 
spoke from conviction. Fearing to mor- 
tify her, he thought it better to con- 
tinue in the strain, so said: , 

“What causes all the bustle?” 


” he said, 


candidly. “It’s 


Tis a garden-party, sir. The vicar’s 
giving a garden-party.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it? I wondered,” 
the American perjured on, not having 
seen a soul except the maid and the fat 
landlord, who drowsed in the little par- 
lor of the White Hart. 

“They have made all of two pound 
already, I ’ear,” continued the girl, her 
eyes glowing with the excitement of 
high finance. 

“So much as that!” exclaimed the 
American, aghast, beginning to believe 
play-acting, not painting, was his true 
vocation, for never a wrinkle curved his 
chin. 

“And that, too, sir, without counting 
Sir George Corner’s money. He took 
four tickets, paying a guinea for the 
lot. The Sunday-school’s bound to 
make something ’andsome. I’m going 
as soon as the missis comes ’ome. She’s 
there.” 

“The garden-party’s a sort of paying- 
guest affair, is it?” 

“Tt’s for the Sunday-school treat, sir. 
The scholars gets in for ‘a penny, other 
children ’as to pay threepence, but you 
would have to pay sixpence if you was 
to go in, sir.” 

“Ah, that’s a regular hold-up, now, 
isn’t it?” said the American, turning to 
his tea. He gazed a while at the plate 
of watercress, deliciously green and 
shining as of dew, and failing to find 
any table implement earmarked for the 
duty, he asked: “You might tell. me 
how I am supposed to eat this herb.” 

“You takes it up with your fingers, 
sir. That’s ‘ow everybody does ’ere- 
abouts, sir.” 

“And a pretty satisfactory way, too,” 
he admitted, setting to. 
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The girl entered the inn, and Ar- 
thur Gresham, seated in the heart of the 
glorious July afternoon, took his time 
over tea. At the foot of the apple-tree 
lay his knapsack and paint-box, for the 
American had tramped from London to 
Suffolk in an apparently aimless way, 
yet with a set purpose. 

Tea finished, he lighted his pipe. 

“Tt will cost me sixpence, will it? 
Let’s see, that’s all of twelve cents, isn’t 
it? Well, well, it comes high, but I 
guess I’m in for it.” 

Arthur Gresham was in the mood to 
play the spendthrift. Here he sat in 
the village of which he had heard ever 
since he had ears to hear. On that 
placid farm in Indiana his grandmother 
had told him tales of Suffolk in far- 
off England, where her girlhood had 
been spent, told him of the roses and 
beech-trees, of hedges six feet thick, 
and of quaint, quiet hamlets nestling 
in fat, rolling lands, and he believed 
that hearing of Constable and Gains- 
borough as Suffolk products first turned 
his mind to art. When he grew up 
Arthur Gresham learned that his gran- 
nie had made a runaway match, after 
which, failing to obtain forgiveness, 
she emigrated to America. 

When she died, among her papers 
was found a print of her home, Manner 
Hall, surrounded by its noble park, and 
now Arthur Gresham, well-known 
painter, found himself in the hamlet 
nearest to Manner Hall, the first of the 
old lady’s descendants to cross the At- 
lantic. Without making himself known 
—supposing any one should remember 
the incident of his grandmother’s leave- 
taking—he meant to view her old home, 
and to explore the surrounding coun- 
try for picture-subjects. 

Satisfied that everything was well 
with the White Hart, Gresham picked 
up his knapsack and paint-box, and, en- 
tering the inn, announced that he would 
stay for a few days. In his room, redo- 
lent of lavender, he b.ushed the dust 
of travel from his clothes, set his hair 
to rights, and, borrowing a stick from 
the landlord, set out on a sixpenny ex- 
travagance. 

The village street was as deserted 
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as Pompeii, the social eruption of the 
vicar’s having depopulated the hamlet 
almost as effectively as the burning dust 
of Vesuvius. Gresham found that all 
who could afford had passed in, while 
those who could not, a half-score chil- 
dren, were gathered about the gate, ex- 
periencing the wild excitement of wit- 
nessing more fortunate ones arrive. 
These broke asunder to allow the Amer- 
ican to pass. 

The teacher of the village school held 
the gate, assisted by the vicar’s coach- 
man. Gresham leisurely strolled for- 
ward and addressed the pedagogue: 

“Are you the St. Peter of the para- 
dise I catch a glimpse of beyond?” 

The schoolmaster looked the Ameri- 
can over solemnly. Mighty, if brief, 
authority clothed him, and he was not 
in a mood to brook familiarity. 

“T am authorized to take tickets,” he 
said, 

“Good. I see there are certain lost 
souls outside here beside myself. I'll 
tell you what I'll do. I'll plank down 
two shillings and sixpence if you'll let 
the lot of us black sheep in.” 

Apparently the black sheep were un- 
desirables, for the pedagogue consid- 
ered. Gresham fluttered half a crown 
in his palm. At length the man’s hand 
reached out for the coin. 

“Come on, youngsters,” cried the 
American heartily to the urchins. But, 
bless you! Gresham did not know the 
denizens of a rural village, nor the mor- 
tal awe in which they held a soon-to-be 
rural- dean. One breathless moment 
they stood thunderstruck, then broke 
away in a mad stampede to spread the 
news that an American madman or 
millionaire, or both, had struck the ham- 
let. Gresham gazed ruefully until the 
last disappeared. 

“St. Peter,” he said, “St..Peter, I 
guess you’ve got the better of our lit- 
tle speculation.” 

Then he passed in. 

Suffolk in rose-time! A country vic- 
arage in Suffolk in rose-time! Suffolk, 
Joseph of counties, had put on the coat 
of many colors. Climbing roses clus- 
tered on the red-brick vicarage, clam- 
berers spanned the pathways in crimson 
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arches, on every hand bushes held their 
buds and flowers to the sun. Roses! 
Roses! Roses! Roses dominated the 
place. But there were other flowers— 
lordly monkshood, and tall, swaying 
wands of foxglove, borders of old-fash- 
ioned calceolaria, and multi-colored 
snapdragons. A mighty beech spread 
limbs over one corner of the garden, 
sheltering a Punch-and-Judy show and 
its attending group of hilarious chil- 
dren. On the broad lawn strolled many 
well-dressed people. 

Arthur Gresham roamed round that 
garden in delight. The air was redo- 
lent of roses and honeysuckle, and the 
songs of birds rang above the laughter 
of many children. No one paid the 
least attention to the American or im- 
portuned him. Plainly he was ex- 
pected to make himself at home, and, 
after the first few minutes, he felt that 
he had bought the garden and freedom 
with that half-crown. 

Having circumambulated the grounds, 
the artist at length found himself in 
front of a monkshood almost as tall as 
himself, a creation caparisoned in 
gorgeous blue and purple. Arthur 
Gresham gazed in downright amaze- 
ment at the splendor of the plant. As 
he stood before it, on a sudden he be- 
came conscious of a girl by his side. 
The flame of blue flowers had called 
her from the lawn, and she stood, red 
sunshade carelessly flung over her 
shoulder, looking the open admiration 
he himself felt. 

As an inheritance from that grand- 
mother, Arthur Gresham had always 
been a creature of impulse. Abruptly 
he turned to the girl, exclaiming: 

“T think this the most splendid flow- 
er I have ever seen.” 

“Monkshood grows well,” she said, 
without taking her eyes from the plant, 
“but roses are the glory of Suffolk.” 

“Roses are almost too plentiful.” He 
swept the garden with a quick glance. 
“This is a host in its magnificence and 
a hermit in its number, rendering it 
tellingly distinctive.” 

If the maid at the inn had the shine 
of an apple, here stood one with the 
rich, soft bloom of a peach. She was 


of the Du Maurier type, fortunately 
lacking that type’s haughty, insolent 
indolence, her expression being one of 
joyous animation. She was dressed 
with an exquisite plainness which fitted 
a figure requiring no artifice to give 
it allurement. Gresham thought her 
charming. 

Again the family impulse swept over 
him, and he said: 

“If you'll tell me who you are I'll 
tell you who I am.” 

The girl started perceptibly. For the 
first time she turned~her brown eyes 
upon him, and her expression passed 
from quick alarm to slight indignation, 
then from slight indignation to a full 
appreciation of the ridiculous. She 
took one short step away from him; 
then, as if realizing that this garden- 
party was by way of being a free-and- 
easy, she laughed. 

“Are there likely to be any startling 
revelations?” she said. 

“Not on my side,” Arthur Gresham 
admitted. 

“Ts that complimentary to me?” 

“Believe me, it was meant to be. In 
England I’m always expecting to stum- 
ble across some one out of the com- 
mon.” 

“Are you out of the common ?” 

“No, I’m a mere painter.” 

She folded her sunshade, saying: 

“House-painting is a good trade, I 
understand.” 

His conceit received a violent wrench. 
Quite clearly the girl was genuine in 
her belief that he was a house-painter, 
for not a wrinkle or ripple of a smile 
disturbed the placidity of her face. He 
changed the subject with all speed. 

“Now you confess,” he said. 

“T’m maid at Manner Hall.” 

Maid at Manner Hall! Here he met 
an unromantic termination to his search 
for the romantic. Maid at Manner 
Hall! Small wonder she took him for a 
house-painter. From her looks and 
bearing he had expected something 
quite different, but, turning the subject 
over in his mind, it seemed reasonable 
that a country-seat of county impor- 
tance must have the pick of all serv- 
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ants. Certainly here was an exception- 
ally handsome and well-spoken maid. 
Yet the artist was not quite democratic 
enough to wish to form a close ac- 
quaintance with a waiting-maid, even a 
maid of such an important mansion as 
Manner Hall. Having invited the con- 
versation and confessions, however, he 
felt obliged to continue it for a polite 
time. 

“Manner Hall? That is Sir George 
Corner’s place? I hear he gave all of 
a guinea for four tickets to this 
party.” 

“Yes, and he gave me one of them,” 
the girl admitted. 

“That was real good of him. I 
wouldn’t mind working for such a con- 
siderate man myself.” 

“Sir George gives all his painting- 
work to a firm in London,” the girl said 
feelingly. 

“Ah! That’s why we poor painters 
are poor. London gets it all.” Then, 
forgetting that serving-maids are not at 
all art critics, he added: “I hear Sir 
George has some fine Constables at the 
Hall?” 

“Inspector Jarvis comes almost every 
week, but no constables. Are you afraid 
of constables?” 

This brought the American back to 
earth again, and quickly comparing 
Constable’s genius with his own, he an- 
swered: 

“Yes, I think I am just a little fright- 
ened of Constables.” 

“Then you have done something ?” 

He looked at her, and thought he de- 
tected a smile, so faint as to be almost 





at , flit across her face. 
s because I have done so little,” 
he replied, 
As he said this, a man approached 
and gallantly doffed hat to the girl, 


who, first dropping a slight bow of dis- 
missal to the artist, offered her hand 
to the newcomer. Arthur Gresham 
watched the two stroll off. 

“Most likely a footman,” the Amer- 
ican commented. “The servants here- 
abouts have the manners of aristocrats. 
The difference between a servant in 
livery and in mufti is the difference be- 
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tween a magnolia-tree in and out of 
bloom. I guess that girl’s an exception 
even among exceptions.” 

Having thoroughly inspected the vic- 
ar’s garden, Arthur Gresham strolled 
out as leisurely as he had entered, and 
passing along the street, soon left the 
village far behind. The evening was 
warm, and as an Englishman’s enthusi- 
asm for pedestrianism did not burn in 
him, he flung himself down on the 
grass in a hitch of the wide hedge, then 
sedately lighted his pipe. 

Shortly after this was going “great 
guns,’ there sounded the crunch of 
wheels on gravel, and past him, from 
the village, flashed a dog-cart. Before 
it had traveled a dozen yards away Ar- 
thur Gresham was on his feet gazing 
after it. For a girl drove, and that 
girl was his maid of Manner Hall. Be- 
hind sat a tiger. The horse cut on at 
a spanking pace. Gresham’s eyes 
flashed. 

“Maid?” he muttered. “Maid! 
Housemaids attended by tigers do not 
flash about England in resplendent dog- 
carts, if I know anything about the 
country, and I think I do. Dash my 
eyes! She’s no more a housemaid than 
I am a house-painter. If I had said I 
was a charcoal-burner, she would have 
said she was a charwoman. I thought 
I was bamboozling her, and all the 
time was being bamboozled myself. 
By heavens, that girl would make a 
smashing wife!” he cried impulsively. 

When Arthur Gresham reached the 
White Hart, he found the shining 
maid’s place taken by the “Missis,” 
who had returned from the party. 

“She'll make a runaway marriage, 
see if she don’t,” the missis said, when 
the artist asked about the girl of the 
dog-cart. “She’s Miss Elizabeth, Sir 
George’s second daughter, the best 
horsewoman in Suffolk, I holds, and 
I've always said she'll run away and 
marry some one some day. The Cor- 
ners always has one girl that runs off 
with a ne’er-do-well since ever so far 
back in their ’istory. Miss Elizabeth’s 
the one this generation, you mark my 
words. They always picks up some 
good-natured, worthless fellow, not a 
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scamp, you know, but, well, there you 
are.” 

“Yes, there I am, at least I’m 
hanged if I would not like to be,” 
Gresham muttered to himself, accept- 
ing the words of the landlady literally. 

The next afternoon Arthur Gresham, 
in search of the beautiful, strolled 
through a grove of giant beeches. 
With transatlantic fearlessness he took 
the liberty of roaming whither he 
pleased without considering hedges, or 
giving a thought to the terrible pen- 
alties flaunted in the face of trespass- 
ers. Under a great beech which stood 
sentinel to this grand grove he had 
eaten his lunch of sandwiches, and, pipe 
alight, continued his stroll into the 
grove. 

Suddenly he came to a full stop. In 
front of him stood an easel, and on this 
easel a canvas, and before easel and 
canvas stood a comfortable three-legged 
stool—deserted. 

Gresham glanced quickly around, 
wondering if he had frightened some 
timid Gainsborough to flight, but caught 
no glimpse of fleeing genius. He turned 
his attention to the picture on the can- 
vas. Sitting down on the stool, he 
glanced along the forest glade, then 
considered the scheme’of the picture on 
the canvas. Instantly he detected a 
weakness in the grouping of the trees, 
and, flinging open his own paint-box, he 
set to work witha grin. As he painted, 
the grin disappeared, and he became 
utterly lost in the joy of a noble sub- 
ject. Nature has nothing to show more 
placidly grand than a beech-grove. 

Passionately Arthur Gresham had 
painted for more than an hour, when 
he suddenly threw back his shoulders 
and exclaimed aloud in satisfaction: 

“That’s about the ticket!’ 

He raked his fingers through his 
hair, toppling his hat to the ground in 
the process. “That’s about the ticket!” 

“Fair—for a house-painter.” 

Arthur Gresham leaped wildly to his 
feet. His abstraction had been so sin- 
cere that his poached position had 
slipped his recollection utterly, and the 
words spoken gave him the surprise of 
his life. In consternation he turned 
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about and came face to face with the 
maid of Manner Hall. For some mo- 
ments the artist gazed at the girl be- 
wilderedly, failing to remember where 
he was and how he came to be there. 
The instant recollection came to him his 
self-possession asserted itself. 

“Ts the dusting done for the day?” he 
asked, taking off his hat. 

Again she gave that slight start that 
had moved her at the garden-party, 
but paying no further attention to his 
question, she asked: 

“Have you quite finished with my 
canvas?” 

“Well,” he laughed, “well, perhaps if 
you let me touch it up a little on var- 
nishing-day it will be none the worse.” 

“Let you, indeed!” she exclaimed 
scornfully, then passed him and stood 
before the painting, her hands lightly 
linked behind her back. Gresham closed 
his paint-box. 

“You should not be so careless with 
your precious things,” he said. “You 
might as well leave that engagement- 
ring of yours lying about in the way of 
a burglar, as so beautiful a beginning 
of a picture in my way, Miss Con- 
stable.” 

“My name is not Constable.” 

“T hoped you had inherited his name 
with his mantle.” 

“When did the Blarney stone emi- 
grate?” she asked, turning to the art- 
ist. 

“T guess some time there was a va- 
cancy in the New York police force, but 
I’m not sure.” 

“And I'll have you know this is not 
an engagement-ring. An artist should 
have a quicker eye and notice that my 
ring is on a finger of my right hand.” 

“T thought maybe in dusting you had 
changed it.” 

Impetuously she flung herself down 
among the upheaving roots, her back 
against the trunk of a great beech, and 
she spoke fervently, yet with great re- 
straint: 

“How comes it that, try as women 
may, men are still unquestionably mas- 
ter? There is something in your touch, 
at the piano, at the brush, at the pen, 
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at everything, that rings a note or two 
above, and a tone or two clearer than 
the best women accomplish. The best 
of us are but first-class in a second- 
class, and in nothing more definitely 
second-class than in painting. Yet 
painting is an art in which we should 
excel, for we see beauty, we realize 
beauty, we live beauty, infinitely more 
than man, yet it is denied us to ex- 
press beauty as a man can.” 

“You have your compensations 

“Yes, yes. I know what you are go- 
ing to say. Our femininity, our nat- 
ural attractions. Yes, I abhor the mas- 
culine woman, yet I long for freedom 
while still retaining my femininity.” 

“Why not marry?” asked the Amer- 
ican, suddenly throwing his still-burn- 
ing pipe in the grass, 

“Marry! Whom am I to marry? 
The men of my acquaintance are more 
conventionally punctilious than the 
women. To pass to the charge of one 
of them would be to be doubly bound. 
Not one of them all would dare to have 
put the question you put to me at the 
garden-party, no, nor would have, nor 
could have, done what you have to that 
canvas. They are all as beautifully 
correct and as unoriginal as a shop- 
walker.” 

“Why not get out of the set?” 

“Where is this ‘out’? Look the 
length and breadth of Suffolk and you 
see nothing but the same man multi- 
plied.” 

“Heaven lies about us in our infancy, 
and Bohemia all the rest of our days, 
if we like,” said the artist, speaking in 
an impassioned manner. “I have never 
set foot in a place where was not to be 
found the soul of freedom, if one were 
content to cut the cords of convention. 
To say that you lack liberty is to say 
that you are too weak to win liberty.” 

“T am not weak——” 

“Then come with me.” All the im- 
petuousness of the Corners suddenly in- 
flamed him. “Come with me. I will 
lead you to Bohemia, where women re- 
tain their femininity and breathe in free- 
dom. Unknown to the _ convention- 
bound, Bohemia is everywhere, here, 
even here. Shake convention from you 
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like the dust it is and marry me. You 
are living in exile. Come home!” 

As he spoke both arose, and each 
looked into the other’s eyes, his afire 
from sudden fierce love, hers telling 
of joy, not wholly unmixed with fear. 
He gave her no chance to utter a word. 

“Sixty years ago my grandmother 
fled from Manner Hall with the man 
she loved. Her name was Elizabeth 
Corner.” 

“Elizabeth 
name.” 

“She went with the man she loved to 
America, and so I am able to count my- 
self distantly of the Corners of Suffolk. 
She crossed the Atlantic for love. Fol- 
low her! Let me take you!” 

He gave her no chance to utter a 
word of protest. In that madly im- 
pulsive way of his he seized her and 
planted a kiss upon her unprotesting 
lips. 

“You shall come with me,” he said. 

When the girl managed to shake her- 
self free she looked him solemnly in 
the eyes. 

“Who is to dust Manner Hall now?” 
she asked, but Arthur Gresham was in 
no mood for jesting. 

“Let us continue as we have begun. 
Come with me. Come with me this 
very instant. The nearest clergyman 
shall marry us.” 

“Oh, dear me! The laws of Eng- 
land do not countenance such ardor. 
There are formalities, licenses, and no- 
tices, and I don’t know what all.” 

“Where’s Gretna Green? Have they 
done away with that haven as they have 
done away with the right of sanctuary ?” 

Elizabeth Corner laughed merrily. 

“Yes, long ago. It disappeared with 
the stage-coach. But why not continue 
unconventional ?” 

“That’s what I want.” 

“Then you come with me, instead of 
me going with you. Come with me to 
Manner Hall, and make the acquaint- 
ance of my father, Sir George Corner. 
That will be the very apex of the un- 
conventional, for the set custom of the 
girls of the Hall has been to run away. 
An ordinary wedding from under its 
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roof will be something to astound the 
countryside.” 

“T’m with you,” exclaimed the Ameri- 
can, at once commencing to gather to- 
gether paint-boxes, stool, easel, and 
canvas. 


Blustering, burly Sir George Corner 
took a couple of turns of the library, 
then stopped before the lovers. He 
looked Arthur Gresham in the eye. 

“You haven’t known her half an 
hour!” he roared.~ “How dare you ask 
me “ 

“T’m not asking you—I’m telling 
you!” exclaimed Gresham emphatically. 

Sir George gazed blankly at the 
young man, then threw back his head 
and roared a great laugh. 

“You’re a Corner! You're a 
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ner! I saw you arrive at the garden- 
party, and the instant I ot eyes on 
you I said to the vicar: ‘Bartle, keep 
your eye on that chap. He'll steal some- 
thing.’ Gad! I was right, as usual.” 
He whirled upon his daughter. 
“Why didn’t you elope?” he bellowed. 
“We thought there would be more 
excitement in interviewing you,” she 
replied. 
Sir George flung himself into a great 
chair, stretched his legs, and laughed. 


“Well, Mr. Gresham, now that you 
Americans have settled with the In- 
dians, what are you going to do with 
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the negroes? 


Elizabeth Corner suddenly flung her 
arms round Arthur Gresham's neck and 
kissed him. Then she fled from the 
room. 
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HAT Hell’s Kitchen 
was ablaze with excite- 
ment was evident to the 
most casual observer. 
Scorched by the fierce 
rays of an unchallenged 
July sun, the little cat- 
tle-camp shriveled on 
of uninviting, reddish- 
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its few 
brown sand lying at the foot of a pre- 


cipitous, lignite-seamed butte which 
raised its scarred old head hundreds of 
feet above the yellow waters of the 
rapid river that twisted uncertainly to 
the north. 

In front of blackened tents and small, 
unpainted, weather-worn, frame build- 
ings were little groups of revolver-car- 
rying men discussing some question of 
apparently absorbing interest. Gradu- 
ally the scattered gatherings concen- 
trated in the “Road to Hell,’ a saloon 
and gambling-house where might be 
found, at any hour of day or night, 
those seemingly indispensable adjuncts 
to the advance-guard of progress and 
civilization—whisky and a faro layout. 

At the invitation of “Red” Mike Ma- 
lone—ex-cowboy and _ proprietor—the 
crowd lined itself before the-long, wal- 
nut-stained, pine bar. While placing 
certain black bottles and numerous small 
glasses in proper position for immediate 
use, Malone’s keen but good-natured 
blue roved curiously over the 
bronzed faces as if he sought to obtain 
a prefatory mental expression of the 
opinions of those who were met to- 
gether to voice their sentiments upon a 
matter of vital interest to the range. 

“T guess it ain’t far from a tie, Ari- 
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zony,” ventured “Red,” glancing in- 
quiringly at a dark, clean-cut man 
whose soft drawl suggested his South- 
ern birth. 

“Yes, I reckon it’s close, now; but,” 
Arizona’s eyes sparkled humorously, 
“when we gets down to talkin’ formal, 
if the girl don’t win out easy, then this 
camp’s got a different brand of sports 
than I’ve played *em for—heretofore.” 

“T sure hope you're right, and,” gen- 
eralizing his remarks, Malone laughed 
jocularly, “while I never tries to on- 
dooly inflooence any man’s vote, I here- 
by announces that if the meetin’ comes 
out strong agin’ the pig-headedness of 
old Joe Stubbins consarnin’ his gal, 
drinks’ll be free till six o’clock to-mor- 
rer mornin’. But, boys,” his tone was 
whimsically serious, “whether we de- 
cides to clear the trail for Rosey or not, 
let’s show our breedin’ by argooin’ the 
thing ca’m and quiet. Ain’t them your 
sentiments, Sandy?” touching glasses 
with the straggling-whiskered leader of 
the opposition. 

“They is,’ was the laconic answer; 
and fifty heads flew back to drink posi- 
tion. 

When the empty glasses clinked upon 
the bar, Arizona nodded speakingly, and 
a moment’s gurgling silence followed. 
Once more the glasses tinkled, and 
again their musical ringing had an 
empty sound, which suggests a possible 
reason for Sandy’s throaty: 

“Set ’em up again, Red.” 

Then the Simon Pure Americanism 
of the crowd asserted itself, and, for 
a time, the meeting seemed to be at 
least forty-seven drinks delayed. 
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This convivial digression from the 
specific subject which had brought them 
together may not meet with our ap- 
proval; nevertheless, it enables us to 
learn all the facts necessary to a clear 
understanding of what Red meant by 
“the pig-headedness of old Joe Stubbins 
consarnin’ his gal.” 

Up the Little Missouri River, a few 
miles distant from the camp, Joe owned 
a cattle-ranch to which, eight years be- 
fore, he had brought his wife and his 
daughter, then a child in short dresses. 
Prior to the coming of his family to 
the Bad Lands he had never seen the 
girl, who was born shortly after he left 
his native Vermont town to seek his 
fortune in the new Southwest. From 
the plains of Texas he then drifted to 
the Territory of Dakota, where he had 
greatly prospered. 

For two years Mrs. Joe struggled 
weakly with the frowning desolation of 
what she called “the scrap-heap of crea- 
tion,” then, with her arm about her 
daughter’s neck and her thin, bloodless 
hand clasped in Joe’s calloused fist, she 
whispered faintly: 

“You're an awful headstrong young 
’un, Rosey, and I can’t never sleep 
peaceful in my grave ‘less you promise 
me—faithful, that you'll always mind 
your pa—no matter what it’s about.” 

And the girl having solemnly prom- 
ised, the mother’s wan, homesick face 
lighted with the first happy smile it had 
known since leaving her mourned Green 
Mountains; then her spirit gently made 
its escape from the frail body that had 
battled so hopelessly against the pitiless 
solitude of the barren hills. 

But, from the day of his wife’s burial 
at the foot of Rattlesnake Butte, which 
sheltered his buildings from the north- 
ern, winter blasts, Joe left Rose to her 
own devices. 

Astride her black, white-faced pony, 
she roamed at will over the ranges; 
and, tutored by the skilled craft of the 
hills, at twenty she rode, shot, and 
roped a steer as well as the most ex- 
pert of her teachers. Known far and 
near as the “Daughter of the Ranges,” 
she was idolized and petted as a child; 
but when, one day, the ever-fading line 
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which had separated her from woman- 
hood was blotted out—although Rose, 
herself, seemed charmingly unconscious 
of the transition—the cattle country 
changed its form of worship; and every 
eligible foster-father, with manlike un- 
selfishness, instantly relinquished to his 
fellows all further claim to a paternal 
relationship. 

But she laughed at their love-making, 
and—honestly believing it—declared 
that it would be “‘years and years before 
she could even think of such a thing 
as—marrying,” and peremptorily for- 
bade all further speech upon the sub- 
ject. And the Bad Lands, though se- 
cretly nursing its lover’s wounds, obedi- 
ently bowed its head to her decree and 
did its best to suppress all further evi- 
dences of its amorous affection. 

Dreaming perhaps of the prince who 
was in the “years and years” away to 
come for her, Rose was one afternoon 
riding leisurely along an old buffalo- 
trail that wound its sunken way over 
the sloping foot of one of the great 
buttes south of her father’s ranch, when 
she was recalled from fairy-land by see- 
ing in the valley below what appeared 
to be a small, red flag which waved 
slowly back and forth. Stopping her 
pony, she shaded her eyes from the 
sun and gazed curiously at the now 
rapidly swaying signal. 

“There’s no antelope in sight,” she 
puzzled, her brows knitting. “Possibly 
[Injuns.” Her tone was faintly appre- 
hensive. 

Then the flag fell, and she saw three 
puffs of blue-black smoke which fol- 
lowed each other in quick succession. 
As the faint sounds of the rifle-shots 
reached her ears, the firing was re- 
peated, and the next instant she stood 
erect upon her saddle. Nearly a mile 
away, and just visible above the knee- 
deep, brown-green grass, was a dark 
spot which she watched intently for a 
few seconds. 

Presently she dropped to her seat, ex- 
claiming excitedly: 

“It’s some man in trouble, or he’d be 
on his feet; and,” smiling at her jest, 
“as he didn’t shoot at me, he must have 
shot for me, a call I can’t resist.” 














After several minutes’ sharp gallop- 
ing over the hummocky prairie, her 
pony stopped, with a startled snort, and 
twenty feet away Rose caught sight of 
the face of an unknown man. A heavy 
fringe of blond hair half-hid his big, 
brown eyes, which stared helplessly up 
at her from the laced front of a red 
flannel shirt that seemed to be securely 
tied about his head. 

His comical plight appealed so strong- 
ly to her sense of the ridiculous that 
she laughed in thoughtless amusement. 

“Oh, but I wish I had your picture 
for ny album.” 

“T s’pose I do look funny enough to 
frame,” he grinned shamefacedly, “but,” 
in whimsical defense of his mirth-pro- 
voking appearance, “if you'd been 
camped here since mornin’ with one leg 
broke and ’tother "bout as bad, you 
wouldn’t want somebody sittin’ up 
laughin’ like he was at the minstrels, 
’stead of hustlin’ down and helpin’ you 
to get out of the darned thing.” 

With an exclamation of self-condem- 
nation for her ill-timed merriment, she 
sprang to the ground and loosened the 
hindering knot, when she immediately 
became much interested in a minute in- 
spection of the top of Rattlesnake Butte, 
which poked its cone-shaped head well 
up to the clouds that were lazily float- 
ing over her home. 

“I’m fixed up proper for company 
now,” he announced, some _ seconds 
thereafter, in a tone of affected gaiety. 

Rose stepped to his side, and he said 
inquiringly : 

“You must be the Daughter of the 
Ranges that I hears about down to the 
Cross-Bones ?” 

She nodded, and the stranger com- 
pleted the introduction by saying: 

“Well, they calls me Lucky Mar- 
vin. 

“You’re anything but lucky 
time,” she smiled sympathetically. 

“Which is sure accordin’ to how you 
look at it’—his smile was engagingly 
admiring—“for, personal, I regards my 
bronc’s stumblin’ as pure providential. 
Because’—he laughed his explanation 
in answer to her look of astonishment— 
“T was goin’ to pull out for Montana in 
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the mornin’, and would never’ve known 
that—that I was leavin’ behind me the 
woman I’ve been dreamin’ of meetin’ 
ever since I was a kid.” 

Momentary indignation at his bold- 
ness may have colored Rose’s cheeks, 
for her flush was quickly followed by 
a charming little frown. But was there 
ever any true daughter of Eve who 
could hold anger against a man for de- 
claring that in her he beheld the reality 
of his dreams? Be this as it may, two 
hours thereafter Marvin was lifted from 
her pony and carried to the girl’s room. 

“It don’t seem like any man of breed- 
in’ would take a lady’s bed away from 
her ’count of a broke leg or two,” grum- 
bled Lucky to his bearers. 

“A real gent,” retorted one of the 
men, “always does what a lady wants 
him to—regardless.” And, apparently 
to emphasize the point, Marvin was 
dropped on to the only civilized bed the 
ranch boasted so suddenly that he 
groaned in spite of himself. 

At this positive evidence of his suf- 
fering Rose flew to his side with an ex- 
clamation of anxious sympathy, but 
Lucky solemnly assured her that he was 
“restin’ peaceful as a baby.” 

“T know the pain must be awful, 
but,” her gray eyes moistening, though 
she spoke jestingly, “you'll have to grin 
and bear it till I get back with the doc- 
tor.” 

The next minute her pony started on 
its record trip to Hell’s Kitchen. 

“What you boys done to me is plen- 
ty,” observed Lucky, with a wry smile, 
as the girl left the room. “But I don’t 
hold no grudge over it, for the look I 
gets when you dumped me more’n paid 
for the hurt.” 

“You’re sure mighty lucky, partner, 
for there ain’t an old-timer in the Bad 
Lands who wouldn’t give every cent he’s 
got to be in your place. It seems,” 
growlingly concluded the talkative one, 
“like too damn much luck for a plumb 
stranger to fall into.” 

“Tt’s all in the draw,” replied Mar- 
vin, with an aggravating grin that, but 
for his helpless condition, would have 
earned him a sound thrashing. But, 
strangling their jealousy, the men busied 
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themselves in properly preparing the 
object of their wrath for the doctor’s 
inspection; and an hour later Lucky 
was professionally wound, bound, and 
splinted. 

“He mustn’t be moved for at least a 
month, or he may come out a cripple,” 
were the doctor’s last words to Rose, 
who had followed him with anxious in- 
quiries to the door. 

And for the next four weeks she de- 
voted herself so exclusively to Marvin 
that when, a few days after th® pre- 
scribed time, he was moved to the 
Cross-Bones, every man in the hills, 
who had secretly cherished the hope of 
being something nearer and dearer to 
the Daughter of the Ranges than a mere 
foster-father, sadly admitted the futil- 
ity of further dreaming. 

But, of what all. the cattle-country 
knew, old Joe seemingly remained in ig- 
norance until Lucky and Rose presented 
themselves before him and explained 
the situation. 

“They ain't no sense in it, Rosey,” 
were her father’s first words when he 
understood that his consent to an im- 
mediate marriage was desired, “for,” he 
explained, “you ain't much more’n a 
babe in arms ; and——” 

But he was interrupted by the ex- 
postulating exclamation of his daughter. 

“Why, dad, you know I’m nearly 
twenty-one, and,” argumentatively, “ma 
told me she married you when she was 
only séventeen.” 

“That don’t make no difference,” 
growled Joe, with characteristic stub- 
bornness ; “ ’cause your ma made a fool 
of herself ain’t no reason for me lettin’ 
you make one of yourself, too; and, be- 
sides,” he stormed, looking scornfully 
at the man of her choice, “this damned 
cow-puncher ain’t got nothin’ to set up 
housekeepin’ on but a couple of guns 
and a flea-bitten mustang. Why 4 

But Rose again interrupted him in an 
aggressive attempt to destroy this ap- 
parently unanswerable argument against 
her lover’s desirability as a husband. 

“Well,” with angry emphasis, “that’s 
a good deal more than you had, for ma 
told me you didn’t have a thing but an 
old fish-pole and a piece of string to be- 
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gin on; and’’—her feminine claws were 
now set and she ruthlessly scratched 
Joe’s tenderest spot—“she said, too, that 
if it hadn't been for Grandpa Jones, 
you'd have star——” 

But her father cut off all further dis- 
closure as to his early history by ex- 
citedly shaking his fist under Marvin’s 
nose, though still addresgjng his re- 
marks to the now almost hysterical girl. 

“What a devil of a spitfire you are, 
Rosey! While your ma was an awful 
good woman—most ways—she was like 
her kind in general, and talked a heap 
too much. Anyhow,” roughly deci- 
sive, “I don’t want to hear no more 
about it; and, once for all, I tells you 
that if you ever get spliced with my O. 
K., while I’m livin’, it'll be to 
man who’s got as much 
have.” 

Then, breaking into an ungovernable 
fury, he ordered the rejected lover to 
leave the ranch, swearing with all the 


some 
or more’n [ 


oaths ‘current from Mexico to Alberta 
that he would shoot him if he ever 
crossed his line again. Marvin at- 


tempted to calm the raging old man, but 
Joe placed his hand on his revolver and 
roared: 

“Git—or I'll bore you right here!” 

And Lucky, muttering what he would 
do to Stubbins if he wasn’t Rose’s fa- 
ther, swung himself into his saddle. 

“T’ll marry you the minute the breath 
is out of his mean old body,” the girl 
cried angrily as Marvin touched spur to 
his despised mount and started away 
with all his belongings. 

“And I swear to be on hand as soon 
as his eyes is closed, which,” he yelled 
his prophecy as he galloped away, “I 
has a mighty strong notion won’t be 
long ’less he shifts his hand—sudden.” 

Joe made no reply, but stood scowl- 
ingly watching the disappearing horse- 
man, who soon passed from sight. 

Rose started for the house. 

“Hold on a minute,” her father’s tone 
was peremptory, “I got somethin’ more 
to say "fore you go inside. You spoke 
a lot *bout what your ma told you; so, 
while I think of it, I takes the trouble 
to remind you that when she was dyin’ 
you promised her to mind me—no mat- 














ter what it was about. Do you remem- 
ber that?” he questioned harshly. 

“Yes—I remember.” 

“Is your word good? 
mine is.” 

Turning her eyes from her father’s 
sternly questioning gaze, she looked hes- 
itatingly at the little granite headstone 
which marked her mother’s lonely 
grave; then her face slowly softened 
and she said quietly: 

“Yes, I'll keep my word. But,” she 
flared in sudden passion, “don’t think 
I promise on your account, for,” catch- 
ing her breath, “I almost wish that 
Lucky had used the law of the land on 
you, when you made your cowardly 
gun-play.” 


You know 


And, bursting into tears, 
she left Joe to his own reflections. 

“Strange critters—women,” he mut- 
tered, as he found himself alone ; “ ’spe- 
cially bout men.” 

He strolled thoughtfully toward the 
stables, near which a conveniently up- 
turned hay-rack attracted his attention. 

“When the love-microbe infects ’em,” 
running his knotted fingers through his 
gray-black hair, he frowned his musings 
to a half-hundred big-eyed steers that 
stared unblinkingly at him from the cor- 
ral, “they sure seem to lose what little 
judgment they has—general. Now, 
here’s Rosey,” he grumbled to the great 
horned heads, “she’s got a good home, 
a piany, guns, and plenty of clothes, 
which certain seems ‘bout all anybody 
with sense could ask for; but, no, wom- 
anlike, she’d rather give it all up and 
marry this measly cow-puncher who 
ain’t got accent. Jest like her ma was,” 
a quaintly humorous smile softening his 
rugged features ; “crazy to hitch up with 
—nothin’.” 

For some minutes Joe remained si- 
lently absorbed in his reveries; then the 
lines of his face hardened, and, spring- 
ing to his feet, he suddenly stretched 
out his muscular arms as if pushing 
away invisible person who op- 
posed his conclusion. 

“*Tain’t no use of arguin’ about it no 
longer,” he exclaimed roughly, “for 
Rosey sha’n’t make no such damned fool 
of herself—if I can help it.” And heat 
once dismissed the unpleasant subject. 


some 
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From that day Rose rarely left the 
house, and a few weeks later it was cur- 
rent gossip in the hills that “Joe Stub- 
bins’ mulishness was a-killin’ his gal by 
inches.” 

In its private capacity the Bad Lands 
had many times advised Joe “to let nater 
take her nater’l course,” but Stubbins 
had obstinately refused to be guided by 
such friendly counsel. 

And now, using the butt of his heavy 
Colt’s as a gavel, Red formally called 
to order the men, who were to say 
whether or not the Range should act of- 
ficially in the matter. 

“T declares this meetin’ open . for 
business,” he said,,in a loud voice, seat- 
ing himself in the lookout opposite the 
bar; and the turbulent mass at once set- 
tled into comparative quiet. “And,” 
with a pompous wave of his hairy, 
freckled hand, “I calls on Arizony to 
spread out before you formal, the rea- 
son the ‘committee’s’ - submittin’ the 
Stubbins’ case public ’stead of proceed- 
in’ per usual.” 

Evidently prepared for this request, 
the next moment Arizona was standing 
on the faro-table, his wide-brimmed hat 
dropping into the dealer’s vacant chair 
as he began to speak. 

“You all knows, gents,” his tone was 
slightly drawling, “that the committee’s 
got the power to act in all cases comin’ 
before it, without consultin’ the whole 
range. But the one we’ve been con- 
siderin’ is that new and novel that we 
divides on the point; four of us holdin’ 
that Joe’s case comes plain under gen- 
eral cussedness ; and four—while admit- 
tin’ that it’s close—votin’ agin’ action 
on what Sandy calls ‘father’s rights’; 
with Red refusin’ to break the tie, say- 
in’ he don’t want to make no fatal mis- 
take on the law, so we calls this meetin’ 
to settle the question—right. 

“Sandy stands out on ‘father’s rights’ !” 
exclaimed the girl’s champion, jumping 
without further formality into a discus- 
sion of the merits of the controversy, 
and deliberately attacking the keystone 
of the arch supporting the opposition. 
“But, what about ‘Range rights’?” his 
voice trembling with excitement and 
losing all. trace of drawl. “Who’s 
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looked after Rosey since her ma died, 
a trainin’ and eddicatin’ her?” fiercely 
questioned the speaker of nobody in 
particular, his flashing black eyes chal- 
lenging an answer. But the waiting si- 
lence remained unbroken till with a 
downward sweep of his sinewy arms, he 
shouted : 

“We has!” An instant’s pause, then 
with bitter scorn: “Old Joe’s never paid 
as much attention to his girl as he 
would to a stray dog. Ain’t that so, 
Sandy?” he blazed, pointing his long, 
slender fingers at his opponent, who 
gravely nodded his tawny head. “Such 
bein’ the case”—his “argument was im- 
pressive—“I holds that if anybody on 
earth has the right moral to boss Rosey, 
it’s us ’stead of her unnateral dad. 

“And,” craftily shifting to what he 
knew was a very sore spot in the 
Range’s anatomy, “there’s another 
thing, boys, which I merely mentions 
casual ’fore coming’ to what I regards 
as final; Joe gives it out cold, that as 
long as he’s alive his girl sha’n’t hitch 
up with any man who ain’t worth as 
much or more’n he is himself; which 
shows not only how low-down his na- 
ture has growed to be lately, but is also 
rank insultin’ to every man in the hills ; 
for there ain’t one of us that holds a 
good enough hand to get Rosey on them 
terms, even if she wants some other 
gent as bad as she does Lucky; and I 
sure believes that such a attitude on old 
Joe’s part calls for prompt rebukin’, so 
he’ll see plain and clear that what counts 
in the Bad Lands is the man—not his 
money. 

“But, layin’ aside ‘Range rights,’ and 
wavin’ the insult that’s been throwed at 
us—individual and collective ” paus- 
ing oratorically before asking the ques- 
tions which he deemed conclusive: 
“What about Rosey’s rights? Is she 
property, same as one of her old man’s 
steers, to be sold*to any man that’s got 
the price? Or is she a free woman 
that’s got the nateral female right to 





mate up with whatever male suits 
her fancy, regardless of how such 
gent pleases her dad? There can’t 
be but one answer,” he hurried on, 


“and, knowin’ we're right—ethical, 
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are we goin’ to sit round 


supine 
and backboneless and see Rosey fade 
away like a little johnny-jump-up 
that’s pinin’ for rain, because of a tri- 


flin’, down-East technicality called 
‘father’s rights’? Or’—the velvety 
drawl was in his tone once more and 
every ear was strained to hear the pro- 
posed alternative—‘“‘shall we declare 
that Little Missouri law fits the case and 
instruct the committee to hustle na- 
ture—some—if it has to be done—and 
let Joe pass on ’stead of her we claims 
as the Daughter of the Ranges ?” 

As Arizona finished his sinister ques- 
tion, his eyes shone with a magnetic 
light which, in the born orator, so often 
hypnotically tears man—in the mass— 
from the safe mooring of judgment and 
sets him adrift, rudderless, upon the 
dangerous sea of unreasoning emotion. 
A silence as of a coming tempest fol- 
lowed, when Sandy leaped to the faro- 
table. 

“Boys”—his voice was hoarse with 
excitement—“while Arizony’s been talk- 
in’, I’ve found out that, ’stead of red 
ink, there’s blood still flowin’ in my old 
veins; so’—-Sandy’s tone was now a 
choking roar—‘‘my hand goes to the 
discard and I backs his play to the 
limit.” 

Then the storm broke which wiped 
out the last vestige of opposition to ex- 
treme measures. After the uproar had 
subsided sufficiently for Red to make 
himself understood, he shouted peremp- 
torily: 

“The committee’ll get it’s hosses and 
proceed to business—immediate. And, 
gents,” generalizing his remarks, 
“they'll be a intermission till we gets 
back from Joe’s and reports what ac- 
tion we takes official. Of course, as I 
announces prior, drinks is free,’ an- 
swering the inquiring look of his bar- 
keeper as he left the saloon with his fel- 
low-members. 

Some two hours later Red resumed 
his place in the lookout, when he at 
once proceeded to satisfy the curiosity 
of the sudelenly stilled crowd. 

“We has to report, that when we first 
opens up on Joe we finds him mighty 
onpolite and chafin’; but”’—his smile 

















was both self-satisfied and gratulatory— 
“we is pleased to say, that after we talks 
to him candid, he ca’ms down and sees 
that the argiments we advances is plumb 
conclusive. You all knows what a fun- 
ny cuss he was till he develops this on- 
accountable graspin’ streak that’s been 
eatin’ out his vitals,’ chuckled Red. 
“Well, when Joe sees the play is dead 
agin’ him, he looks up a grinnin’ ’most 
like he used to ’fore this money-rust 
blights him, and laughs. 

“Boys, I ain't hankerin’ special to 
dance ‘on nothin’ this afternoon; but’— 
his face kind of soberin’—‘to tell you 
the truth, I’m a feelin’ a leetle sick to 
the stumick, so I don’t like to trust my 
jedgment implicit till I gets normal 
agin; and I asks ten days to think her 
over "fore declarin’ myself final.’ 

“There’s some kick on this, but the 
committee holds that viewin’ her in the 
large, ’tain’t exact justice to crowd him 
ondooly, so we concedes the point, 
though to make everybody comfortable 
we takes a writin’ from Joe which states 
that if any accident keeps him from 
showin’ up on time, the splicin’ can be 
done—immediate.” 

The action of the committee was en- 
thusiastically approved, and the meet- 
ing at once adjourned to refresh itself 
at Malone’s expense. 

The next afternoon while Red sat in 
the lookout, half-dozingly watching sev- 
eral prominent citizens who were sleep- 
ily wooing the fickle goddess at the 
faro-table, Joe Stubbins walked into the 
saloon and, glancing at the case-keeper’s 
frame, said in a tone that ended all fur- 
ther drowsiness: 

“Stop the deal a minute till I gets out 
a little change.” 

The dealer paused as Joe took from 
his pocket a roll of bills which he placed 
on the table, saying: 

“Tt goes on the turn; and I calls her, 
king—queen.” * 

Mechanically shuffling a stack of yel- 
low checks which clicked rhythmically 
under his deft, slim fingers, the dealer 
glanced inquiringly at Malone, who sat 
looking whimsically at the daring 
player. 
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“T sees that you’ve wrapped up the 
change you mentions in a fifty-case 
note,’ chuckled Red. “’Bout how 
much chicken feed does she cover, for 
we hates terrible to count pennies durin’ 
real business hours ?” 

“It figures just a even thousand; 
but”—Stubbins’ tone was provokingly 
taunting—“of course if you’re only run- 
nin’ a ‘shoe-string’ game, I'll cut her 
down to what'll buy the drinks for the 
boys, if the turn comes my way.” 

“For a gent that’s been playin’ quar- 
ter chips for a year back, you’re gettin’ 
mighty sporty; but’—Malone’s satiri- 
cal tone made Joe wince—‘“I’d sure hate 
to crush the feeble effort you’re makin’ 
to get your heart to beatin’ again; and,” 
his steel-blue eyes narrowing, “your 
change goes as she lays.” 

The lean, hungry-looking finger of 
the dealer moved and the king of dia- 
monds flashed into sight ; and, from five 
to one against him, it was now even 
money that Joe would win; but neither 
he nor Red gave any outward sign of 


their consuming interest in the turn of 


the next card which was to’ determine 
the result of the largest bet ever known 
in Hell’s Kitchen. The dealer’s usually 
impassive face paled slightly; then, as 
his thin lips tightened the itching fin- 
ger moved once more and Red—was 
three thousand dollars poorer. The 
east-bound stage halted before the sa- 
loon as Joe was pocketing his money, 
and, whige the driver was taking his 
dram, Stubbins remarked with careless 
affability : 

“Winnin’ that little call, Red, makes 
things that smooth and easy for me— 
financial, that I’ve concluded to go down 
to St. Paul and spend the days I has 
left, in glidin’ round some with the up- 
per crust at your expense.” 

“You ain’t hardly got roll enough to 
see much, but,” bantered the loser with 
surprising good humor, “I guess if 
you're real savin’ and careful, you can 
hit a few of the high spots all right.” 

“Which I sure will,” rejoined the 
winner as he stepped to the platform, 
followed by the laughing crowd. 

“Don’t none of you gents get the no- 
tion that I’m jumpin’ the game, for 
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July sixteenth’ll see me in the Road to 
Hell as per contract to the committee,” 
cried Stubbins a second later from his 
seat beside the driver, who skilfully 
removed an annoying deer-fly from the 
off leader’s protesting ear with the 
buckskin cracker of his long, sixteen- 
strand whip; and the four big, black 
mules galloped away with the old Con- 
cord rolling and plunging behind them 
like a single-sticker on a stormy sea. 

But before the stage had passed from 
sight, Sandy hurled a verbal bomb at 
the men who stood watching the yel- 
low cloud which spread out, fan-shaped, 
behind the flying hoofs and whirling 
wheels. 

“There ain’t no doubt in my mind, 
boys,” his tone had a convincing ring, 
“but what this sudden departin’ means 
trouble. We all knows that Joe’s got 
ornery enough lately to do anything 
rather’n lay down and be reasonable; 
and it’s a hundred to nothin’ that he’s 
gone to Bismarck to injunct us from in- 
terferin’ in his family affairs.” 

A painful silence followed this dis- 
quieting expression of opinion, which 
was presently broken by the man to 
whom all eyes had turned, as to an ora- 
cle, for counsel. 

“Of course I concedes that such a 
move would be some serious,” drawled 
Arizona. ‘We could stop that kind of 
a deal easy”—he seemed to be thinking 
aloud—“by saddlin’ up and escortin’ 
him back to our own jurisdic#ion, which 
might be the safest play ; but’”’—his tone 
was sharply decisive—‘“that looks too 
all-fired yaller to suit me.” 

For some seconds he appeared to be 
absorbed in deep reflection; then, with 
the voice and air of one who has arrived 
at the only possible solution of a knotty 
problem: 

“But, if Joe does play us any such 
low-down trick as to try introducin’ 
book-law on the Little Missouri, I holds 
positive that we has the right, moral, 
to grab him and his bunch and keep ’em 
in durance vile till after his time for 
answerin’ is up; then use the docki- 
ment of consent that we holds and get 
the marryin’ over ‘fore we allows any- 
body vo be served by the law, formal. 
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Course Joe is entitled, technical, to his 
paper if he shows up on time; but, 
ethical, if he comes with statootes and 
officers it ain’t no appearance that we 
is bound to recognize.” 

The fairness of Arizona’s argument 
in favor of the use of Stubbins’ con- 
ditional consent was apparent to all. 
Without discussion, the procedure advo- 
cated was adopted as offering the only 
practical method of checkmating the 
anticipated move, and soon, from Hell’s 
Kitchen to the most distant feeding- 
ground, Joe’s now certain perfidy was 
the sole topic of conversation. 

Restlessly the Range awaited his re- 
turn, and when the last day of his al- 
lotted time had rolled around the Road 
to Hell was crowded by a band of men 
who, with Winchester rifles supplement- 
ing the ever-ready .45, were there pre- 
pared to capture and imprison organ- 
ized law should it presume to put in 
its appearance in the cattle country. A 
cloudless, crimson sky was fast gray- 
ing into night when the stage door 
swung open, and the crowd saw Stub- 
bins step to the platform of the saloon 
—alone. 

Dumfounded by the sudden collapse 
of its elaborately constructed house of 
cards, Hell’s Kitchen bowed its head in 
shamefaced amazement; how now, with 
man’s inconsistency, it fiercely longed 
for that which it had first dreaded. To 
be so unexpectedly deprived, at the 
psychological moment, of the opportu- 
nity to strangle organized law, filled its 
manly breast with a sense of outraged 
bafflement which was feelingly grieved 
into Arizona’s ear by Sandy. 

“Nobody but a plumb low-down 
would have ever disappointed us this-a- 
way; and now,” he whispered despond- 
ently, “maybe we has to hang Joe, after 
all.” 

“P’rhaps he’s goin’ to surprise us by 
cuttin’ out his prideful ways and becom- 
in’ decent without bein’ strangled,” was 
the hopeful answer. 

Then the heavy voice of Stubbins 
was heard. 

“Well, Red, you sees I’m here per 
schedule ; but ’fore I gets down to real 
business, I wants that little dockiment 




















which you holds as security for my 
showin’ up.” 

Without a word Malone passed over 
the desired paper, which Joe immedi- 
ately tore to pieces. Then he sprang 
to the top of the bar and ostentatiously 
held up a square, boxlike package 
which he had carried in his hands when 
he entered the saloon. 

“And now, gents,” he exclaimed af- 
ter a moment’s delay, “I has a few re- 
marks to make before droppin’ my an- 
swer, final. While the Range ain’t said 
it cold, it’s give me to understand 
mighty plain that ’less I go back on 
what I’ve said “bout lettin’ Rosey marry 
Lucky, I can get ready to cash in.” 

Pulling from his hip pocket a large, 
fancifully embroidered, green-silk hand- 
kerchief, he nervously mopped his per- 
spiring, wrinkled old forehead for sev- 
eral seconds. As the crowd silently 
watched him a feeling of vague un- 
easiness stole over it, and by the time 
Joe had resumed talking many ques- 
tioning glances had been cast at the in- 
nocent looking package which he held 
with so much care in his broad palm. 

“Boys,” his tone rising, “did any of 
you ever know of me breakin’ my word? 
No!” he exclaimed loudly without wait- 
ing for an answer. “And”—his ques- 
tioning roar was threatening—“does airy 
damn one of you dast even think that 
I’m goin’ to begin’ lyin’, when I ain’t 
got but a few years to live anyhow?” 

The uneasiness of his audience had 
now developed into a species of unrea- 
soning terror. With outstretched arm 
the old man stood waiting for an 
answer ; then the disquieting silence was 
broken by a loud whisper that was 
plainly heard all over the darkening 
room. 

“T tells you,” the voice confided, 
“there’s somethin’ awful surprisin’ in 
that there box he’s holdin’ so careful; 
and I knows positive that he’d rather 
blow hisself and all the rest of us to 
hell than regular break his word.” 
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Instinctively and almost as a unit the 
crowd moved back to the walls and to- 
ward the wide-open doors. The gath- 
ering gloom concealed the twinkle that 
flashed into Joe’s eye as he compre- 
hended what such action indicated, and 
he instantly availed himself of the hu- 
morous possibilities of the unexpected 
situation by shouting at the top of his 
powerful lungs: 

“You’re dead right, partner!” Then, 
in a lower but far from reassuring tone: 
“You all knows that I swore no man 
‘should ever have my gal with my O. K. 
unless he was worth as much as I be; 
and”—his hoarse roar was now a men- 
ace—‘“by the Almighty I mean it!” 

Then, as he yelled at the top of his 
voice, “There’s the only answer I can 
make without breaking my solemn 
oath,” he raised the now dreaded box 


above his head and hurled it to the 
floor. 
Victimized by its own fears the 


crowd rushed madly for the doors, when 
Joe’s voice was heard calling out in cho- 
king tones: 

“Come back; come back, you poor 
stampeded brutes! °Tain’t dynamite in 
that there box, but only letters, per- 
sonal to every man in the hills, con- 
tainin’ my reply, formal.” 

Sheepishly the hoaxed men filed in, 
and, as the light from the big, brass 
bar-lamp flashed out, they read as fol- 
lows: 


I requests your presence at the O. J. Ranch 
on Saturday, July twenty-first, at four o'clock 
sharp, to witness the legal splicin’ of the 

Daughter of the Ranges 
to 
Lucky Marvin, 
who I hereby declares to be a full partner in 
my bank-roll. 
Yours respectfully, 
Joe STuBBINS. 

N. B.—I makes that little call to settle 
whether the wedding should be simple or 
ornate. ; 

J. B. No. 2.—She’ll be—ornate. 
Jor. 

















THE BOY AND THE BISHOP 

















RS. VARNELL and her 
son Courtland stood up 
as the bish¢ yp arose. 
“And how is the boy 
getting on?” he asked. 
“Isn’t he growing a bit 








too big for you, Mar- 
garetr 
Mrs. Varnell laughed brightly, know- 


ing well of what the other was think- 
ing. 

“He is big enough to take care of me 
now, aren’t you, dear?” she rejoined, 
putting an arm about her son. 

“But this is a very large house for 
just two,” the old clergyman went on. 
“Ts it always to be like this?” 

“And is match-making one of the 
duties of the clergy?’ she retorted 
quickly. 

“My dear Margaret,” he protested 
earnestly. “It wasn’t the bishop who 
asked, only a lonely old man who has 
loved you very dearly ever since you 
were a baby, and who wants to see your 
life as full as it should be.” 

Mrs. Varnell’s hand went out to his 
instantly, and she looked up to meet his 
fatherly glance with sincere affection. 

“T didn’t mean it. I know what you 
wish and why you wish it—and—per- 
haps———” she hesitated a moment— 
“perhaps—some day.” 

“Really?” he exclaimed, 
upon her. 

“Yes, really!’ she replied. 

The bishop patted the little hand held 
so tightly in his own, and there was a 
suspicion of huskiness in his voice when 
he spoke. 

“My, my, 
I’m 


beaming 


What an old man 
be!” he murmured. 
Good-by and 


my! 
getting to 
must be off. 


“Well, I 





God bless you, my dear. Good-by, 
Courtland, take care of your mother.” 
And with a bright smile the bishop went 
out. 

Mrs. Varnell and her son stood 
the window looking after the carriage 
until it was out of sight; the mother 
busy with the thoughts called up by 
the bishop’s words, while the boy, with 
one arm about her waist, stood silent, 
gazing out upon the changing scene be- 
fore him. 

It was a large house for “just two” 
as the bishop had said; and yet, Mar- 
garet Varnell, thinking back over her 
life in it, knew she had been very happy. 
Still, there had been days when she was 
distinctly lonesome, and it was at these 
times that she sought the bishop who 
had known her all her life. It was he 
who had baptized her; he who, nineteen 
years later, had married her to Court- 
land Varnell, and he also who, a few 
short months after, even before the boy 
was born, had said the final words over 
the grave of her young husband. 

And now, after nearly nine years, her 
old friend was pleading another cause, 
a cause that found an echo in her heart. 
She was young, not yet thirty, and there 
was every reason 

But here her thoughts were inter- 
rupted by the boy. “The bishop is a 
very affectionate man, isn’t he?” 

“He is the best friend we have in the 
world,” she answered earnestly. 

“Yes, I suppose he is,” the boy 
sighed, “but you wouldn’t ever think 
of his playing football.” 





“No,” laughed Mrs. Varnell. “No, 
you wouldn’t.” 

“Nor baseball?” he asked almost 
hopefully. 














“No, nor yet baseball,” she returned. 

“T only thought he might, you know 
—and being our best friend “ 

He stopped and lifted a perplexed 
face to his mother. 

“What a funny boy! You know 
bishops never play games like that; be- 
sides, he is a very old gentleman.” 

“Yes, mother, I know,” he acknowl- 
edged disconsolately, “only I had 
hoped ss 

Again he halted and Mrs. Varnell, 
quick to note his mood, stepped back 
from the window and, seating herself, 
drew him close to her side. 

“Tell mother what you are thinking 
about?” she said, pressing his head 
down on her shoulder. 

“T was thinking,’ the boy replied 
slowly, “what a comfort it would be to 
have a father.” 

It was a full 
Varnell spoke. 

“Tsn’t mother enough to take care of 
her boy?” she asked, and there was a 
shade of anxiety in her tone. 

“Tt isn’t exactly being taken care of,” 
he explained. “A mother is the best 
to love and all that, but, you see, a 
father can be so very useful.” 

“Useful!” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, you almost can’t get along 
without one, sometimes,” he went on 
eagerly, “they’re such an advantage.” 

“T don’t think I understand,” said 
Mrs. Varnell. 

“You're not a boy,” he affirmed con- 
solingly, ‘and, of course, that makes a 
difference.” 

“But what could a father do for 
you?” she questioned, with a little break 
in her voice. 

“Oh, lots of things! He could teach 
me to ride and to shoot and to swim 
and—all those things. You know Bob 
Farquar, mother?” he ended abruptly. 

“yes,” 

“Well, his father is teaching him 
football; showing him how to punt and 
drop-kick. He’s only eight, and I’m 
*most a year older than that, but he 
can beat me easy, though, of course, I 
wouldn’t say so outside. Then there’s 
talking about things, which is probably 
the most important.” 








minute before Mrs. 
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“Talking about things?” she echoed, 
trying hard to follow him. 

“Yes, expressing opinions,” he re- 
joined. 

“But surely I can do that,” Mrs. Var- 
nell protested. 

“Well, I don’t know,” the boy said 
doubtfully. “You wouldn’t be very 
much interested in the National League 
now, would you?” 

“Is that baseball?” she hazarded, be- 
ginning to appreciate his meaning. 

“Yes, © baseball,” he responded, 
brightening, and then dolefully: “But 
you wouldn’t know who was the best 
bunter on the Giants ?” 

“No, dear,” Mrs. Varnell answered 
reluctantly, “I’m afraid I wouldn’t.” 

“Well, you see, that’s why you need 
a father,” the boy continued. ‘The fel- 
ows tell you what their fathers say, and, 
of course, when you’re arguing, which 
we do frequently, you just haven’t any- 
thing to say back. A father knows 
things like that, at least most of them 
do, and you couldn’t help but feel proud 
if you were able to tell the other boys 
what he said. You haven’t thought 
about it like I have, and perhaps you 
wouldn’t find a father so ’specially con- 
venient; but for some things, like ar- 
guing, you can’t get along without one.” 


There was now no doubt in Mrs. 
Varnell’s mind what it was her son 
wanted, and the need was apparent. Do 


what she would, it was impossible for 
her to take a place of authority in the 
essentially masculine field upon which 
her boy was entering. No amount of 
effort on her part to master the details 
of the various athletic pursuits would 
give to her opinion the requisite weight. 
What “mother says,” no matter how ex- 
pert that judgment might be, would not 
answer the purpose. Here, indeed, was 
an advocate of that plan hinted at by 
the bishop. 

They were silent for many minutes, 
and Courtland, noting the seriousness 
of his mother’s face, began to be a little 
troubled. 

“But for loving, you couldn’t have 
anything better than a mother, you 
know,” he whispered, and kissed her. 
She caught him up in her arms and 
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hugged him almost passionately, know- 
ing full well that “for loving” no one 
could take her place. 

“Do you know any one who would 
do for a father?” she asked hesitatingly, 
‘after a moment. 

“T had thought of the bishop,” he 
replied, “but I don’t believe he’s quite 
the right kind, although he’s very nice.” 

“No, I think not,” agreed Mrs. Var- 
nell. 


“Then there’s Doctor Arnold. He’s 
fine!” the boy suggested. 
“But what would become of Mrs. 


Arnold?” inquired his mother. 

“That’s the boy admitted re- 
gretfully. “I never thought of her. 
That lets him out, I guess.” 

Mrs. Varnell laughed, but Courtland 
was too busy in the all-absorbing sub- 
ject of choosing a male parent to be 
diverted. 

“T tell you, mother,’ he concluded, 
“lll have to think about it, because 
it’s serious, you know—and when I’ve 
decided we can talk it over again.” 

Before Mrs. Varnell could reply a 
servant announced Mr. Allen. A mo- 
ment later that gentleman came into 
the room, and Courtland, with a polite 
little bow to the newcomer, disappeared 
through portiéres. 

“The bishop said— Mr. 
began soberly and then stopped. 

“The bishop said—what ?” demanded 
Mrs. Varnell. 

“Nothing,” answered Allen uneasily. 

“Tell me what the bishop said, Har- 
ry,” she insisted., 

For a moment the man deliberated. 
Then, looking directly at his hostess, he 
spoke slowly and distinctly. 

“The bishop told me he thought I 
had a chance, to-day. Have I?” 

Mrs. Varnell turned her eyes away 
from him. 

“The bishop is very much interested 
in my affairs,” she rejoined; but with 
no hint of resentment. 

“He is the best friend you have, Mar- 
garet,” Allen declared warmly. 

“He seems to be a very good friend 
of yours, also,” she demurred. 

“And is there any reason——” he be- 
gan. 


so, 


Allen 
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py? 


“Oh, dear no she interrupted. 
“Only you are all so bent on it and— 
I don’t——” Mrs. Varnell stopped. 

“Margaret,” Allen went on earnestly, 
“tell me—is there a chance? It isn’t as 
if we were children, dear. You know 
how much I love you, and you must 
care a little for me or you wouldn’t have 
been so good and patient this past year. 
But it’s hard going on without you 
when I love you so dearly. Somehow 
every day we are apart seems wasted 
and the years to come will be so few. I 
want to take care of you, little woman, 
and be a father to your boy. Can’t you 
bring yourself to say ‘yes’ at last?” 


She looked up into his face and 
nodded. 

“Yes, Harry, I can,’ she said sim- 
ply. 


Some minutes later she spoke again. 
‘But there is the boy to be thought 
of.” , 

“Ts he so jealous of you?” questioned 
Allen. 

“That’s the queer part of it,” she 
owned, smiling demurely. “He wants 
a father himself, and we were talking 
over possible candidates when you came 
in.” 

“And was I among the candidates ? 
he asked. 

Mrs. Varnell shook her head. 

‘But surely I would do for a father,” 
Allen said, laughing a little but wholly 
serious. 

“Yes,” she answered. “Yes, I have 
no doubt that you will please him alto- 
gether ; but until I’m certain of his feel- 
ings I want you to promise me not to 
speak of our engagement to any one.” 

Allen demurred at once. “Not even 
the bishop?” he asked. 

“No, not even the bishop,” she re- 
plied, “because if by any chance he 
didn’t like you—well, I wouldn’t marry 
you then and—but you see what I 
mean.” 

“Margaret, I want to tell everybody,” 
he protested. 

“You must promise not to,” she in- 
sisted. “Not until I’m certain of the 
boy.” 

“But I will feel so much more certain 


” 
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of you if it is announced! And, dear, 
if I should lose you now 2 

She laughed happily, glad of his ea- 
gerness to commit her definitely. 

“It won’t be for long, Harry,” she 
said. “A week or two at the most, and 
then everybody may know. But until 
I give the word you must promise not 
to mention it.” 

“All right,” Allen agreed reluctantly. 

Meanwhile the boy was hurrying to 
the park a prey to the most profound 
excitement. He ran at top speed, 
breathlessly, dodging pedestrians who 
turned to look after him and slipping 
recklessly between wagons and auto- 
mobiles, intent only upon finding his 
particular chum, Tinsdale Forsythe, 
known to his intimates as “Tinny.” 

The two boys sat together under a 
tree to discuss the matter, Court with- 
holding his news until they were quite 
alone, 

“Tinny,” he panted, “I’m going to 
have a father!” 

“How do you know?” demanded the 
skeptical Tinny. 

“Well, you see,” began Court, “I 
came down-stairs to say good-by to 
mother before I went out, and I was 
just behind the curtains in the library 
when fie said, ‘I want to be a father to 
your boy,’ meaning me, of course. Then 
mother said, ‘yes,’ and I didn’t inter- 
rupt but ran as hard as I could to tell 
you.” 

“Who is he?” asked Tinsdale, now al- 
most as interested as the other boy. 

“Mr. Allen,” replied Court, adding 
proudly: “I like him awfully.” 

“Oh, I know him!” declared Tinny 
with a pronounced sniff. 

“Father he’s a dilettante or 
something like that. It’s got to do with 
—with pictures, I think.” 

Court's face plainly showed his anx- 
iety. 

“He and mother do talk a lot about 
them,” he admitted. 

“Oh, well,” Tinny went on patron- 
izingly, “maybe he'll turn out better 
than you’d expect. He don’t work, you 
know. Father says he don’t have to.” 
“Then he could be home all day 
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long,” Court exclaimed with evident de- 
light. 

“Yes, being a 
sneered. 

Again the boy felt depressed, but he 
meant to defend his prospective par- 
ent. 

“You don’t know what a dilettante 
is,” he protested. “It might be fine for 
all you can tell.” 

“If you heard the way father said 
it you'd know it wasn’t much. Be- 
side, dilettante don’t sound as if you'd 
like it.” 

Tinny repeated the word 
times with disdainful emphasis. 

Court reluctantly admitted that the 
sound was not encouraging. 

“Oh, well,” said Tinny with cynical 
fatalism, “if he’s to be your father 
you'll have to put up with it, but it 
won't do any good to tell us what he 
thinks about anything!” 

Court’s joy had turned to bitter dis- 
appointment. 

“He isn’t my father yet,’ he asserted 
hopefully, 

Tinny considered this point judici- 
ally. 

“Tell me what you heard them say 
again,” he demanded. 

“He said,’ Court replied, “ ‘I want to 
be a father to your boy,’ meaning me.” 

“Yes,” Tinny nodded. 

“And mother said, ‘yes,’ and then he 
kissed her!” 

“Did he kiss her?” exclaimed Tinny. 

“Yes, he did, cause I saw through the 
curtain,” Court declared positively. 

“Then it’s settled sure!” Tinny gave 
his decision with an emphasis that pre- 
cluded all doubt. 

“How do you know?” 
lenged. 

“’Cause that’s the way it was with 
my Aunt Margery,” replied Tinny. 
“And that’s not the worst of it,” he 
went on volubly. “Once they begin 
kissing they haven’t any use for boys. 
They don’t care a snap for them!” 

“Mother will always care for me!” 
the boy protested, with a little choke in 
his voice. 

“You'll see,” Tinny insisted with an 
air of great wisdom. “The minute he 


dilettante!” Tinny 


several 


Court chal- 
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comes into the house you'll be sent off 
to play or something, and as soon as 
you're gone they'll begin kissing. You 
can catch them at it if you go out and 
come back quick, pretending you’ve for- 
gotten your hat. It’s awful, the way 
they do it all the time as if they liked 
it. Uncle Billy and Aunt Margery were 
always doing it before they were mar- 
ried. Father said they were the worst 
spoons he ever saw.” 

“What's that?” asked the boy with 
a great fear in his heart. 

“T don’t know exactly,” Tinny con- 
fessed, “but I think it has to do with 
presents, or it may mean babies because 
babies eat with spoons. Anyhow, Aunt 
Margery’s got two babies and they’re 
fierce !” 

And so Tinny went on, detailing at 
great length his woful experiences with 
Aunt Margery before that lady was 
married, and the boy listening became 
filled with despair at the prospect op- 
ening before him. He was sick at the 
thought that his mother would cease to 
love him; appalled at the idea of hav- 
ing a “dilettante who was spoons” for 
a father, and altogether he was very 
wretched. For two days he watched 
his mother silently for a sign of any 
diminution in her affection for him, and 
then something happened that made him 
quite happy again. 

One morning Mrs. Varnell received 
a letter of congratulation upon her 
engagement to Mr. Allen. She sat 
down at her desk and promptly repudi- 
ated it. Then she wrote Allen telling 
him of her regret in finding he had 
broken his word, and that, as a result, 
there was no longer any secret to be 
kept, as she had denied any engagement 
and would continue to deny it. She sent 
both letters at once, and after they had 
gone she cried a little, being both dis- 
appointed and angry. 

Allen called early the next day pro- 
testing that he had never said a word 
to any one. 

“T didn’t even hint at it!’ he affirmed. 

“Don’t make it any worse,” Margaret 
retorted, for she was still very angry. 
“It cannot have been merely a rumor 
or a coincidence; for, beside the note 
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from Mrs. Forsythe, two other women 
called yesterday on the same errand. 
Only you or I could have told it and J 
did not!” 

Allen stood dumb before her. He 
had himself been congratulated by sev- 
eral men, and with such assurance of 
exact knowledge that he could not well 
contradict it. He understood how 
Margaret was justified in believing he 
had broken his word. 

“We will be friends always, Harry,” 
Margaret went on. “I am very much 
disappointed and hurt. I can’t pretend 
indifference, but we won't talk of this 
again, ever again. Now you had better 
go.” Her voice was unsteady. 

And just then the boy came in, 
stopped as he saw Allen, and then 
walked over to his mother. The man 
took a step nearer to them. 

“Margaret,” he began, making no at- 
tempt to hide his emotion, “it was on 
the boy’s account that the engagement 
was to be kept a secret. Why can’t we 
let him decide now?” 

For a moment the room was very 
still, and then Margaret Varnell spoke 
to her son. 

“Courtland,” she said softly, “how 
would you like Mr. Allen for a father ?” 

The boy looked from his mother to 
the man in evident bewilderment. Al- 
len strove to hide the pain that was 
expressed in his stern, drawn face. 

“Is it for me to decide?” the boy 
asked plaintively. 

“Yes, dear,” said Margaret. 

“Then, please, mother, I'd rather not. 
Not him, mother, not him!” His voice 
broke, and he pressed his face against 
her shoulder. 

There was no mistaking the meaning 
of the boy’s cry. It came from his heart 
and there was no appeal. Allen, know- 
ing that now all words were useless, 
quietly quitted the room, leaving them 
together. 

“Mother,” began the boy after a time, 
“is it all settled?” 

“Yes, dear,” she said; and had he 
been older he would have caught the 
note of sadness. 

“Then I won’t ever have him for a 
father?” he asked. 

















“No, you will 
You de- 


“No,” she answered. 
never have him for a father. 
cided that quite positively.” 

“Did I truly decide it, mother?” he 
questioned, a little perplexed. 

“Yes, dear.” 

“And nothing can ever change it?” 
he persisted anxiously. 

“Nothing,” Margaret sighed; and the 
boy, feeling instinctively that for some 
reason she was not happy, put his arms 
about her neck and kissed her. 

Then he went to find Tinny For- 
sythe, to whom he announced tri- 
umphantly that he had settled the “dil- 
ettante.” 

“Then you won't have a father, after 
all,” Tinny had replied, and the in- 
cident only served to fix Court’s atten- 
tion on the desirability of having a male 
parent. He became acutely conscious of 
the almost constant repetition of what 
“father says” .and the arrogance of 
much younger boys—‘kids,” he called 
them—on that account. He continued 
to con over possible candidates, certain 
in his own mind that, in making the 
choice himself, he would avoid all 
trouble with “dilettantes.” 

One afternoon, only a day or so after 
the Allen episode, it occurred to him 
that perhaps the bishop would be able 
to advise him. “He is the best friend 
we have in the world,” he said to him- 
self, repeating his mother’s words. Im- 
pulsively he ran all the way to the good 
prelate’s house, and, before he quite rea- 
lized it, was shaking hands with his 
old friend. 

“And to what am I indebted for the 
pleasure of this visit?” asked the bishop 
with grave formality, 

“T came to ask your advice about 
something very important,’ Court be- 
gan uncertainly, seating himself on the 
extreme edge of a chair. 

“Tell me all about it,” the bishop sug- 
gested. 

“Tt’s de- 


*specially serious,’ Court 


clared, reassured by the kindly tone, 
‘and I’m most anxious to have it set- 
tled soon.” 

“T’'ll do the best I can,” the bishop 
assured him. 
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“Thank you, sir,” answered the boy, 
and then went on to explain. 

“You see, I’ve been looking for a 
father and P 

“Looking for what?” interrupted the 
bishop, straightening in his chair. 

“For a father,” the boy repeated 
calmly. 

“Oh, yes, I see,” said the bishop, nod- 
ding his white head. 

“As I told mother, they are a great 
comfort to have about,” the boy com- 
mented. 

“Humph!” muttered the bishop, mu- 
sing and a little puzzled. “Have you 
found any one?” 

The boy shook his head. “That is 
just what I came to see you about. At 
first I thought it would be easy, but 
there are more difficulties than one 
would expect. You see, sir, just any- 
body won’t do for a father.” 

“I quite see that,” the bishop ad- 
mitted with the ghost of a smile. 

“And so,” the boy went on, “I had 
to think of all the ones I knew and all 
the ones mother knew.” 

“And wouldn’t any 
exclaimed the bishop. 

The boy flushed. There was a tone 
of disappointment in the other’s voice, 
and he fancied he knew the reason. 

“T did think of you, sir, the very first 
and I hope you won't be offended, only 
you see is 

He broke off suddenly, 
bishop was laughing outright. 

“No, I wouldn’t do for a father, but 
I might do for a grandfather,” the old 
clergyman suggested. 

“Fine!” declared Courtland, delighted 
at this solution of the difficulty. “Fine!” 

“But that doesn’t arrange for a 
father, does it?” said the bishop, becom- 
ing serious again. 

“No, it does not,” agreed the boy. 

“Then suppose you tell me the kind 
of a father you are looking for and 
perhaps I can help,” urged the bishop. 

So the boy, emboldened by the kindly 
interest, became enthusiastic as he en- 
larged upon the advantages of certain 
qualifications that, to him, were abso- 
lutely essential to the male parent. 





of them do?” 
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When he had concluded, he eyed the 
other anxiously. 

“Courtland,” said the bishop after 
a moment’s pause, “Courtland, my boy, 
I think I know some one who will satis- 
fy you.” 

“Do you?’ 


’ 


exclaimed the boy, beam- 


ing with pleasure. “I felt sure you 
would.” F 
“This particular gentleman is a 


rather celebrated polo-player now, but 
when he was at college——” 

“Oh, that’s just the kind!” the boy 
declared, interrupting from sheer de- 
light. 

“But when he was at college,” the 
bishop continued, “he was the captain of 
the football-team and more interested in 
athletics than anything else, so far as 
I could discover.” 

“Splendid!” ejaculated 
“Splendid!” 

“And you will find that he is still 
quite enthusiastic about baseball and the 
like, although I think it time he busied 
himself with more serious things.” 

“Yes, of course, you would think so,” 
agreed the boy, “but you see it’s dif- 
ferent with me, not being a bishop. 
Does this gentleman ever go hunting or 
fishing ?” 

“Every autumn,” replied the bishop. 
“He has a hunting-box in Maryland.” 

“He will do exactly,” cried Courtland 
with unconcealed joy. “What’s his 
name?” ' 

“Mr. Allen,” the bishop announced. 

“Mr. Allen!” the boy repeated with 
pathetie consternation. “Our Mr. Al- 
ler?” 

“Yes,” returned the bishop. “I won- 
der you never thought of him.” 

“But he never told us he did those 
things,” Court protested, on the verge 
of tears. 

“Perhaps he isn’t very 
them,” suggested the bishop. 

“Oh, if I'd only known. Tinny was 
all wrong!” the boy began, his eyes fill- 
ing as he realized the situation. “And 
he isn’t a dilettante, after all!” 

He broke down utterly, and the old 
bishop comforted him as best he could. 

“Now tell.me all about it, Court,” 
he proposed, when the sobs became less 


the boy. 


proud of 
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frequent ; and thereupon the boy poured 
out the tale while his old friend patted 
him on the shoulder encouragingly. 

“And I liked Mr, Allen awfully till— 
till Tinny said he was a dilettante and 
spoons, which doesn’t sound very nicely 
and—and now that I want him for a 
father I can’t have him!” he concluded. 

“Did you tell your mother that you 
had spoken about it to Tinsdale?” asked 
the bishop, who knew only Allen’s side 
of the case. 

“No, ‘cause mother didn’t seem very 
happy that day when Mr. Allen went 
away and I didn’t want to bother. But 
it’s too late now. Mother said I could 
never, never have him for a father and 
that it was all settled positively!” 

“Well, perhaps,” began the bishop 
cheerily, his eyes shining with pleasure 
although he still maintained a grave 
face, “perhaps, Courtland, my boy, if 
you should go to your mother and ex- 
plain everything—how you didn’t un- 
derstand and all of your talk with Tins- 
dale—perhaps she’ll let you change your 
mind. At any rate it is worth trying.” 

“Do you think she would?” the boy 
asked eagerly; and then, another 
thought coming, his face became rueful. 
“But Mr. Allen?” 

“T’ll see that he doesn’t make any 
trouble. I’m his uncle, you know,” said 
the bishop confidently. 

So anxious was the boy to get home 
that he failed to see Mr. Allen ascend- 
ing the steps as he left the bishop’s 
house, although he brushed against him 
as they passed, and that gentleman 
looked after the fast-departing figure 
wonderingly. But the bishop enlight- 
ened him shortly, and a little later he, 
too, was seen to depart with evident 
haste. 


Mrs. Varnell was seated in the shad- 
ow, thinking over the tale her son had 
just told her, and now and then a happy 
smile flitted across her face. Courtland, 
standing beside the window, suddenly 
rushed from the room into the hall, and 
a moment later she heard voices. 

“T was quite mistaken before and now 
I want you to be my father, oh, so 
much!” said the boy. 








“Have you told your mother?” Al- 
len asked, slipping his arm around him. 

“Oh, yes,” eagerly, “and I’m sure 
she’s glad I picked you. I suspect she 
wanted you all the time. Will you ex- 
cuse me and be my father?” 

“Tf your mother is willing,” Allen an- 
swered, and, with the boy, strode into 
the library. 

“Mother,” exclaimed Court joyfully, 
“here he is, and he says if you're will- 
ing he'll be my father, after all!” 

“T am very willing,’ she answered 
softly, but she was not looking at the 
boy. 

“Then we can begin 
Court declared gleefully. 


_ 1 
right now! 
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“But, Court,” said Margaret with a 
laugh, ‘we have to be married first!” 

“That’s so,” agreed the boy. “Let’s 
go to the bishop and have it done with. 
I wouldn't like anything to happen 
now !” 

But the bishop, good man, too deeply 
interested to wait patiently for the news 
to be brought to him, had followed his 
nephew to see his dearest wish realized, 
and at that moment entered the room. 

Courtland rushed upon him excitedly. 

“Oh, please, bishop,” he begged, with 
a little wave of the hand toward the 
others, “please, won’t you coax my 
father and mother to get married right 
off ?” 
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AM under the Northern Star; 
\nd you are under the Sauthern Cross, 
And a deeper sky, on a golden bar 
Where the ripples lisp, and the billows toss 
Like the billows here. And their cadenced song 
Is, North or South, of a flawless troth; 
And the shore-wind sighs: “How long, hew long?” 
And the same dear moon beholds us both. 


[. am under the drooping elm; 
And you are under the mango-tree 
In the fragrant air of a milder realm, 
On a far-off isle in a summer sea. 
But my crickets chirp of another day, 
And the dream they wake is all of you; 
And the.darting waifs of the heavens say 
That my heart’s one wish will at last come true. 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 
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the level, Mr. Penni- 
nan,” said Kerrigan, 
“you make me feel as if 
I ought to go to night- 
school. Not that I 
didn’t, once, for I 
learnt all I know about 
motors from them eve- 
ning classes at the West Side Y. M. 
Gs 

“Now that we have turned the corner, 
thanks to our flyer in Amalgamated 
Transmission,” I remarked, “it be- 
hooves us to be mentally improving. 
Frankly, my own literary pursuits have 
been neglected since we took to—well, 
to the road, as was the fashion in 
Claude Duval’s time.” 

“T’m all there on Claude,” he said 
briskly. ‘He was the king-pin leather- 
getter that give them ancient Scotland 
Yard bulls no end of trouble. But the 
day of the stage-coach turn-off is a 
back number. They was really coarse 
workers, after all. It takes an ‘Easy’ 
Barrows to hand out a piece of Pain’s 
fireworks in the yegg line like that 
tableau at the St. Diedrich dinner, with 
the golden cockerel afterpiece.” 

“To our muttons, Mike,” I counseled, 
picking up again the volume, sight of 
which had aroused his apprehension. 
“The last time you appeared in fictional 
parody, if I mistake not, was the eve- 
ning of that same Fairview function. 
Let me see, you went on as- 

“T was going on as Major Monsoon.” 

“Ah! So you were; so you were, 
until ‘Easy’ let you out. No matter, I 
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sha’n’t call upon you for another im- 
personation. I have merely been con- 
sulting an old friend upon a vexed 


question—which of our debts are we go- 
ing to pay first? Or shall we build a 
few libraries ?” 

“Meaning with the Wall 

“Nothing else.” 

“TI don’t_care, so long as the garage 
bills is squared and we hold out enough 
to enter a Fernieux for the Vander- 
bilt cup.” 

“But there isn’t going to be any cup- 
race this year,” I objected. “And I’ve 
been thinking of dropping motor-cars 
and going in for dirigible balloons, 
now that our own air-ship has come into 
port.” 

“You're joking,” said Mike, with a 
grin, which, however, did not alto- 
gether conceal anxiety. “Of course the 
cup committee is a bit leary of killing 
more folks so soon after that last mas- 
sacre of hayseeds at the hairpin corner. 
But in another six-month they'll be fair 
crazy for the noise of buck-jumping six 
cylinders on an oiled turnpike at dawn, 
with all the flossy Four Hundred folk 
rubbering between mouthfuls of dusty 
sandwich every time they hear the yell 
of ‘Car coming !’’ 

I waved Kerrigan’s enthusiasm aside. 
“We'll see about the garage bills,” I 
said. “But listen to what a clever old 
man, who knew a good bit concerning 
duns of sorts, once wrote to’ a friend 


Street loot ?” 


about bills overdue: ‘Small debts are 
like small shot; they are rattling on 
every side, and can scarcely be escaped 











without a wound; great debts are like 
cannon; of loud noise, but little danger. 
You must, therefore, be enabled to dis- 
charge petty debts, that you may have 
leisure, with security, to struggle with 
the rest.’ You may recall, Michael, that 
this same good old man wrote ‘Ras- 
selas’ overnight to pay his mother’s fun- 
neral expenses.” 

“T’d better be looking over the car, 
if we’re going to start by eleven,” re- 
marked Mike somewhat hurriedly, pick- 
ing up his cap and goggles. I put down 
Boswell as he opened the door. 

“After all,” I thought, “creditors may 
go hang for another fortnight. I won- 
der where I put my Adirondack maps.” 
Gun and rod cases, together with a 
ge kit-bag, stood ready strapped in 
corner. .And upon the lowered 
screen of my writing-desk lay the 
cause of my outfitting. It had puzzled 
me for a time, the wording of the yel- 
low paper, but I recalled that a tele- 
graph message had to be relayed by an 
uncertain strand of telephone wire over 
the thirty-five miles which intervened 
between Southville and Kiamesha. 


Please come. The 
chickens. 


comorunt’s among the 


This had been the message. I needed 
not the signed initials to know that 
Margery Scobell had sent it. But its 
meaning—that was quite different. Not 
until after I had summoned Kerrigan, 
bidding him overhaul the car for a 
three-hundréd-mile run, did the light 
dawn. Margery, of course, had writ- 
ten “Cormorant,” and the men at the 
wires had done the rest. So the ~Cor- 
morant was at Kiamesha, whither I 
knew Margery and her Aunt Harriet 
had gone for September. But who 
were the chickens? I had a hazy idea 
that cormorants didn’t live on chickens; 
in fact, I recalled reading somewhere 
that fish were their staple diet. But, 
beyond a smile at Margery’s deficiency 
in natural history, I passed that by. 

[t had been weeks since I had seen 
her. It had been months since any writ- 
ten word had come from her. This 
garbled telegram, then, meant that she 
needed me, whether for herself or some 
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one else I could not tell; nor did I 
much care. Margery had sent for me at 
the psychologic moment, at a time when 
the motor panhandler had laid aside 
panhandling for good—on the proceeds 
of his strong-arm practises, undenia- 
bly, but what of that? 

I could really talk to Margery now. 
I could even take her for another 
luncheon at the topaz table in Trittori’s, 
and know that I had enough in my 
pocket to pay the check which the hov- 
ering Felix would inevitably present. 
And—the thought struck me so sudden- 
ly that I gasped—I could say one or 
two things to Margery now that had 
been forbidden me before. 

A competence, long-delayed words ut- 
tered with just the faintest hint of con- 
trition for not having voiced them soon- 
er, a delicately filtered bit of skilfully 
vague explanation, with truth not ab- 
solutely uppermost, but, none the less, 
affording a half-convincing background 
—these things are all that a man needs 
employ to regain his footing in the re- 
gard of a woman of good sort, who has 
ever fel? a genuine regard for him. 
Ancient and unsatisfactory history van- 
ishes, somehow, in the face of this com- 
bination. 

All of which is not said in cynical 
vein, for I have never been a successful 
cynic; had I been, think you, would the 
topaz have been placed above our cor- 
ner table? Would I have motored back 
alone, like a doddering Don Quixote, to 
replace the paper-case of the husband 
of the lady of the fireflies? 

Kitty Munworth had first called lit- 
tle Mrs. Mepplon “the Cormorant,” af- 
ter an unhappy week-end at bridge. The 
name had stuck, as had the steady run 
of Mrs. Mepplon’s luck at cards; and 
this had been all of two years ago. Eng- 
lish she undoubtedly was, having come 
over with a letter of introduction from 
a friend of Larry Goodwin’s wife to 
Mrs. Larry. From what she now and 
then hinted as to her blond and trim- 
ly frocked self, she may have been the 
wife, perhaps the widow, of a Bengal 
cavalry officer. She wore many and ex- 
cellently chosen jewels; selected gowns 
with enviably unerring instinct; could 
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exchange passable patter about topics 
of the day; had a working knowledge of 
the decent things of the literary shop; in 
short, little Mrs. Mepplon was likable 
enough in bulk, save when the glitter 
of winning close rubbers was in her 
eye. 

Cards she must have looked upon 
much as the fellaheens’ ancestors re- 
garded the decrees of that old black- 
guard Rameses. I had seen her gener- 
ous to a serious fault at times—although 
we all knew she must be making her liv- 
ing out of her skill—when any one of 
a dozen things had played upon her 
wayward emotions; she could cry like 
a baby, could the Cormorant. But those 
who lost to her must pay, even as she 
paid, when, now and then, she spent 
an evening to her disadvantage; al- 
though, as I have said, this was seldom. 
At least twice I had watched her depart 
from country houses, carelessly wearing 
brooch or bracelet rooked from some 
silly young débutante, whose chaperon 
had failed to warn against the folly of 
sitting at the Cormorant’s table; who 
had gone to her and compounded ob- 
ligations, usually at a net loss, by the 
turning into collateral of some bit of 
adornment, lest parental displeasure 
should be aroused by allowance squan- 
dered months in advance. These care- 
lessly chaperoned children were the 
foolish, fluffily frightened things upon 
whom the Cormorant preyed with, all 
the time, a smiling good humor. 

It was Mrs. Mepplon’s no-trump 
make, played with the boldness of a 
Raisuli stealing another object of ran- 
that made her income steadily a 
good one, even if she was barred from 
one or two places where play was regu- 
larly the highest. She had many host- 
esses at her mercy, for men were fond 
of the littlhe woman with the clever 
smile and the never-failing sparkle. 

Men called her a “good fellow,” that 
asinine description which they toss at 
an occasional woman as impressively as 
if it were the cross of the legion of 
clubland honor, and for which the sex 
should kotow and be thankful. How 
many matrons, of a Friday afternoon, 
have bitten spiteful tongues while they 


som, 
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welcomed, from the station wagon, the 
Cormorant already popular with the 
males of the handful of townsfolk come 
down for over Sunday! 

These things I pondered while wait- 
ing for Kerrigan and the Fernieux. 
Mrs. Mepplon was at Kiamesha, and at 
least one, as yet unidentified, morsel 
must be snatched from her claws. I 
am not fond of pot-hunting, but the call 
had come, and from Margery. It meant 
opportunity to clutch once more at the 
phantom of contentment. It might 
mean much-to-be-desired slipping into 
the rut of domestic routine, which, I 
had reluctantly begun to think, must be 
the only really consistent anodyne for 
the inward gnawings which all men 
have when contrasts begin to be 
blurred; when a well-sustained mono- 
tone is the one thing that may soothe. 

So, with my gun and rod cases as 
impediments, to lend a color for my sud- 
den lure to the mountains, I followed 
Mike down-stairs to the car. Albany 
by evening was our program, with an 
early turning in at the Ten Eyck, a day- 
light farewell to the Hudson, and the 
glint of the wicked granite eye of Ele- 
phant Mountain by seven that night. 

I did not telegraph to the club-house 
fora room. I should not make the club 
colony my headquarters this trip. For, 
therein, lay my game for stalking. I 
must be detached quite on the outside, 
so as to maintain some semblance of de- 
cency in my conduct of the chase. 

[’d put up, and Mike, also, with 
Adam, my old guide of seasons gone, 
when greenhorn lunatics had not made 
the forest dangerous in deer-season, 
compelling every real huntsman to re- 
main beyond pine and tamarack barriers 
until the legal limit for slaying had 
passed, and to steal in afterward to 
shoot his just allowance, no more. 

Adam stayed in the tiny clearing 
about his bungalow now. Adam never 
again would raise rifle to a crashing 
buck in flight. Old age, the touch of 
palsy and rheumatism, had _ effected 
their not-to-be-warded-off transforma- 
tion. Three sturdy sons were reaping 


the yearly harvest of town dollars in his 
stead, 
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But yet was he dean of the woods to 


me, and to many others who loved the 
glimpse between steady barrel-sights 
for the thrill it gave, not for the blood 


which lay at the end of the bullet’s 
course. No Homer on Attic shingle 


chanted more entrancing legends about 
the Far-Shooting Phoebus than Adam, 
wrapped in mackinaw jacket, long-un- 
used. gun across knees, and Lady, his 
feeble little beagle, snuffling at the fire- 





place embers, narrated of singing trees 
und the white buck of Indian Bay. 

There was always room for old 
friends at Adam’s bungalow, so thither 

would Michael and 1; the Fernieux 
could be nicely stabled in the wood- 
shed, not yet filled for the stress of 
winter, | knew. 

The old quickening of the pulses 
stirred as Kerr ean shot the car, with 


a final ricocheting rush, out of the last 
stretch of corduroy, upon the sandy 
mile and a half along the lake, to the 
edge of the club-preserve. A familiar 
picture, indeed, is the nightly knotting 
of multi-hued cloud scarfs about the 
peaks of your favorite mountains, but 
yet the marvel is ever new; a quickened 
appreciation never fails to glow with 
the dying day of Kiamesha; even the 
giant winged arrow of the club water- 
station, half-screened from the boat- 
house float by a clump of balsams, 
seemed fresh launched from some great 
Greek’s quiver, m«¢ rely — in flight 
ere choosing out the parti cular Trojan 
against whose uncertain tenure of liv- 
ing it had been directed. 

Mike,” said I, “what does a man 
stay in town for? Why does he refuse 
to keep up his acqui untance with real 


one that isn't ylotched with 
l-tanks ?” 
at half-speed 


his eyelids narrowing. 


* 
SKV-11ne, 
sky-scrapers and oi 
Ik ewe 1 ] eens 
Werrigan Kept the Cat 


over the pebbles, 


It occurred to me that in my ex-police 
chauffeur there might be, for the mi- 
ning, a rich vein of sentiment. 
‘It’s a lot better’n Coney,” said Ker- 
an. “It sure beats the dynamo out- 





put at Luna Park and Dreamland. It’s 
a place for remembering home and 
mother—and a girl, if a fellow’s got 


one.” 
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“A girl; right you are, Mike.” 

“And forgett’n’ ’em for the trees five 
minutes afterward. But it ain’t no 
place for motors, Mr. Penniman. A 
horse ain’t so bad where only Indians 
and deer was meant to live. But what 
place in a spot like this has an auto 
got, even a car like the Fernieux? 
They’re all right on a Jersey beach, 
with gingerbread cottages and blue-tiled 
swimming-pools, and bands playing out 
of tune, while the ladies with pearls 
screwed in their ears and prin-cess 
dresses is drinkin’ mint-juleps. It’s the 
same way on them Florida beaches 
where they have the speed-tests, with 
the darky bell-boys behind the roll- 
chairs, holding you up for a dollar every 
time a bunch of bananas or an elephant 
ear makes a jungle for an extra bit of 
sandbagging. Them’s places for racket, 
and where there’s racket and showing 
off of clothes even a rubberneck car ain’t 
out of place. But up here, with young 
Niagara Falls to ford and cobwebs in 
the fence corners that ain’t made of dirt 
—I reckon that’ll be about all from me.” 

He braked savagely at the brook- 
crossing, dismayed by his outburst. But 
I had found a new side to my many- 
sided Kerrigan, and I slapped him on 
the shoulder. 


“For a man who belongs: to the as- 
phalt, Mike, you are a wonder,” I 
said. “A chauffeur with a tender con- 
science like yours could venture, with 
his auto, into Diana’s ‘most secret 
haunts without profanation. Only don’t 
rhapsodize before Adam. He hasn't 
been taught impressionism, and I’m 


afraid to think that in certain moods he 
looks upon the gentle many 
calves ol killing.” 

We drew up at the bungalow ten min- 
utes VP viene Ly The tottering beagle, 
in a spasm of resentment over the in- 
— machine, yelped broken soprano 
around our hood, while Adam himself, 
the only occupant of the shack in evi- 
dence, lumbered to the doorway upon 
his stick, croaking a greeting that was 
meant to be hearty. 

“How be ye?” he 
in or goin’ on?” 
“Coming in, if you'll put us up for 


deer as SO 


asked. ‘“Comin’ 
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a week or two,” I answered. “We can 
stable the car in the shed, if your fire- 
wood isn’t all in yet?” 

“Glad to hev ye,” said Adam. “The 
shed’s nigh empty. But don’t burn me 
down, for the Lord’s sake. There’s 
forest fires already off Uticky way, an’ 
the lake’s so low that ye can’t draw 
even a guide-skiff through the inlet. 
Yours is the only machine here so fer 
this year. The rest of the club folks 
drove in with Jim Hosley, from South- 
ville. Ain’t ye found the roads bad? 
There’s pickerel for supper, an’, if ye 
ain’t overparticular, there’s a bit of 
deer-steak back in the brush thet some 
one left there yesterday. Hank found 
it this mornin’, Season’s so nigh here 
thet I figger consciences is gettin’ 
slack.” There was a world of kindly 
welcome in old Adam’s toothless grin, 
and from that moment he adopted Mike 
and me as brothers, no small compli- 
ment, either, as Kerrigan was keen 
enough to appreciate. 

I'll confess that I had to restrain 
my eagerness for a stroll up to the club- 
house that evening. I knew report of 
a motor-car’s arrival would have pene- 
trated thither by word of one of the 
boat-boys, a native whom we had seen 
staring open-mouthed at us from the 
road fringe of blueberry bushes as we 
turned in from the beach. And Mar- 
gery, of course, alone of the merry crew, 
would know that the car had brought 
her wrecking-crew, summoned to sal- 
vage from rails spread after collision 
with the Cormorant. I half-hoped that 
perhaps Larry Goodwin might be led 
by curiosity to walk over to Adam’s 
and to see who this chauffeur stranger 
might be. But occupation must Jhave 
been all absorbing after dinner.' He 
did not come. 

Afar off, echo of laughter and tree- 
strained tinkle of the lounging+room 
piano came to us as we sat biting pipe 
after venison killed out of season, and, 
consequently, of sweeter flavor than that 
slain within the letter of the law. It 
might be the Cormorant’s pretty, be- 
jeweled claws themselves that were 
beating out accompaniment to the ditty 
we heard, while the veteran owl, in the 
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the 


bay, 
screamed remonstrance at five-minute 
intervals. 

“The old one’s that way whenever 
the noise of yonder gits on his nerves,” 


birches across bungalow 


remarked Adam. “I cal’late he’s most 
as old as Lady there. Leastways, he’s 
been shriekin’ reg’lar for the last twelve 
year. 

My Caroline, won’ that be fine? 

Banjos ringin’, darkies singin’, 

As to church we go a-swingin’, 

My Caroline, say you'll be mine. 

We'll find the spot for to build the cot 

Down on the Brandywine. 

“Purty good singin’, eh?” went on 
Adam, poking the shriveled pine-knots 
with his stick. “But there’s too much 
wimmen in it. It’s funny, but at the 
parlor melodeon, a woman’s voice is 
prime, specially when wadin’ through 
some of them there Gospel Hymns. But 
out o’ doors, gimme lots of bass.” 

“They used to sing that in ‘The Wiz- 
ard of Oz,’”’ mused Kerrigan. “That 
was all of three years ago. I took a 
girl onct to see the show. We sat in the 
front row of the gallery. She grabbed 
me and held on tight when that Kan- 
sas cyclone hit the stage. To-night 
brings it all back.” 

“It’s late for lake trout,” said Adam. 

ut there’s good hook-fishin’ in Mossy 
Fly, if you’ve brought along your wa- 
ders. Old Screecher’s gittin’ sore. 
Hear that yell? Jerusalem! I wish 
Lady and I c’d hold out as well as that 
there owl. Funny, too, I ain’t never 
clapped eye on the old rascal. Yit I'll 
bet he knows me like a book.” 

“How’s the shooting going to be, 
Adam?” I asked. 

“Deer is plenty,” replied the old 
guide. “Deer is allus plenty, and’ll al- 
lus be plenty onless them pulp-mills 
eats up the last few acres of gov’ment 
land. That remin’s me of a feller that 
was up for the huntin’ last year. “They 
never brings in any old bucks,’ he says 
ter me by the fire here one evening 
when Hank and the boys was cookin’ a 
chunk of four-year-old venison. ‘I 
guess a buck is lucky that gets to be a 
five-year-old.’ ‘Lucky nothin’,’ I says. 
‘There’s hundreds of the critters dyin’ 
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of old age in the woods, only they’s 
a sight too sensible to come out an’ be 
shot up by tenderfeet. No self-re- 
spectin’ buck wants mince-meat made 
out of his hind quarters.’ ” 

“One on the tenderfoot,” said Mike. 

“Tt was God’s truth, just the same,” 
said old Adam. “Why, one day the 
winter I stopped goin’ in after swamp 
hay, we come across a buck that must 
have been twenty-five year old, in the 
clearin’ at Willis Fly. We'd cut the 
hay in September, an’ left her in ricks 
ontil enough snow fell for us to go in 
an’ sledge her out. This old fellow was 
eatin’ off one of the ricks when we 
come in with the hosses. He had bare- 
ly stren’th enough ter chew, but he put 
down his old head and made believe 
he’d gore at us, just the same. When 
we gits close enough ter git a good look 
at him we finds he’s so near dead that 
the maggots has got inter his neck. And 
the ice-saddle over his shoulders was 
as thick as yer arm—he hadn’t warmth 
enough in his poor body ter melt it. 
We stayed in the fly two days, an’ we 
fed the teetery old hunks. He even et 
sugar an’ bread. Then we took one load 
of hay out an’ I c’n see yet that there 
buck standin’ lookin’ mournfullike af- 
ter us as if he’d lost his best friend. 
When we come in two days after he 
was lyin’ froze, clean dead of old age, 
like I'll be one of these here days, 
stretched out with his nose to the near- 
est hay-rick. An’ there’s lots more like 
him. If ye go fur enough in, ye c’n 
find their bones good an’ plenty. Oh, 
yell get huntin’, all right, as long as 
yer c’n pull a forefinger ter trigger.” 

He gave a last poke with his stick at 
the whitening ashes, while Lady raised 
trembling nose toward high heaven and 
whined in the direction of the hooting 
owl. The tinkle of the club-house piano 
had ceased. “How about turnin’ in?” 
asked Adam. 

We breakfasted on brook trout— 
where Adam had kept his larder I had 
never been able to discover. He had 
no ice-house, although the lake would 
have afforded him stock for a score of 
them each winter. Somewhere in the 
sedgy banks of the creek, each tempting 
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dish in the rough nestling beneath an 
individual lily-pad, there must have been 
provender a-plenty. 

There had been bets made by those 
who enjoyed the hospitality of the bun- 
galow upon the chances of finding 
where the old guide hid his eatables. 
3ut stealthy ransacking—outcast would 
have been the wight caught in the 
search—had never disclosed a single 
frog’s leg or fish, or even the breakfast 
huckleberries that came to table cool as 
if but plucked the half-hour before. 

We voted Adam a handy man with 
the cache, and gloated in public over the 
Hudson Bay Company because it had 
not laid hold upon him. I doubt not 
that Adam could have cached the skins 
of marten and otter as well as his 
brook trout and venison. 

“Mike,” I said to Kerrigan after 
breakfast, “I sha’n’t need you for a 
week, probably longer. I’m going to 
live at the club-house until the hunting- 
season begins, next Monday. I'll be 
sleeping here, of course, but that’s all. 
Go into the woods, if you’d like. Com- 
mune with nature and forget the smell 
of gasoline.” 

“T’ll do it,” said Kerrigan, and he 
went in with Hank that afternoon. 

As for me, I went over to the Ca- 
sino, receiving a demonstrative greeting 
from Larry Goodwin and a dozen oth- 
ers, all a fortnight further removed 
from town than I, and to whom, in 
turn, I purveyed each his particular bit 
of town-talk. Carelessly as I could, 
from the smoking-room offing, I 
scanned the handful of women folk for 
sight of Margery. The Cormorant 
came across my field of vision first, 
however. Mrs. Mepplon seemed as 
glad to see me as Larry Goodwin had 
been. 

“You know nearly every one that’s 
here,” she assured me. “And there’ve 
been some jolly moonlight paddles on 
the lake.” 

“Any bridge?” 

The Cormorant’s eyelids lowered for 
a second. “A little,” she replied. “I 
haven’t been playing very much.” 

Eying the half-starched sweep of her 
pink linen as she went on toward the 
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veranda, I tried to reconcile Mrs. Mep- 
plon’s statement with Margery’s tele- 
gram. If the Cormorant were not play- 
ing bridge, why this hurry call? What 
other damage could Mrs. Mepplon be 
wreaking at Kiamesha? 

From beyond the angle of the sun- 
parlor’s glass screens I now heard her 
voice raised in laughing protestation. 
“Some one must have it. Where is my 
Teddy bear? Oh, you're the thief? 
Don’t you dare run off with it.” 

There was a medley of masculine and 
feminine merriment; idiotic enough it 
sounded to one upon whom the spell 
of the mountains was yet fresh. Then 
I heard Larry Goodwin shout: “Run 
for your life, Lester. Hide under the 
billiard - table. Ha! Caught red- 
handed !” 

In through the open door darted a 
slim man of fifty, correct nose-glasses 
dangling from gold chain against a 
freshly pressed shepherd's plaid Nor- 
folk jacket. By one paw he was drag- 
ging an immense white Teddy bear, 
around whose neck was a knot of scar- 
let ribbon. 

At his heels, in close pursuit, came 
the little woman in pink. The man 
halted in his stride, pulling at his gray 
mustache as he regarded me. 

“Hello!” he drawled. “So you're 
here, Jay? Why didn’t you bulletin 
your arrival in advance?” 

I shook hands with him gravely. “I’m 
glad to see you, Uncle Tomalin,” I said. 
“T hadn’t the slightest idea of finding 
you here, either.” 

The Cormorant stood upon the smo- 
king-room threshold watching us with 
a vague uneasiness. “You never told 
me Mr. Penniman was your nephew,” 
she remarked. 

Lester Tomalin, veteran of five-and- 
twenty, and more, seasons of débu- 
tantes, had begun to tug again at his 
grizzled mustache. “He isn’t, Mrs. 
Mepplon,” he replied. “I’m his uncle. 
And he’s been scapegracing it for so 
long, been such a useless cumberer of 
the ground, that I’ve been thinking of 
cutting him off with the customary shill- 
ing. How did you come in, Jay?” 
“By car,” said I. 


“ 
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“Been paying any bills lately—since 
your allowance stopped?” There was 
a sneering light in my uncle’s eye. 

“T may have a few trifling accounts 
outstanding,” I said. “But I'll have 
enough money left over to buy me a 
new Fernieux next month.” 

“Goodness, I go!” gasped Mrs. Mep- 
plon, and did, snatching her toy from 
Uncle Tomalin’s grasp. 

“There’s the devil’s own cleverness in 
that bit of pink linen, my boy,” he said. 
“T haven’t been to town since I got 
back on the Kaiser. But I found out 
from Larry Goodwin that your house- 
charges at the Carston were all square. 
How do you do it? Have you really 
gone to work? Perhaps we might patch 
up an understanding again? I’m not 
a narrow-minded screw, you know, 
Jay.” 

But Uncle Tomalin’s flag of truce, 
which might have been received eagerly 
a fortnight or two before, meant but 
little to me now, with an unoverdrawn 
bank-account and a glimpse of Mar- 
gery Scobell through the French win- 
dow. 

“Thank you, but I fancy I can worry 
along as it is,” I responded, stepping 
outward. “Fact is, I'm thinking of set- 
tling down.” 

He was pulling at his mustache more 
savagely than ever as I left him. 

“Why, Jay!” exclaimed Margery, an 
almost convincing surprise in her tone. 

“Why, Margery!” echoed I. “I’ve 
run up for the hunting next week. I’m 
stopping at Adam’s, with my car.” 

I‘or two hours we exchanged safely 
infrequent glances over the heads of a 
roomful. It was not until luncheon that 
I found time for a word with her alone. 
The rest were hungry, and, therefore, 
prompt at table. We were alone on one 
end of the veranda. 

“What's the Cormorant been doing?” 
I asked. “Who are the chickens ?” 

“There’s only one chicken,” said 
Margery. . 

“IT saw Mrs. Mepplon for a moment. 
She told me there had been very little 
bridge.” 

“It isn’t bridge, Jay. It’s your Uncle 
Tomalin.” 
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“See here, Margery, you haven't 
been trying to patch up a peace?” 

“Don’t be ridiculous. If you two 
are fond of quarreling, why should I 
interfere? This is different. You may 
hate him for a fop old enough to know 
better, but you don’t want him to be 
trapped by a woman like Mrs. Mepplon. 
Why, even Aunt Harriet, who stays in 
her room with a headache most of the 
time, can see what her game is. I tell 
you the Cormorant’s done with bridge 
this journey. She’s playing for a big- 
ger stake.” 

[ grinned. ‘Poor old Uncle Toma- 
lin!” I cried. ‘What an end for the 
comfortably cynical club-man, to be run 
to cover by the Cormorant, arrayed in 
pink linen and carrying a Teddy bear. 
And you sent for me to save him.” 

“There wasn’t any one else more 
available,” she said severely. “Don’t 
you see, if your uncle should really be 
caught—well, it might be unpleasant all 
around.” 

[I leaned forward, but her eyes did 
not meet mine. They were bent upon 
the tamaracks. “You mean that I might 
lose a lot?’ I asked. “You are afraid 
that I may not be able to earn a living 
upon the King’s Highway ?” 

She faced me for a second resolutely. 
“IT mean just that,” she said. “Some- 
how, you’ve been upon my conscience 
ever since that last Trittori luncheon 
and Tommy Westerton’s Orange house- 
party Horse Show week. We joked 
about things then, about the King’s 
Highway, if you will. But I’ve thought 
it over a hundred times since. It seems 
to me that it wasn’t a pretty thing to 
jest at.” 

“But I have lived on the land, Mar- 
gery,’ I said. “I’ve foraged so well, of 
late, that I’ve been thinking about the 
inevitable rut of settled-downness. For 
the present, however, I’m at your serv- 
ice.” 

“Then rout the Cormorant!” 

“But I’ve got to be enlisted by Uncle 
Tomalin.” 

“Silly! Don’t you know that his type 
of man never admits he’s compromised 
until the damage is all done ?” 

“You don’t mean that——” 
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“Jay, the Cormorant’s got tight hold 
of him. Despite his well-worn front, 
he’s afraid, and equally afraid lest some 
one should guess his fear. That’s the 
reason Mrs. Mepplon isn’t paying at- 
tention to bridge. That’s the reason 
Uncle Tomalin fags for her and her 
Teddy bear. Mark me, Jay, she'll loot 
his bank-account and disgrace him by a 
scandal, in the end, just as deliberately 
as she took Fifi Bratton’s pearl dog- 
collar for a card-debt that New Year’s 
evening at Fairview. Remember, she 
wore it at the hunt-ball next week? Per- 
haps the Cormorant really has had to 
prey for a living. But, no matter, 
she’s all beak and claws now, and she'll 
spare man, woman, nor child. I can’t 
make it plainer, can 1? It hasn’t been 
easy to be undignified—to send for you 
and make you understand.” Tears came 
as she finished and arose, turning quick- 
ly toward the luncheon-room. 

But I was at her side, my arm upon 
hers. “Margery,” I said, “I’m not 
stupid, at least not now. I understand. 
You sent for me for sake of Uncle Tom- 
alin and me and, perhaps : 

“Perhaps so that you will take me 
to luncheon again at the topaz table,” 
she whispered, smiling now but vanish- 
ing’. 

Adam must have thought me sleepy 
that night, for I sat staring at his bun- 
galow fire, vouchsafing little or no reply 
to the old guide’s best stories. If the 
Cormorant were really holding the 
whip-hand over Uncle Tomalin, it 
would be Well, Mike must come 
in from the woods to-morrow. I’d send 
for him the next morning. Meanwhile, 
I watched Mrs. Mepplon and waited. 

Kerrigan heard my story with inter- 
est. “There’s a little too much petti- 
coats in the game to please me,” he said, 
“but it’s a nice job, and since this is 
long-lost Uncle Tom, and the Amalga- 
mated Transmission cash can’t hold out 
forever—them Fernieux cars come high 
—we'll have to get next in a hurry. 
Me for a mash on the Mepplon maid at 
onct.” 

With Kerrigan bunking with the 
club-house chauffeurs, another two days 
went by, days in which I saw nothing 
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of Margery, save in a crowd or over a 
card-table. But I studied Uncle Tom- 
alin carefully. The old beau seemed to 
have developed new crow’s-feet and a 
half-hesitating speech. Occasionally his 
eyes might be seen wandering to where 
Mrs. Mepplon sat. Womanlike, she 
played her part much more skilfully 
than he. 

The thing got on my nerves after a 
while—the Cormorant, her white Teddy 
bear, and Uncle Tomalin. This, then, 
was the worthy relative who had disin- 
herited me because I’d run thirty thou- 
sand in debt last year. This feeble 
dandy, with the pince-nez and the over- 
done wardrobe, was the man who had 
sneered at my fondness for motor-cars ; 
who had told me that when I came back 
with a pawn-ticket for my Fernieux and 
a receipted bill from the Carston Club, 
I might hope for pin-money once again. 

“So help me Heaven,” I said to my- 
self, “when this last bit of crookedness” 
—for crookedness I knew it would in- 
volve—‘“‘is over, I'll turn decent, quick !” 

It came Friday. I watched, with the 
others—Margery excepted, Aunt Har- 
riet’s headaches having claimed her al- 
most exclusively for two days—the Cor- 
morant and Uncle Tomalin start off 
alone to climb Hamilton Mountain be- 
fore luncheon. Mrs. Mepplon had tried 
in vain to induce a party to make the 
trip, but had failed. Nothing daunted, 
she had impressed Uncle Tomalin, who 
hated mountain-climbing as he loathed 
a badly cooked dinner. They left with 
the cheers of the stay-at-homes in their 
ears. 

“On, gallant gentleman!” called Lar- 
ry Goodwin, waving his fat perfecto as 
though it were a sword. “The ram- 
parts are high and almost impossible 
to scale, but fear not. We'll keep cold 
chicken against your discomfiture.” 

“Oh, come on!” snapped the Cor- 
morant, tugging at her convoy’s arm. 
“There’s a view that’s worth the 
trouble ; you said so yourself, Larry.” 

Luncheon hour arrived, passed, and 
four others with it; no sign of a re- 
turning expedition, 

“They’re lost,” declared Kitty Mun- 
worth. 
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“Lester’s a poor hand in the woods, 
but he had matches, that’s one comfort,” 
said Goodwin, as he went to the serv- 
ants’ quarters to send out relief. 

Twilight, and sunset glory over Kia- 
mesha; then the relief-party, discour- 
aged and unsuccessful. Larry Goodwin 
conferred with his own man and came 
back to us, scowling. ‘‘That’s the worst 
of these auto-drivers; they’re fit only 
for a steering when some of us have got 
to go in after them. One of them may 
have turned an ankle.” 

“T’ll work in from the lake with Ker- 
rigan, Larry,” said I. “I’ve fished all 
over that Gallup Flow region, and it’s 
very easy to get off the trail near the 
second dam. Take along a shotgun, if 
you've got one, the noisier the better. 
[ll borrow Adam’s.” 

I left him ‘outfitting for the search, 
a half-dozen women at his elbow. “Be 
sure to take spirits of ammonia,” ad- 
vised Kitty Munworth. “And band- 
ages,” suggested another. 

Full moon would make our work as 
easy as in-forest tracking could well be 
after dark. I’d use the Fernieux for 
the four miles that must be covered be- 
fore we could hit it to where I fig- 
ured a false trail might have led the 
wanderers. There was always a guide’s 
skiff moored at the outlet, I knew; and 
it would be easy to pull along shore, 
trying both sides for return cries after 
a shot. 

I ran across Kerrigan at the brook. 
He, too, was heading for Adam’s, whis- 
tling. 

“This was too easy,” he said. “If 
there’s ever a Mrs. Penniman, tell her 
not to put too much faith in them 
French maids. One hug and a box of 
stale hotel butterscotch made Justine as 
full of talk as a phonograph. Of course 
there was a moon last night, and I’m 
not denying that I laid myself out with 
the pretty pitter-patter. But a Childs’ 
waitress after hours at Coney Island is 
a chunk of marble alongside of them 
French.” He held out a parcel in the 
moonlight. “From the madame’s trav- 
eling safe-deposit vault,” he said. “I 
got it straight from Justine—the tip, 
that is. She ain’t wise that I’ve got the 
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stuff. ‘Madame nevair leave ze Teddy 
bear,’ said Justine. ‘I sink madame is 
vair fond of ze little sing.’ ‘Let me see 
it, cherie, I says. It come to me in a 
minute. ‘How pretty,’ I says, after Jus- 
tine appeared with that Teddy bear. 
‘It must have cost a good twenty-five 
dollars at a department-store nursery 
counter.’ The thing was so big that, 
if it'd barked, I’d have run. ‘Now, a 
bit of a cup of chocolate,’ I said. And 
the while she was fixing it in the kitchen 
with the macaroons and marrons glacés 
to go with it, I took account of stock. 
There was a sort of pocketbook ar- 
rangement just underneath the neck rib- 
bon and inside was a handful of jewelry 
and that bunch of papers. Jewels don’t 
count when you're hunting the key to a 
sassiety scandal, I learned that my first 
year in Mulberry Street, when the in- 
spector used to detail us on odd jobs 
for Wall Street friends that had given 
him good stock tips and needed a bit of 
matrimonial sleuthing done at cut rates. 
So I cops the papers. It’s dollars to 
dimes your uncle’s trouble factory is in 
the bunch. And I was so tickled with 
the getaway that I clean forgot to thank 
Justine for the macaroons.” 

I thrust the package into my breast 
pocket while I told Mike what lay be- 
fore us. He had the car in front of 
Adam’s in a quarter-hour, and the old 
guide, after oiling a shotgun for me, 
waved us an au revoir, standing in the 
bungalow doorway, his tottery beagle 
barking industriously at the moon. 

“Don’t start inter the woods until 
ye’ve tried for one answer to yer shoot- 
in’ least a dozen times,” he counseled. 
“Ye've got plenty of cartridges, and the 
old gun makes a hell of a racket. Try 
the shouts well before ye gits among 
the trees. They might be travelin’ in a 
circle. Lots of them lost ’uns does, and 
ye wants ter know all about that afore 
you hits in.” 


It was Sunday morning. Uncle Tom- 
alin looked a bit pale and drawn. He 
lay propped up in bed, one leg weighted 
beneath the coverlid. 

“How’s the ankle, Uncle Tomalin?” 


I asked. 
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“Coming along nicely, my boy. Sit 
down,” he said. “Do you know, Jay, I 
never realized that I was actually get- 
ting too old to do foolish things until I 
sat by that stingy little fire waiting for 
your shots to get nearer?” 

“You were old enough to know bet- 
ter than to carry a woman over a blind 
trail at dusk. Light as the Cormorant 
is, she was a dangerous burden then.” 
“Cormorant” had slipped out before I 
knew it. 

Uncle Tomalin winced as if his leg 
pained him. “Mrs. Mepplon, Jay,” he 
said; “Mrs. Mepplon is a very plucky, 
if overenthusiastic, woman. She stuck 
by me bravely.” 

“Fer yodel did carry to us beauti- 
fully,’ I agreed. “We heard it before 
we'd paddled half the length of Hamil- 
ton Lake.” 

“She was afraid of the dark, horribly 
afraid ; all women are,” he said thought- 
fully. “I sometimes think that——” 

“There's a nice fire yonder,” I said. 
“And before you have your café-au- 
lait, invalid style, what’s the matter with 
feeding the flames a bit?” I handed 
him three envelopes, his own superscrip- 
tion upon each. “I haven’t opened 
them,” I explained. “I left that for 
you to do.” 

The disabled one struggled into bolt 
uprightness. “Whom the gods wish to 
destroy they first make mad,’ he 
quoted. 

“You aren’t mad, or even going to 
be,” I said encouragingly. ‘Make a 
bonfire of them. None knows save you 
and I. Tere, let me toss them in for 
you.” The envelopes browned, then 
shriveled into crisp. Uncle Tomalin’s 
forehead was wet with nervous per- 
spiration. “Jay,” he confessed, “I don’t 
think I’ve had a good night’s sleep for 
six months. But I'll pick up now. You 
didn’t know your old uncle could be a 
jackanapes, eh? For six months I’ve 
had to think of what they’d be saying 
at the club. ‘Lester Tomalin captured 
by the Cormorant.’ Not pretty, my boy. 
Not at all pretty.” 

I felt sorry for the crumpled old gal- 
lant as I saw him unnerved by reaction 
from a night and day of dread. 
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“Go out and buy a new garageful of 
motor-cars, Jay,” he croaked. “Your 
rank and title are restored. For me, my 
chair at a Fifth Avenue window, and 
henceforth I take the monastic vows of 
a Carstonian.” 

“Pax vobiscum, uncle,” I laughed. 
But I was really sorry for him. 

“Where did you find them ?” he asked, 
after a long pause. “I’ve offered that 
woman ransom a hundred times. She 
would none of it. She said she wanted 
some settled position at last; was tired 
of free-lancing a living at bridge. She’d 
be Missus ’Enery ’Awkins, or nothing. 
And breach-of-promise suits, even if 
you win out, are so smutting. Remem- 
ber poor Dickie Walworthy last year? 
The dear fellow hasn’t been able to 
show his face at the club since. Heav- 
ens! Jay, I can understand now how 
a man can do murder to a_ woman 
who has him in her grip, and then 
laughs and threatens him by turns. 
Where did you find them, boy ?” 

“Stuffed in the neck of the Cormo- 
rant’s Teddy bear,” I said. “She'd a 
safe-deposit compartment underneath 
that red-ribbon bow. You've held your 
own salvation in your arms a score of 
times.” 

“Ye gods!” groaned Uncle Tomalin, 
burying his face once more. ‘Poke the 
last ashes into fragments and leave me 
in peace.” 


There was still another mission to 
perform, not a pleasant one. I must 
see the Cormorant herself, and, as luck 
would have it, I found her alone in a 
hammock beneath the Casino pines. 

“How’s Uncle Tomalin?” she asked 
blithely. “I’m afraid the poor dear’s 
rheumatism will be the worse for last 
night’s experience. The rest of the men 
are plain brutes. Just because they 
didn’t hear your two barrels’ signal 
when we came in, they stayed out 
thrashing the Gallup Flow trail until 
daybreak. Maybe Larry Goodwin wasn’t 
mad when he found me comfortably at 
breakfast. They’re all in bed now, sleep- 
ing it off.” 

“I’m going back this afternoon,” I 
said. “I wanted to give you this before 
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I went. It’s only fair to tell you that 
I’ve read it and the newspaper clip- 
pings, and I’ve seen the photographs. I 
had to, to make sure that Uncle Tom- 
alin got back only the things that be- 
longed to him. And this didn’t. This 
antedates poor old Uncle Tom.” 

The Cormorant was upon her feet, 
her hand beneath the red throat-ribbon 
of the toy that was her omnipresent 
companion. But she cast the toy aside 
as she saw the envelope I| held out to 
her. 

“Oh, you thief!” she cried. “You'd 
drag’ to light what I’ve been living 
down. You'd trade on a woman’s mis- 
fortune.” 

“Mrs. Mepplon,” I said earnestly, 
“don’t make a scene. It won’t be nice; 
for you it will be least nice. You've 
simply played and lost; that’s all. I’m 
not going to tell. Uncle Tomalin can’t 
tell, for he doesn’t know anything save 
that he’s shaken a millstone in pink 
linen from about his neck. Why not be 
a game loser? You expect another 
woman to be that when you take her 
pearl dog-collar.” 

“T know,” sobbed the little woman, 
miserably pulling together in a way that 
made me steel myself against pity. 
“They call me ‘the Cormorant’ now. I 
could stand that, even smile at that, be- 
cause it was better than what they 
might have said if they had known what 
you know. Now Iam afraid. I couldn’t 
destroy the things because, if worst 
came to worst, I’d have needed them 
for my own justification, even if repu- 
tation went with it. Byt I’m afraid 
now. I’ve lost my nerve. Oh, you 
coward!” 

“You didn’t play your hand honestly,” 
I told her. “You were playing with 
marked cards. I’ve burned them, that’s 
all.” 

“Twice I’ve been bent, almost to the 
breaking,” said the Cormorant. The 
ring of prophecy was in her words. “I 
sha’n’t dare to try a third time. You’ve 
stripped a woman’s soul shamelessly 
bare for purposes of your own, Jay 
Penniman. Each time you look at me, 
you'll see what others do not see. I’ve 
never really been afraid of a man since 

















—since that last time. But I’m afraid 
now. I’ve lost my nerve, I tell you.” 
She was shaking terribly. 

“There isn’t any use in saying I’m 
sorry,” I began, “and--—” 

“Tell me who called you into the 
game,” she said quickly. “No man 
would have asked you to interfere. 
There was a woman—yes? Tell me 
who it was.” 

“Justine might bear watching,” I 
said, fearful that despite my would-be 
blank face she might divine the inter- 
ference of Margery. I should not have 
cared to set the Cormorant upon her 
trail just then. ‘Perhaps Justine-——” 

“Dolt!” shrilled Mrs. Mepplon; and, 
gathering up the fallen Teddy bear from 
the pine-needles, she whirled on her Cu- 
ban heels and left me staring. 


Very good it seemed to be at the 
topaz table once more. Very natural 
was the welcoming smirk of Felix; and 
utterly satisfactory was the half-smoth- 
ered sigh of content upon the part of 
Margery, who had eyes first for the 
stone in the wall paneling, and then a 
shy glance for me. 

“It’s vulgar, I know, to be eating 
Thanksgiving dinner at a restaurant,” I 
said. “But I haven’t seen you since 
Kiamesha, and Aunt Harriet’s headache 
I’m sure would have meant a suffoca- 
tingly formal dining alone.” 

“Apologies aren't necessary,” said 
Margery. “And Aunt Harriet’s head- 
ache, I fancy, may have been imagi- 
nary. Sometimes I think Aunt Harriet 
is keener than we know.” 

Haphazardly we wandered through 
the dishes. Doubtless it was a very ex- 
cellent dinner. Felix seemed to think 
so, for he caressed each course and be- 
stowed the salad-dressing with the air 
of royalty dispensing favors. But by 
and by we came to coffee, and he left 
us quite alone. 

“Now,” said I, “let us go into a busi- 
ness session. Here are three letters. 
See, they are addressed to Tommy Wes- 
terton’s Uncle Billy, Jan Groesbecken, 
and the third—suppose you read the 
third yourself.” 

She picked up the envelope. “What 
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a funny name, Jay,” she exclaimed. 
“Miss Ellie Hoofnagle, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania.” 

“An odd name, but true blue, for all 
of that,” said I. “You see, the envelopes 
are all stamped and addressed. If you 
will, I want you to call Felix and ask 
him to drop them in the mail-box.” 

“Really ?” 

“Really.” 

“But why, Jay? Is it very impor- 
tant? You act as if you were getting rid 
of some bad debts.” 

“T owe them all more than you know, 
Margery.” 

“But if I have them mailed, are you 
quits ?” 

“Quite.” 

Felix received the letters ostentatious- 
ly. We watched him tiptoeing toward 
the vestibule. “Ah!” said I, and I 
meant it. “That means no more King’s 
Highway for me.” 


“The children sing in far Japan, 
The children sing in Spain. 
The organ and the organ-man 
Are singing in the rain,” 


murmured Margery. “It seems a long 
time since the christening of the topaz— 
a very long time, indeed.” 

“Are we going to leave the store, 
Margery ?” 

“At first I would have said ‘No,’ Jay. 
But it meant so much to us; and it might 
mean something to ‘ 

“Some other poor devil, who, out of 
sorts, came here to eat one last meal 
before going upon the road,” I finished 
for her. 

“Hush!” she whispered. “You mustn’t 
talk that way. You know the letters 
spell ‘In memory of a happy day.’ ” 

“Amen!” said I. Then I beckoned 
to Felix. “Tell my chauffeur I wish to 
see him,” I said. “He is in a green 
Fernieux, at the Fifth Avenue corner.” 

“Here’s*to Uncle Tomalin, treasure- 
trove,’ smiled Margery over her brim- 
ming glass. 

“Please wait,” I asked. “We have 
another toast for drinking first.” 

Cap in hand, Kerrigan followed the 
waiter between the flanking wine-cool- 
ers until he reached us. 
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“Felix, another glass.” Three 
sparkled now upon the linen. 

“T give you,” I said, looking first at 
Margery and then at Mike, “I give you 
an all-round good fellow, the chauffeur 
crook.” 

“Hear! Hear!” said Margery, puz- 
zled though, her wrinkled forehead told 
me. Over her shoulder I could see that 
other diners were watching the panto- 
mime in our corner. As for Kerrigan, 
he took up the Chablis with steady 
hand, drank it supernaculum with a 
blunt “Here’s how, sir.” 

I smiled—it was a vaguely blended 
bit of merriment and pain—at Michael, 
stolidly drinking a toast to himself and 
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me. For all of me, I could not, at the 
moment, know whether he was in touch 
with my mood. For I was thinking of 
the waylaying of Mrs. Tommy Wester- 
ton at the Riding Club; the golden 
cockerel of St. Diedrich; the check for 
a thousand dollars that Jeroboam Hoof- 
nagle had presented to me; the lady 
of the fireflies, and, well, who knew 
but 

“We are three, you see,” I said, as 
Kerrigan’s bulky shoulders again filled 
the aisle on his way out. “There are 
you, and I—and Mike.” 

“T’m not at all jealous,” whispered 
Margery. “ ‘In memory of a happy day.’ 
The topaz story has come true.” 
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INTERVALS 


ERE with the golf-clubs, Celia. 
The dawn still shimmers with dew. 

Away and away 
To the haunts of play 

Where the sweep of the cloud-filmed blue 
Seems but the dome 
Of a summer home; 
Silvery, lucent, and far, 
Pierced by the morning star. 


Here by my side. 


We are going. 


The puff of my eagle-winged car 

Shall bear us along 

With a clangor of song, 
Unmindful of tremor and jar. 

The wind blows your hair 

From its tangle of care. 

Buoyant the light in your face, 

Fresh with the dawn’s flushed gra 


There we shall run untrammeled 

And diop with our hands in the grass 
Far on their flight 
With a sky-mounting sight, 

We shall follow the balls as they pass 
See the gap in the green, 
The round hills rise between. 
One little drink at the spring, 
Then how our hearts shall sing. 


Lewis WorRTHINGTON SMITH. 
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was Christmas Eve, 
and the population of 
One Tree Diggings 
had assembled in Long 
Mike’s bar. Mike had 

halked “A Merry 
Christmas’ upon the 
wall, and nailed a sprig 
of red berries upon the big whisky cask, 
and an air of good fellowship pervaded 
the room. All of the men were drink- 
ing, and some of them were playing 
cards. A few stood chatting at the 
counter. The rest, with one exception, 
were gathered in a corner, where Hap- 
py Jack was singing “The Mistletoe 
Bough,” to the accompaniment of a 
concertina, which had two notes miss- 
ing and the rest out of tune. Silent Jim 
sat apart and scowled. He had scarcely 
spoken since the theft from his hut a 
week before. 

It wasn’t the loss of a few ounces of 
gold dust that annoyed him, but a cer- 
tain loss of self-respect. He could stick 
a tin tack on the wall by its point, and 
drive it in with a bullet from twenty 
yards off; and he could knock out any 
man in the camp in four rounds. So 
he considered that respect was due to 
his property and to him, 

Soon after seven o'clock Foxy 
French opened the door sufficiently to 
slip through, and stole across the room 
to Jim. Foxy had been a detective 
once upon a time. He had fled to the 
camp when other detectives were look- 
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Jim had whispered a few 
hoarse words in his ear after the theft; 
and now he whispered to Jim, who rose 
and buckled his belt a hole tighter, and 
beckoned to the president and vice-presi- 
dent of the Vigilance Committee, who 
were playing poker. 


ing for him. 


the president asked, 
“T’'ll take two 


Got him, Jim?” 
carelessly. Jim nodded. 
cards. Who is it?” 

Jim made a backward motion of his 
forefinger toward Foxy. He always 
left the talking to others. That was 
how he came by his name, 

led Leeder,” Foxy stated, with 
complacent pride. “I looked in there 
this afternoon, when they were all out, 
and matched his left boot with the foot- 
print we cut out of the clay by Jim’s 
window. Then I went into town and 
found he'd sold gold dust and bought a 
lot of things the day before yesterday. 
That’s enough, isn’t it?” 

“Enough to call him,” the presi- 
dent pronounced, without looking up 
from his cards. “I'll raise you a couple 
of chips.” 

“I'm out.” The vice-president threw 
his cards on the table. “Are you call- 
ing on us to-night, Jim?” 

Jim nodded again, and the president 
groaned, 

“T suppose I can finish the hand,” he 
observed. “I'll raise vou another six. 
Six more. Don’t yap. Put up your 
chips. Money talks. I'll make it the 


limit, then. Four aces. Knew you were 
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only bluffing! Well, boys, I guess I'll 
have to go.” 

“Can’t you wait till to-morrow, you 
bloodthirsty old ruffian?” one of the 
players asked Silent Jim; but he shook 
his head. So the president and vice- 
president rose with a sigh and followed 
him out of the door. The Vigilance 
Committee of One Tree Diggings did 
not give long credit for scores of jus- 
tice; and any one who had a complaint 
could call upon them to act at once. 

It was a cold, wet, windy night, and 
Leeder lived six miles out, at a shanty 
that he called a farm. He was mar- 
ried, and the diggings was no place for 
a wife and children. Neither did he 
like digging—or any other work. He 
made a pretense of farming; but he 
never seemed to grow anything, and 
the committee had long foreseen that, 
sooner or later, inquiry into his means 
of livelihood would become necessary. 

The president and_ vice-president 
abused the road, the rain, the wind, 
their horses, Leeder and Silent-Jim, and 
everything. Jim said nothing, only 
toyed with his revolver. He would 
have preferred to settle the score him- 
self, but promiscuous shooting had be- 
come a nuisance at the camp, and they 
had formed a Vigilance Committee 
eighteen months before. The commit- 
tee worked smoothly and without the 
law’s delays. They reckoned to appre- 
hend Leeder, try him and hang him, all 
in the evening. 

“You can’t keep a poor devil in the 
lockup on Christmas Day,” the presi- 
dent remarked as they rode along. 

When they were nearing the farm the 
rain turned to hail—big, angry hail that 
stung their faces and roused their tem- 
pers. They grunted with relief when 
they came to the broken gate that Leed- 
er had left unmended for nearly a year. 

“That shows how much he troubles 
about his farming,” the vice-president 
said. “Enough to hang him in itself. 
Got your shooters ready, I s’pose.” 

“Yes,” said the president; “but he 
won’t show fight, confound him!” In 
spite of his office, the president retained 
an old-time preference for settling dis- 
putes in hot blood. 
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A red glow of blazing logs streamed 
out from the window and lit up the 
panting horses and the splashy mud; 
and the scraping of a fiddle competed 
with the plash-plash of the rain, to 
which the hail had turned again. They 
drew up their horses under the shelter 
of the house and looked in. Leeder 
was standing by the fire, fiddling. 
There was a contented smile on his 
pale, irresolute face. His wife was 
sitting on a packing case, laughing and 
clapping her hands at two small boys 
dancing grotesquely to the ill-tuned 
music. The woman had been pretty 
once, and the dim candlelight favored 
her. The boys were sturdy and well- 
featured. They had their mother’s Blue 
eyes and their father’s light hair. The 
president swore under his breath. 

“Darned cheek of him grinning and 
fiddling like that,” he said. 

“Darned cheek of him doing it,” the 
vice-president said, gruffly, “when he’s 
got a wife and kids. Good-looking 
boys, ain’t they, Jim?” 

Silent Jim said nothing, but dis- 
mounted and strode to the door and 
knocked. The fiddle stopped suddenly ; 
but the children still danced and 
laughed. 

“Might have had kids of my own, if 
things-had turned out different,’ the 
president moralized; “but you never 
know how things will turn out in this 
rotten world. There’s no need to tell 
them. We'll just give him the tip to 
come away quietly. If he’s half a man, 
he’ll tumble to it, but- 

Mrs. Leeder opened the door, and he 
dismounted sharply. 

“Well, I never!’ she cried. “This is 
neighborly !” 

She smiled pleasantly and held out 
her hand; but they pretended not to see 
it. 

“We’re out on a bit of business, 
ma’am,” the president explained, “and 
we want your good man to take a 
hand.” 

“Business!” she said, holding up her 
hands. “On Christmas Eve! I can’t 
spare Ted for any business to-night. 
But come in.” 

After a competition who would rub 
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his boots longest on the remains of a 
mat, they went in. The president and 
vice-president did not seem to look at 
Leeder; but they watched his hands 
and pockets out of the corners of their 
eyes. You never know when a man 
may shoot. But Leeder made no move- 
ment, only stared at them. Silent Jim 
stared at him. 

“You know the business, Ted,” the 
president remarked; “and you won't 
make any fuss about coming with us?” 

“I—I'll come,” Leeder promised. 

His wife shook her head. 

“It’s bitter weather,” she protested, 
“and Ted is weak in the chest. You 
mustn’t take him from me to-night. Do 
you know’’—she smiled at them sud- 
denly—“we were magied ten years ago 
—on Christmas Eve? It’s our wedding 
day.” 

“Your wedding day!” The president 
turned away and warmed his hands 
thoughtfully at the blaze. 

“Our wedding day.” She. touched 
the poor wretch’s sleeve with her hand. 
“You must drink our health, now you 
are here.” 

“T_T ain’t drinking just yet, ma’am,” 
the president objected. ‘“We—we’ve 
a lot before us to-night.” 

“Tt ain’t drinking business,” the vice- 
president added. 

Silent Jim said nothing. He sat so 
still that the children crept up and 
touched him, to see if he was real. 

“Ah!” said the woman. ‘Vigilance 
Committee? I don’t know how you 
can have the heart to do it—not to- 
night.” 

“We don’t particularly like doing it, 
ma’am,” the president confessed, “but 
justice has got to be done.” 

The woman looked at them and 
sighed. 

“There’s all the year for justice; and 
too much justice in the year, to my idea. 
Anyway, Christmas ain’t the time for 
it. Well, well, it’s no use arguing with 
men; but I’d rather Ted was out of it 
to-night. You must stop and drink our 
health now you are here. Ted was just 
going to mix some punch when you 
came in. Make it quick, Ted, and I’m 
sure the gentlemen will wait. It’s like 


’ 
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old times to see friends round us to- 
night.” 

“Old times!” The president tapped 
his leggings thoughtfully ; and the vice- 
president nodded slowly at the rafters 
overhead. 

“Doesn’t that bring the old times to 
mind?” the woman asked, pointing to 
some festoons of colored paper round 
the walls. 

“Me and Bob made them,” the 
younger boy cried, eagerly. “Look!” 

He pulled Silent Jim by the shoulder 
to admire the decorations. 

“It was a surprise for you, wasn’t it, 
mummy ?” the eldest boy said; and she 
stroked his hair. 

“You and daddy have given me a lot 
of nice surprises,” she said. “Perhaps 
there’s a surprise to come for you and 
him.” 

“There’s a lot of surprises in this 
world,” the vice-president observed. 
“Some of them are pleasant, and some 
of them ain’t.” 

“Ted and I had a pleasant one a few 
days ago,” the woman told him. “He 
had some money paid him unexpected. 
It came in very handy just now. We’d 
been at our wits’ end how we should 
keep up Christmas. I always think 
Christmas ought to be a very happy 
time for everybody.” She looked at the 
president entreatingly; and he coughed 
behind his hand. 

“It ought to, ma’am,” he agreed. 
‘But little unpleasantnesses will arise; 
and if a man goes and does things that 
—that want looking into—well, they 
have to be looked into.” 

She sighed again, and shook her 
head. 

“No doubt he’s done something 
wrong,” she admitted, “or you wouldn’t 
be after him; but just at this time of the 
year—the time when God forgave us all 

don’t you think you could forgive 
him ?” 

The president looked at the vice- 
president, and the vice-president looked 
at him. They both looked at Silent 
Jim; but he had turned his head to the 
festoons, under the guidance of two 
pairs of chubby hands. 

“T’ll mention the point at the trial, 


‘ 
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ma’am,” the president promised. ‘For 
certain, I'll mention it at the trial.” He 


wiped his forehead. 
took things; and the law is the law; and 
if we didn’t put a stop to it, the chaps 
would soon go shooting on their own. 
And we give them a fair trial, ma’am. 
I hold myself responsible as it’s a fair 
trial; and anything heard what he’s got 
to say. There was a chap we tried once 
and didn’t hang.” 

“I know you will be just,” she said, 
leaning forward in her earnestness. “It 
isn’t that. I don’t want justice done.” 

The president laughed a_ hoarse 
laugh; and the vice-president squeezed 
the wet from his sleeve. 

“That’s a woman’s way of looking at 
things,” he expostulated ; “if you would 
excuse me, ma’am.” 

“I know,” she admitted. “I know. 
All the rest of the year you'd be right, 
and I’d be wrong; but this is Christmas 
time. I don’t want Ted to take part in 
anything that’s not—not  seasonable. 
Surely you can do without him. Ask 


“But, vou see, he’s 


the gentlemen not to take daddy to- 
night, boys. Say, ‘Please, kind gen- 
tlemen, we want our dear daddy at 
home. We'd be so lonely without 
mim,” ”” 

“We want daddy home,” the children 
repeated. 


“We're going to play games,” the 
eldest boy explained. 

“You play,” the second boy suggested 
to Silent Jim. “Be a bear, and I'll be a 
bear, too.” 

He climbed on Jim’s knee, and 
growled at him, in his childish treble. 


“You growl, too,” he begged; and 
Silent Jim made a low, grumbling 
sound. “Growl loud!’ Silent Jim 


growled loud; and Mrs. Leeder hid her 
face in her hands, and pretended to be 
terrified. 

“Let’s all be bears,” the eldest boy 
suggested, tugging at Jim’s arm to en- 


gage a share of his attention. “All 
‘cept daddy. He'll be the man who’s 


frightened of us. Growl 

They all growled ; and Leeder started 
and shivered and shook. His teeth 
chattered even. He was 
to act,” his wife said; 


very loud.” 


“such a one 
they 


and now 
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had frightened daddy enough, and they 
must frighten her instead, while he 
made the punch for the kind gentlemen 
to drink. It was a “receipt” that he had 
from her father, she mentioned. They 
were always “such ones for Christmas” 
at home. That was why she thought so 
much of it. 

“It’s full of happy memories,” she 
said, brushing her eyes. “We think 
more of them_as we get older. There’s 
many a time that I'd like to forget, and 
I dare say it’s so with vou; but I 
wouldn’t forget a single Christmas. 
Would you?” 

The president and _ vice-president 
shook their heads; but Silent Jim sat 
still. 

“T remember when I was a boy 
the president began; but did not finish. 

“My old mother used to say ‘ 
The vice-president paused, and shook 
his head again. “You think of a lot of 
things, "he observed, “when you begin 








“And you do things that you'll think 
about afterward,” the woman said, 
dreamily; “and don’t think. I don't 
know who it is that you’re after, but if 
it was Ted’s worst enemy 

“IT don’t know as it ain't,” the vice- 
president interposed. Leeder’s worst 
enemy was indeed himself. 

“Well,” she asserted, “I wouldn't 
want him to go, if it was. Of course 
I know the committee has a call on 
every one, and it’s right they should; 
but can’t you do without Ted?” 

The president and _ vice-president 
stared very hard at Jim, but failed to 
catch his eyes. 

“I don’t rightly see how we can,” the 
president pronounced at length. “When 
the committee’s called on they’ve got to 
act immediate. That’s the rule. Per- 
haps we'd as soon not be called; but 
that ain’t the point. We have been, and 
the man what’s called us has got the 
right; and no one can make him give 
it up. That’s how it is, ma’am,” 

“Couldn’t you persuade him?” the 
woman pleaded. 

They tried again to catch Jim’s eye; 
and failed again. 
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“Don’t see no chance of it, ma’am,” 
the president stated. 

“But why need you have Ted?” 

“Because we—we couldn't convict 
the chap without him. He knows how 
it 48, 

He motioned with his head to the 
corner where Ted Leeder was mixing 
the drink. He poured it into a jug and 
came slowly toward them. The woman 
took the jug from him and found two 
chipped glasses and some cracked cups, 
and filled them. 

“Now you must drink to us,” she told 
them, brightly. “Seeing what day it 
is.” 

They took the glasses awkwardly. 
The president and vice-president spilt 
some of the contents of theirs on the 
floor; but Jim’s hand was steady. 

“Here’s to you, ma’am,” the president 
toasted her. 

“And the 
added. 

“Don’t forget Ted,” 
them. 

Silent Jim looked at him under his 
bushy eyebrows and nodded; and the 


kids,” the vice-president 


she reminded 


others nodded. 
“We ain’t forgetting about him, 
ma’am,” the president assured her; 


“not us.” 

Then they drank, and Leeder drank, 
and his wife drank a very little. She 
gave the children small sips out of hers. 

“Now, boys,” she commanded, “‘you 
must go to bed. Don’t make a noise, 
and go to sleep quickly; and in the 
morning perhaps there'll be a surprise 
for you. You might just see them into 
bed, Ted, while you’re putting on your 
coat, since you must go. Shake hands 
with the gentlemen, boys, and say good- 
night. There! Good-night! Now go 
with father.” 

She followed them with her eyes as 
they toddled out, holding their father’s 
hands. Then she turned to her visitors. 
She had an agreeable manner, and in 
the candlelight she looked pretty and 
young. Her youth, indeed, was not far 
behind her; but she had lived hard. 

“You won’t keep Ted long, 
you?” she pleaded. 


will 
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“Not. longer than is necessary, 
ma’am,” the president promised. 

The vice-president made a curious 
sound. 

“Something run through me like a 
knife,” he explained. ‘‘Rheumatics, I 
shouldn’t wonder. Caught me sharp.” 

“Ted’s like that sometimes,” the 
woman sympathized. “Not very strong, 
he isn’t. Sometimes I fear as he won't 
make old bones. He says himself as he 
believes something will happen sudden 
some day. I don’t know what would 
come to us if it did. Howsomever, it’s 
no use meeting troubles; but he isn’t fit 
to go out to-night; and if he comes to 
any harm through it, I shall blame it on 
you, mind.” 

The president dropped his pipe on the 
floor, and groped under the chair for 
it. The vice-president walked over to 
the wall to have another look at the 
decorations. 

“The kids made this 
didn’t they?” he inquired. 
tle chaps as ever I see.” 

“T dare say their father helped them 
a little,” she owned; “but he says they 
did it. Wonderful fond of them he is, 
and plays with them as if he was an- 
other child. They're always on the 
fidget when he’s away.” 

“Ah-h!” said the president. “I dare 
say. I wonder ifi——” He paused to 
mop his forehead with his handkerchief. 

“You wonder?” she inquired, with 
polite interest. 

“T was wondering—how long he’d 


themselves, 
“Bright lit- 


be. 

“TU. Can fim,” 
“Make haste, Ted. 
waiting for you.” 

He came almost immediately. He 
was wrapped up in a long coat, and a 
muffler round his neck. His face was 
very pale, and he walked slowly. 

“Oh, Ted!” his wife cried. “You're 
not well. I’m sure you are not well. 
You really ought not to go.” 

She put her hand on his shoulder; 
and he bent down and kissed her. 

“T’m all right, old girl,’ he assured 
her. “Don’t you worry about me. I 

*ain’t worth worrying about.” He 
laughed feebly. “Don’t you sit up and 


volunteered. 
The gentlemen are 


she 
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fidget if I’m late. Sometimes these— 
these things—keep a man a long time. 
Good-by, old girl.” 

* “Good-by, dear’—she sank her voice 
to a whisper. “Many happy returns!” 

The vice-president rose hastily and 
knocked over his chair. The president 
strode over to Silent Jim, and gripped 
him fiercely by the arm. 

“Need we take him?” he whispered, 
hoarsely. “Jim?” 

Silent Jim caressed his revolver lov- 
ingly under the cover of his coat, an 
released it reluctantly. Then he shook 
his head. 

The woman did not hear 
was hanging on her husband’s arm and 
smiling up at him. The _ president 
coughed twice before he could attract 
her attention. 

“We've concluded to do without 
your husband, ma’am,” he announced, 
in a judicial tone, “seeing as you’ve got 
the best claim on him; but I’m bound 
to say as, in consequence, justice won’t 


or see. She 


be done.” 
The woman smiled on them radiantly 


and held out her hand. 





THE 


AINSLEE’S 





“Oh, so 
the tears came into 
“God bless you all.” 

The presi- 


“T am so glad!” she cried. 
glad! I—I- + 
her eyes. 

“God bless you, ma’am.” 
dent lifted his hat gravely. 

“And the kids,” the vice-president 
added. 

Silent Jim turned from the doorway, 
with his face in the shadow. 

“All of you,” he said; and out in the 
darkness the president and vice-presi- 
dent shook hands with him. 


The firelight was still streaming 
through the window as they mounted. 
They paused ‘a moment and looked in, 


and saw the gay colored festoons that 
the children had made,-and Ted Leeder 
with his arm around his wife. There 


was a new light on his face—the light 
of a resolve for better things. Then 
they galloped into the black night, and 
all three rubbed their eyes with their 
hands. 

“It’s queer,” the president said, “with 
the wind behind you, how the rain 
drives round into your eyes!” 





LETTER 


HE long-expected letter 
From one I hold so dear 


Breaks di 


tance 


like a fetter, 


And brings her strangely near. 


The phrases shy. 


or tender, 


Make heart and pulses stir— 
All they withhold, or render, 
Are just a part of her. 


WILLIAM 


H. Hayne. 
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N an old geography text- 
i) book we find the fol- 
lowing definition of the 
French: “A people fond 
of dancing and white 
wine.” And _ scathing 
as is this summary 
opinion we feel that the 
one who expressed it was endeavoring 
to suppress what he really felt in order 
to be “just.” 

We remember also, in some book 
which has grown yellow with age, the 
picture of a Frenchman who has broken 
to pieces most of the furniture and 
crockery in a small house, and who is 
about to tear out his hair. A friend is 
present who remonstrates. The French- 
man, acknowledging his friend’s re- 
proof, says with a pathetic gesture of 
irritation: 

“Ah, but you don’t know how much 
I am keeping back!’ 

As for dancing, it has gone quite out 
of fashion; aside from a few débutantes’ 
balls in the spring the forms of enter- 
taining in France do not include the 
popular cotillion. White wine, also, has 
served its day; it is fashionable to drink 
pure water as it is fashionable to have 
in all matters of eating, a diet. 

But as for the temper which actuates 
self-scalping—there is more to be said. 

Still, however fixed may be the for- 
eigners’ impressions regarding the 
I’renchman, there is a certain amount of 
injustice in all the opinions they hold. 
The phrases we hear most often now 
repeated—indeed, we might almost say 
they have become ‘“bromidic”—are: 











“Oh, the French are so insincere!” 
“They are such liars.” “They are so 





immoral and degenerate.” 
so fascinating.” 

As a matter of fact—and here we 
can detect a hue and cry—the defect of 
the French is not their insincerity, but 
their masterful, overpowering, indis- 
creet, overweening love of the truth! 

All those of us who boast an Anglo- 
Saxon current of blood in our veins 
are born more or less dreamers. We 
live partly in the clouds, partly in the 
shadows. We ascend to the heights 
when our lyric inspirations are launched 
with genius upon the world, or we de- 
scend to the depths which make philos- 
ophers of us. Poets or philosophers, 
we; lovers or logicians, the French. 
One cannot be logical without seeking 
the truth. One cannot find the truth— 
or life itselfi—without loving it. 

But to return to the question of 
marriage. 

Certaia it is that, within the last few 
years, the divorces between Americans 
and French who have attempted the 
married state have been sufficiently fre- 
quent to give a bad reputation to the 
international combination between our- 
selves and this fascinating and “de- 
generate” nation. 

Whose is the fault? 

More than any other, the Franco- 
American marriage is a failure; more 
than the Italian, the German, or the 
English. 

Who is to blame? 

The Duchesse De Dirio (Mrs. Liv- 
ingston Sampson) has divorced, the 
Duchesse De Valengay (née Morton) 
has divorced, the Comtesse De Castel- 
lane (née Gould) has divorced. 

Where shall we lay the blame? 


“They are 
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Reduced to the personal equation, 
any matrimonial problem ceases to be 
national. Withdrawn from the realm 
where we can delightfully generalize, 
it falls into the narrow limits of in- 
dividual character and qualities. It is, 
therefore, easier and more profitable to 
remain within the broader confines of 
Franco-American marriage in general. 

The American girl is brought up to 
think much more of herself than of her 
marriage. If, in the natural course 
of events, it suits her desire to confer 
upon some ardent suitor her good 
graces, then she will marry; not other- 
wise. 

The French girl is brought up to look 
upon marriage as an obligation in it- 
self, something she owes society. She 
has no choice in the matter, and, indeed, 
so confined and narrow is her jeune fille 
life, that marriage with no matter what 
young man her parents may select ap- 
pears to her as the sesame of emancipa- 
tion. We do not mean to insinuate that 
marriages now, as in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, are consummated against the will 
and inclination of the bride, who ap- 
pears under such circumstances as a vic- 
tim; but we mean clearly to show that, 
whereas with us the suitor is looked 
upon with condescension, in France, 
when accepted, he is considered verita- 
bly as the Lohengrin, the knight who 
has come to free a Sleeping Beauty 
from her enforced and useless idle- 
ness, 

So much for the romantic considera- 
tion in which the future spouse is held. 

As for material matters, we have al- 
ready indicated the peculiar old-world 
respect for future obligations which ex- 
plains the dot system. The Frenchman, 
like the Italian, recognizes the indebt- 
edness which married life involves. He 
cannot marry without money, and it 
has become the custom for the money 
needed to be contributed by the wife as 
much as by fhe husband, and often by 
the wife alone, at the time of marriage. 

If, in our Anglo-Saxon spirit of crit- 
icism and judgment of others, we have 
come to condemn the “decadent Latin 
races,” there is no doubt, for such se- 
verity, a large measure of responsibil- 


ity to be placed on this material sys- 
tem of dots. 

Why should the woman, and not the 
man, furnish the wherewithal to make a 
household possible? 

Why should the fortune, according to 
all accepted contracts, pass at marriage 
into the control of the husband? 

Why, in a word, as one ruthless 
American father put it, should a girl 
have to buy a husband in France? 

It would be tiresome to revert to 
Roman law, to the days when paternal 
and marital authority reigned supreme. 
It is more amusing to study the effects 
which are produced by the intermarry- 
ing of freedom and bondage. 

The American, when he swears, be 
he truckster on the water-front or gen- 
tleman in his club, swears by God. The 
Frenchman swears by love. If, as a 
recognized deity of oaths, we find Cupid 
established, we can determine at least 
that there is some preoccupation re- 
garding amorous’ inclinations in 
France. 

Preoccupation? Occupation, _ total 
and complete; love is the beginning and 
the end of life in France, not the pas- 
sionate, disastrous, tragic, rebellious 
Italian amore, nor the unselfish, sublime 
Anglo-Saxon attachment, but the rea- 
soning, intense amour which, by com- 
pleting two creatures through the blend- 
ing of their mutual tastes, gives life its 
reason for being. 

And, in the same proportion that mar- 
riage is made for interested motives in 
France, just so completely is love free 
from all material relations. The mer- 
est gift of a more stable endurance than 
a flower or a bonbon, disqualifies the 
amourcuse who receives it, makes of 
her a déclassée from the ranks of pas- 
sion. Thus we have in the eighteenth 
century a certain Prince De C. who, 
longing to please the fastidious taste of 
his lady-love, and seeking a means suf- 
ficiently delicate, ordered the miniature 
portrait of the fair friend’s canary-bird 
to be painted on a bit of ivory so tiny 
that it could be set ina ring. Over this 
likeness of a yellow song-bird the Prince 
De C. placed a glass which in reality 
was a diamond cut crosswise through 
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a jewel that cost one hundred thousand 
dollars. Even disguised thus as the 
mere protecting cover over a miniature, 
the purity of this perfect gem was un- 
mistakable. The Prince De C. received 
back this valuable gift as promptly as 
it was despatched. Then, with an ex- 
quisite indifference to the object, which 
became indeed trifling from the moment 
that his lady-love would none of it, 
the Prince De C. reduced this fated 
class to a fine powderlike ashes, and 
having written a love-letter in ardent 
rms, he dried the lines of his epistle 





vith this somewhat costly diamond- 
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And a century later, in quite a differ- 
ent milieu, it was JJarguerite, in the 


“Dame aux Camélias” who, poor, desti- 
tute, reduced to but a handful of gold, 
as all remaining fortune, dared to say: 
“Money is such a little thing!” 

Money is indeed a little thing. But 
the lack of money and the consequences 
it involves may be terrific, and the 
French—those of the aristocratic classes 
whose enforced idleness has condemned 
them to poverty—need money, must 
have money. There is a “train de 
maison,” a style of living, kept up and 
adhered to among the old aristocratic 
families, exactly opposed to our kind 
of luxury. We have the “ready money” 
way of spending, the over-generous, 
thriftless, often wasteful fashion of 
housekeeping. The French, in these 
old families where the fortune has been 
diminished, feel obliged to make econo- 
mies that we cannot understand, in 
order to keep, as their fathers and 
grandfathers kept before them, two 
nen in the kitchen—a°chef and a sec- 
nd cook—two valets in the dining- 
room, and a carriage. It is their style 
vhich is the last thing to be sacrificed in 
every case. Even marital peace, as we 
dream of it, is secondary to the con- 
sideration due their sense of civilized 
living. 

Quantities of American girls have, 
within the last few generations, mar- 
ried Frenchmen of rank or note. The 
first wife of Jerome Bonaparte was an 
\merican, Miss Patterson, and _ their 
great granddaughter is now the Count- 
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ess of Moltke. The Prince Lucien 
Murat chose also an American wife, 
Miss Fraser. 

Nearer the present day than these 
Napoleonic alliances we have a Com- 
tesse De La Rochefoucauld, née Mont- 
gomery, in the Second Empire, and a 
Duchesse De La Rochefoucauld, née 
Mitchell, whose home is now in Paris, 
where also we find the Marquise De 
Talleyrand, née Curtis, the Baronne 
Seilliere, née Ryley, the Comtesse De 
Choiseul, née Hooper, the Comtesse De 
Chambrun, née Longworth, the Prin- 
cesse De Poix, whose mother, the Com- 
tesse De Courval, was Miss Ray, etc., 
etc., etc. Indeed, out of the one hundred 
and forty-two marriages contracted be- 
tween American women and foreign 
men in the various Continental coun- 
tries, the greatest number have been 
made with Frenchmen. And although 
the notoriety of certain recent divorces 
has given an exaggerated impression, 
it nevertheless remains true that certain 
of the Franco-American marriages are 
happy. 

The contentment to_be got out of 
French life requires a certain sort of 
bringing up. 

England is essentially a man’s coun- 
try. From the legal rights of succes- 
sion to the arrangement of the shop- 
windows in Bond Street everything is 
combined to favor and flatter the mas- 
culine element of the nation. Even the 
hansom cab, as we have had occasion 
to remark, is a man’s vehicle which 
takes the woman’s skirt nowise into 
account. 

And not only have we this direct par- 
tiality shown to the sons who remain 
in the land, but there is also a prodig- 
ious encouragement given to all man- 
ner of effort that contributes to depopu- 
lating the little island of its male con- 
tingent by sending them hither and 
thither on colonial missions. The re- 
sultant proportion of “old maids” in 
England is too humiliating to spinsters 
for statistics to be permissible, and out- 
side a very restricted circle who are 
picturesque because of their genuine 
nobility the consequences upon the 
charm of society are lugubrious. 
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As for America to add, in contrast, 
that it is the woman’s paradise, because 
of the overruling majority of men and 
for other too long discussed reasons, 
would be banal. 

But there is a happy medium be- 
tween this society where all is done for 
the men and this society where all is 
done for the women. There is France. 
The “single woman,” such an element 
of force and progress in our country, 
does not in France exist outside the 
convent. It is the woman’s natural 
destiny, so she is taught, to marry; it 
is her social obligation. There are two 
reasons alone, aside from delicate 
health, which can justify her in the eyes 
of the world if she does not marry— 
poverty and the vocation for religion. In 
both cases she joins some sacred order 
and goes into the convent to finish her 
days, however long they may be. 

The French married woman who 
loses her husband while still young, or 
fairly so, remarries. She must not re- 
main single, for the woman without a 
husband—so one of the French priests 
has declared—is a danger to society. 
Without going into the radical reasons 
for this insistence upon the married 
state, and the causes for its existence 
which date back beyond Roman days to 
the time of Abraham, it is amusing to 
study the effects upon the social group 
of this perpetual protection of the 
woman by a husband. 

In America we have, as popular ex- 
pression of the household center, the 
“cozy corner.” The cozy corner is, to 
be sure, an adaptation to ideals which 
ignore the open fire and are based en- 
tirely upon the steam-heater; yet there 
is something characteristically Ameri- 
can in the cozy corner. The cozy corner 
is made for two people—or perhaps 
one only. It is the place more for rest 
than for conversation. It the in- 
formal carpet-slipper, shirt-sleeve, 
“oouf’ sort of place where the tired 
business man can spend Sunday morn- 
ing puffing cigar smoke over the out- 
spread sheets of the fifty-two page 
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journalistic editions. 
How different is the character of the 
French salon! 
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The center in the Gallic household 
is—typically—the hearth. In a French 
parlor the chairs are collected in a 
circle about the fireplace. When the 
mistress of the house receives she takes 
her place in an armchair nearest the 
mantelpiece, and, as her friends arrive, 
she distributes them on the seats which 
form a half-moon on either side of the 
chimney. Conversation in the group 
is general, must be general. Indeed, to 
direct a remark to one’s neighbor sole- 
ly would be as regardless of etiquette 
as, with us, it would be to whisper dur- 
ing an entire visit. 

There is of course in France the bou- 
doir, the much talked of, much ma- 
ligned, much imitated boudoir. But 
here again, though intimacy penetrates 
evidently more than to the salon, there 
is an observation of that essentially 
French ideal—the art of conversation. 
The little causeries in madame’s bou- 
doir are no different from the conver- 
sations in madame’s salon; except that 
in the former the subject may be, surely 
will be, love. 

Yet in spite of the general formality 
upon which their lives are based, it is 
false to suppose the French entirely 
without intimacy. Those who have vis- 
ited the palace of Versailles will remem- 
ber not only the majestic Galerie des 
Glaces but also the petits appartements 
of Marie Antoinette and Madame Du 
Barry. Everiasting formality palls even 
upon a queen. 

But the extraordinary social educa- 
tion of the French which in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, at the 
courts of Louig XIV. and Louis XV., 
reached its climax, of necessity claimed 
for mere politeness a precedent that 
seems to us fictitious. We are wont, in 
our Puritan bruskness, to call the 
French “insincere.” As a matter of 
fact, in matters intellectual they are 
truth-lovers, as we Htave Voltaire and 
Renan, Rousseau and Zola to testify. 
3ut in the monde, in the world of pleas- 
ure and diversion, they seek not the 
truth, but harmony—social harmony. 

They are quite ready to sacrifice an 
opinion in order to avoid a discussion. 
They would prefer laughing at some- 
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thing they disapproved, than disapprov- 
ing something they could not laugh at. 
“Glisses, mortel, n’'appuyes jamais” is 
Voltaire’s worldly formula. 

“The Frenchman,” so one of the most 


important railroad directors in France, 


said to me, “the Frenchman wastes an 
awful amount of time in being what he 
considers polite.. In America you have 
a frankness which, though it seem to 
us brusk at first, in the end wins our 
greatest admiration. In Paris, when a 
man comes into my office to talk busi- 
ness, I could not ask him directly the 
purpose of his visit. I must begin—be- 
cause I have been taught that it is po- 
lite—with circumlocutions about his 
family, the weather, politics in general. 
Before ‘coming to point’ we have 
sometimes wasted a half-hour of that 
time which we cannot yet learn to con- 
sider as money.” 

All this—business, waste time—seems 
far from the subject of marriage and of 
the happiness possible for two creatures 
of opposite tradition ; yet it is these very 
mixtures of sentiment and interest, of 
detachment and rapaciousness, which 
form the caliber in every character that 
determines whether or no it may com- 
bine with a character of foreign ele- 
ments. 

If in the business office this ultra- 
delicacy proves an obstacle, in the world 
where men and women gather for their 
esthetic and intellectual pleasure it is 
all important. Because of it the French 
have formed, and maintained, that per- 
fection of civilization—the salon. 

Some writer of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the Prince De Talleyrand, perhaps, 
indicates that for a woman to make a 
good hostess she must be gourmande et 
frileuse (fond of good living and sensi- 
tive to the cold). But there is also the 
important element of wit and intellectu- 
al understanding. In America the in- 
teresting woman “does something” her- 
self. She binds books or is a champion 
sport; she writes or paints portraits. 
In France the “favorite” devotes her- 
self to appreciating what others have 
done and seen and written. She is 
more responsive than aggressive. She 
does not consider her talents wasted if 
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they have been spent no otherwise than 
in appreciating, commending, encour- 
aging, justly esteeming, or criticizing 
the men of her acquaintance. 

“The touchstone of the Parisian 
woman,” so Henry Fouquier used to 
say, “is her perfect ease. No matter 
where she may happen to find herself, 
she is never embarrassed. She is, as 
the case requires, heroic without con- 
ceit, hostess without timidity, devoted, 
gracious, passionate without melodrama, 
vicious without cynicism, ambitious 
without fuss. She even succeeds in be- 
ing a dévote without ennui, and it is 
this adaptability which has made people 
say that she is a comedian.” 

It is this also which causes us to con- 
sider her as insincere. If one can seem 
to feel the necessary thing at the nec- 
essary moment, on all occasions, there 
is a chance that one never will feel very 
much of anything at any moment. By 
acquiring perfect form the Parisienne 
loses force. Old people care more for 
peace than vigor. The French ccom- 
pared to ourselves are very old. They 
have attained their ideals long ago in 
many things, their conquests are be- 
hind them; ours are in the present, 
for the future. 

It is self-subserviency that is expected 
of women in France. It is individual- 
ity that gives the American woman her 
strength. The French women are not 
expected to sink into oblivion or to be 
nobodies; they must take merely their 
anonymous little parts before the world, 
and rely upon their real influence to 
show its power—if power it possess— 
through their husbands. Those of 
America’s daughters who are féminin 
enough to enjoy being the submerged 
half, the power behind the throne, take 
their places gracefully in the French 
family group. The others fret under 
enforced restriction of their personality, 
and break loose for freedom. One of 
‘the recently divorced American com- 
tesses is reported to have exclaimed 
with a sigh of relief as soon as the 
separation was pronounced: “Now I 
feel as though I had got my corset 
off !” 

A clever French writer explains this 
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overweening importance of the woman 
in American society as follows: He 
writes in his book on American “Busi- 
ness and Love”: 

“Seventy per cent. of the teachers in 
the United States are women. Is it not 
quite natural that, as these teachers 
have under their discipline boys as 
well as girls, they should inculcate the 
male,contingent with a reverence and 
chivalrous respect for woman which, 
left to himself, this boy would never 
have developed ?” 

This same writer goes on to develop 
his theory, quoting as an excellent il- 
lustration the remark made on this sub- 
ject by General Horace Porter, who 
said: 

“In the United States we men are 
governed by our wives, and our wives 
are governed by our daughters. So 
the country is really ‘run’ by the young 
girls.” 

Rather in opposition to this idea, 
there is the remark of an elderly French 
noblewoman. I questioned the Mar- 


quise De C. with regard to the attitude 
of the French woman toward marriage. 


She answered: 

“My own case is typical. By my- 
self I am nothing. Now if you place 
a zero before a number you diminish 
the number. If you place it after the 
number you make that figure ten times 
as big, whatever it may be. We French 
women like to believe that our influence 
over our husbands increases their pow- 
er, not because we are something our- 
selves, but because of the position, the 
attitude we take, in their lives.” 

Owing to the reasons we have given 
regarding the absence from French so- 
ciety of all “single” women, and also 
because of the laws of the Catholic 
Church, the divorcée cannot in France 
maintain her social rank. If she go 
about alone she is put in the category 
of those who are “a danger,” and if 
she remarry she is considered by all 
Catholics—and the aristocratic French 
society is strictly Catholic—as being the 
“woman with two husbands” concern- 
ing whom Saint Paul gave specific laws. 

Those of the community who are not 
orthodox Catholics may of course be 
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remarried, but after the decree is pro- 
nounced they must wait for a year, 
and they may not in any case, men or 
women, marry the corespondent  be- 
cause of whom, in most cases, the di- 
.vorce has been sought. 

Thus, as we have said above, it re- 
quires an especial sort of bringing up to 
fit into the ideas and customs of the 
French regarding married life. 

In almost all things the French 
woman, to our way of thinking, is a 
sacrifiée. She is subservient, she is un- 
selfish to an almost stupid degree. She 
admits even that the fidelity of her hus- 
band shall not be a point of honor. But 
there is one question—indeed a most 
vital one—in which she is an egoist; 
the question of her children. Having 
married for convenances, often with no 
love whatever, she turns with passion- 
ate intensity toward her maternal du- 
ties and joys. She absorbs herself in 
her sons and daughters. She fills her 
life with the accomplishment of her de- 
votion toward them. They reward her, 
compensate her for all that has been 
otherwise lacking. 

And the results are admirable as long 
as the children, especially the sons, are 
little. But when they have grown to 
manhood? At the hour when she 
should send them out into the world 
she clings more than ever frantically to 
them. She holds them back from every 
initiative. She would see them married 
to a rich and dreary heiress who lives 
in the next street rather than launched 
upon a heroic career which would take 
them away from France, into the col- 
onies, into the lands where there is 
yet a chance remaining for a man to 
“make his way.” This unique egoism 
of the French women regarding their 
sons is fatal for the development of the 
country in the present age, when to 
thrive is to colonize. 

The American asks more for herself 
than the French woman does, but with 
her children she is gloriously unsel- 
fish. 

The limitations and the splendid pos- 
sibilities which the American education 
creates have been cleverly summed up 
by an astute French traveler who knows 
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thoroughly our American society. He 
said to me: 

“Circumstances have placed _ the 
American woman in a position which 
no woman has hitherto occupied. How 
then can we be surprised that she 
should be so sure of herself, so con- 
fident, so proud of her independence? 
Now, when her taste for freedom is 
coupled with the tendencies of a medi- 
ocre mind, it does not take long, in 
marriage, for a friction, an ill humor, 
an incompatibility to declare itself, espe- 
cially if the lady’s husband be a Euro- 
pean. In her own country it has been 
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required of her that she take the initia- 
tive, that she adopt in a large measure 
the rdle attributed elsewhere to the man. 
It is not surprising that she be some- 
what sure of herself. But when this 
very self-assurance, this valiance, this 
self-culture, this self-control is modi- 
fied by charm—by the indescribable tact 
and wisdom—which is the essence of 
femininity, then the man of our old con- 
tinent is charmed, astonished, allured by 
this rare combination, which gives per- 
haps for the first, time in history to the 
woman her full value and an established 
position.” 


@n. 
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| SAW an idler on a summer day 
Piping with Iris by a dancing brook; 
And all his world was rife with Pleasures gay, 
And languid Follies smiled from every nook. 


I saw an artist in a world of dreams, 
His rainbow rising from his radiant task, 
To throw its magic prism beams 


O’er Fancy’s changeful masque and counter-masque. 


I saw Toil—-stooping underneath a world 
Whereon his foster-brothers lighter tread, 

His skyward pinions ever closer furled 
Before the grim necessity of bread! 


I saw a sinner working hard to be 
Worthy his death-wage from the mint of time; 
I saw a sailor, unto whom the sea 
Was hearth and hope and love and wedding-chime. 


I saw a mother living in her child— 
I saw a saint among his fellow men— 
Brave soldiery before my eyes defiled 


And solemn-hearted scholars 


Sudden then 


I cried: “The stars are no less neighborly 
In their ethereal remoteness swung, 
Than these near human orbits wherein we 
Live out our lives and speak our chosen tongue! 


“Love seek through all—lest there be one 
Least soul unlit within the night— 
And over all, the selfsame sun 
Give each creation light!” 


MartTHA GILBER1 


DiIcKINSON BIANCHI. 


















sy: [ERE was only one 
drawback to Lady Lyd- 
ia, society said—her 
own exclusive society. 
The drawback was her 
husband. 

His name was Brown 
and he was the only 
son of old Bill Brown, the million- 
aire. Brown pére had made his money 
by soap and brains. Brown fils had in- 
herited the money without the brains; 
and the money had been made too late 
to bring him up as a “gentleman.” It 
wag not merely that he had missed the 
civilizing influences of a public school 
and a university. He had actually 
taken part in his father’s busmess for 
four years. He had even been known 
to allude to the fact. So he was clearly 
an outsider. 

Otherwise there was nothing objec- 
tionable about him. He was well edu- 
cated, though he lacked Latin and 
Greek, very well-mannered, and passa- 
bly well-dressed; a fair good-looking 
giant, so awkwardly big that he always 
seemed a trifle clumsy. Lady Lydia, 
who said very hard things in a very soft 
voice, called him her dancing bear. 
The name stuck to him. 

Men, as a rule, applied it without ill 
nature. “Brown’s a bit of an ass, and 
a rank outsider,” Lord Carthwaite 
sometimes apologized—he was Lady 
Lydia’s brother, and wild even for the 
heir to an earldom. “But he’s a well- 
meaning ass, and a gentlemanly out- 
sider.” That was the general male 





opinion, tinged with considerable re- 
spect for his physique and _ skill at 
games, 

The women spoke of him with more 
malice. “He’s a beaf that won’t 
dance!” Lady Kitty Spreighton pro- 
tested, making wicked eyes over her 
fan. 

He was indeed densely stupid at the 
great social game of flirtation. His 
wife was “all the women,” so far as he 
was concerned, and he saw nothing 
wrong in anything that she did; not 
even in her flirtations. To be strictly 
correct, he did not perceive that she 
flirted. It was natural that men should 
like to talk to such a beautiful lady, he 
considered; and reasonable that she 
should like to talk to people cleverer 
than himself, and very wonderful that 
she should have condescended to marry 
him. 

Lady Lydia did not parade her genius 
for flirtation, and a cleverer man than 
her husband might have overlooked it. 
Such men had overlooked it, to their 
cost. She never lifted an eye or made 
an effort to attract a man. She just 
sat still and waited, looking scornfully 
lovely. She knew that the moths would 
come; and they came. When they 
came she played with them sedately, but 
skilfully ; very skilfully. Some of them 
took the play rather seriously. No one 
knew how Lady Lydia took it. She 
did not wear her heart upon her sleeve. 
It was generally supposed that her 
wardrobe lacked a heart—till Captain 
Graham came along. 
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He was a Guardsman; tall and slim 
and debonair, and very dark; Mephis- 
tophelian, with a dash of Spanish blvod. 
He had a great reputation as a shot and 
polo-player and cricketer. He might 
have claimed a greater reputation as a 
soldier if he had boasted, but he did not. 
He was, in fact, rather ashamed of his 
keenness for his profession, and read up 
tactics in his bedroom when every one 
supposed that he was asleep. 

His flirtation with Lady Lydia was 
different from the others; a case of 
Greek and Greek. He did not let her 
flirt with any one else, and the inti- 
macy did not end in a few weeks, and 
he did not pretend that the flirtation 
was anything else. She was not capa- 
ble of anything else, he often told her. 
This seemed to chafe her. She grew 
rather impatient with her husband about 
this time, and called him “a bear,” with 
a touch of bitterness. 

Carthwaite watched her a good deal, 
when they were all staying at the Ham- 
iltons’. He understood the game, and he 
did not like the signs. So he pulled his 
mustache and swore under his breath; 
and at last he spoke to her. 

“Look here, Lyd,” he said, “you're 
going too far. It’s no use making big 
eyes at me. I know you! Brown is 
what he is—a deuced sight better than 
most of us—but he’s your husband. 
Don’t make a fool of yourself.” 

Lady Lydia glanced at him under 
her long eyelashes and fanned herself. 

“Tf one bear won't dance another 
will,” she stated. “I’m not going to 
play patient Griselda to a tame beast. 
And you can mind your own business.” 

“Tt’s Brown’s business,” Carthwaite 
asserted, “and—hang it all, he paid my 
debts !” 

“Yes,” said Lady Lydia, “and you 
didn’t have to marry him! If you want 
to preach, father has the gift of a few 
livings, if he hasn’t anything else. 
You’d better take one. I caf look after 
myself, thank you. I don’t flirt with 
third-rate actresses, anyhow.” 

So Carthwaite went off in a rage, and 
Lady Lydia went off golfing with Gra- 
ham. She went pretty often, and some 
of the women said nasty things about 
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her. Some of the men used hard words 
about her husband. They thought he 
ought to punch Graham’s head, being 
the only man there who could do it. 
Instead of that, he beat him at billiards 
and tennis and bowled to him for an 
hour daily. He had been a great crick- 
eter in his time, and he wanted to im- 
prove Graham’s batting. He liked 
Graham. 

“He’s a good sport,” he told Lady 
Lydia, “and he doesn’t look on me as 
an outsider, like the rest of them.” 

“You don’t do anything to make them 
look upon you otherwise,” said Lady 
Lydia tartly. “Why don’t you go into 
Parliament? You’re stupid enough.” 

“Quite,” he agreed. “I'd do all right 
in the House, but I’d never get there. I 
wouldn’t make election promises that 
I couldn’t keep, and all that sort of 
thing, you know.” 

“Pooh!” said Lady Lydia. “Well, 
you can’t have your goad sport this 
afternoon. I’m going to take him mo- 
toring.” 

So she and Captain Graham went off 
in the motor. They drove in turn— 
forty miles an hour—shaving corners 
and nearly running into a quarry, and 
laughing carelessly at their escapes. 

“You and I and Carthwaite have all 
the pluck here,” she said, as they went 
headlong down Breakneck Hill. 

“No,” Graham protested. ‘“There’s 
your husband.” 

“My husband?” She looked at him 
quickly, and shrugged her shoulders. 
“One’s husband never counts.” 

“Not with his wife, apparently; but 
—hang it all, Lydia, he’s a man! You 
may be surprised to hear that I like 
him; but I do. I—I’m going away.” 

Lady Lydia curled her lip scornfully. 

“Of course,” she said, “if you're 
afraid of him—perhaps you’d better.” 

Graham flushed a dark red. 

“Now I shall stay,” he said; and he 
stayed. 

The flirting grew more pronounced 
after that. It seemed almost as if Gra- 
ham wished Brown to notice it. At last 
he did. He spoke to his wife at once. 
If he had an unpleasant thing to do he 
always did it promptly. 
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“Look here, Lydia,” he remarked, “I 
don’t interfere with you much, but 
Well, it’s no use beating about the 
bush. I have no doubt of you, of 
course; and Graham’s a nice fellow, and 
I don’t wonder that you like to talk to 
each other; but there’s too much of it, 
and people are beginning to say things. 
You must stop it. That’s all.” 

“T shall not ‘stop it,” replied Lady 
Lydia, “and that’s all.’ She was pale 
with passion. 

“No,” said her husband quietly ; “not 
quite all. If you will not take a hint, I 
must speak to Graham. I don’t want 
to quarrel with him. I like the chap. 
3ut ” He stretched his great arms 
unconsciously. “I don’t say that it’s 
your fault, but c 

“No,” she interjected. “It isn’t a 
woman’s fault if she finds her husband 
uninteresting.” 

Her husband tugged at his fair mus- 
tache. ‘ 

“You needn’t have said it, Lydia,” he 
told her, with a hoarse catch in his 
voice. “Of course I’ve seen lately what 
you married me for. I ought to have 
seen before, but Well, I didn’t; 
and whatever your reason, you married 
me; and that’s the end of it.” 

Lady Lydia looked at him for a long 
while, fanning herself all the time. 
The room was so silent that the click— 
click—click of the fan seemed an im- 
pertinent intrusion. 

“What did you marry me for?” she 
asked suddenly. 

“Because I was a fool,” said her hus- 
band ; and he turned on his heel and left 
her. 

She sat biting the feathers of her fan 
for several minutes. Then she laughed 
harshly, and went to find Graham. She 
told him the conversation, and he 
frowned slowly. 

“He’s quite right,” he said. “I'll 
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“Go!” cried Lady Lydia, in astonish- 
ment. 

“Go,” he repeated. “You see—I 
suppose you think I’m afraid of him, 
but it isn’t that. It’s—he’s such a thun- 
dering good chap. He’d do the fair 


thing by me, and I haven’t done the fair 
thing by him, and so——” 

“IT do not reckon, of course,” said 
Lady Lydia. 

“Oh, you!” He laughed savagely. 
“Don’t think I’m such a fool as to sup- 
pose that you care. I don’t believe you 
care two straws for any one but your 
pretty self. Even if you did—I’m a bit 
of a fool over you, but—but I’m not a 
blackguard, and Well, I dare say 
I’m pretty bad, Lydia; but I like you, 
you know. Let’s shake hands and part 
friends.” 

Lady Lydia ‘gave him a dainty curt- 
sy instead of her hand. 

“You are quite right,” she said. “I 
don’t care two straws for you! Good- 
by. By the way”—she looked over her 
shoulder from the door—‘don’t you 
think you’d better apologize to my hus- 
band? He’s so much bigger than you! 
What did you say? Nothing? Good- 
by.” 

And then her skirts rustled down 
the passage; and Graham laughed a 
laugh that was not exactly laughter. 

He went the next afternoon. He had 
been playing tennis with Brown all the 
morning, and when they had finished, 
were putting on their jackets, and mop- 
ping their foreheads, he spoke to him. 

“T say, old chap,” he said awkwardly, 
“your wife—spoke to me. She is such 
a charming woman that a fellow can’t 
help enjoying her company. I am afraid 
I imposed a little on her good nature, 
and, of course, people might misunder- 
stand, as you told her; but you 
wouldn’t, of course. Anyhow, you'll 
take my word that—that you and I can 
be friends. Id like to.” 

“So would I,” said Brown. 

The two men shook hands firmly. 

“You won’t think it’s funk,” Graham 
said, “huge old bear as you are.” 

“T think it’s—you’re a better chap 
than you know, old man,” Brown told 
him. “I—I’m sorry if you’ve got to 
like her. J did, you know.” 

Graham nodded slowly. 

“T like her,” he said, “but Fact 
is, I like you better, old man. You're 
a real sport, and we've always played 
the game together. If ever you were 
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in a tight corner, I—I’d like to face the 
music with you, you know.” 

“I know,” Brown agreed. “That’s 
how I feel about you.” 

There was a deal of talk over Gra- 
ham’s sudden departure. The general 
opinion was that Lady Lydia had per- 
ceived that things were going too far, 
and had dismissed him without com- 
punction. 

“Lydia is perfectly heartless,” Carth- 
waite told his younger sister, “and cared 
no more for him than she does for any 
one else.” 

His younger sister cried. She was 
seventeen and soft and blue-eyed, and 
Graham had talked to her whenever 
he wasn’t occupied with Lady Lydia 
or Lady Lydia’s husband. He saw her 
lips tremble when he said good-by, and 
patted her head—he thought her a 
child—and promised to send her pic- 
ture post-cards and chocolates, and 
asked for a promise of three dances at 
her coming-out ball. 

“You'll be the belle of the season, 
Molly,” he totd her; “and somebody 
will knock my brains out for those 
dances; but I'll have them. Yes, yes. 
I know you're sorry ; but we won’t talk 
about it. I. Don’t cry, you little 
angel. Those dances will be a hand- 
some consolation. You're worth fifty 
of —some women, Molly. There! 
Good-by. Be sure you don’t forget. 
Three dances!” 

He sent the post-cards and choco- 
lates regularly for more than a year; 
and he ran down to the castle—he was 
a favorite with the countess—several 
times; and when Molly came out he 
had the three dances. He begged the 
last “extra” in addition. They sat it 
out, and he proposed to Molly, and she 
accepted him, “because she had always 
loved him and never could love any 
one else.” He told her that he knew 
now that he never had. Possibly he 
was right, for they went on loving each 
other always. But that is a digression 
from this story. 

The excitement over Captain Gra- 
ham’s departure culminated when Lady 
Lydia’s husband drove to the station 
with him. Some one suggested that 
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their apparent cordiality was only a 
blind, and that they were going off to 
fight a duel. 

Carthwaite rode hastily after them. 
He felt that he ought to stop the duel 
if he could; and if he couldn’t—well, 
he never liked to miss sport, and they 
were remarkably fine shots, both of 
them. 

He only reached the station as the 
train was going off, and Graham was 
smiling from a window and Brown 
from the platform. He recognized at 
a glance that their cordiality was real. 
He was a good judge of men, and 
shrewder than most people fancied. 

“Good chap, old Graham,” he re- 
marked. 

“Yes,” Brown agreed. “He’s a good 
chap. It’s a pity that Lydia didn’t 
marry him.” 

“T—I say!” said Carthwaite. 

“Oh! It’s all right,” said Brown. “TI 
know why she married me—now. I 
was a fool not to see it at the time, but 
—it’s a wretched business among you 
‘insiders,’ marrying us ‘outsiders’ for 
our money. Well, she can have the 
money. I’m going abroad—to Africa; 
shooting ; big game and all that sort of 
thing, you know.” 

“I—I say!” Carthwaite repeated. He 
felt the situation beyond him, “I—TI 
don’t know what Lydia will say.” 

Lady Lydia said that her husband 
could go to Africa—or to a warmer cli- 
mate—and welcome. 

Nevertheless, she was a trifle annoyed 
that he was able to do without her. No 
woman likes to lose an admirer ; even if 
he is her husband. She was very snap- 
pish for the next few days while he 
was in town, arranging about his expe- 
dition. The people who approached her 
had a bad time, especially her younger 
sister. That young lady, who had the 
family courage, revolted at last, and 
told Lady Lydia that she was a wicked, 
heartless woman. 

“I wouldn’t blame you so “much, if 
you had been in love with Captain Gra- 
ham,” the child cried, with her eyes 
flashing. “I should only pity you and 
be sorry. But you weren't. It was 
only your vanity, and you didn’t care 
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how much you hurt him, or Tom, 
either.” Tom was Mr. Brown’s unaris- 
tocratic name. “He’s worth fifty of you 
—Tom, I mean. You’re bad, bad, bad!” 

“Which of them are you in love 
with?’ Lady Lydia sneered; and the 
child burst into tears and ran out of the 
room; and Lady Lydia was in a worse 
temper than ever. For if there was any 
one to whom she could be suspected of 
bearing affection it was her sister. 

She would scarcely speak to her hus- 
band when he returned. “You can set- 
tle business with Carthwaite,” she told 
him. “So long as you go soon, the rest 
does not matter.” 

“He has behaved like a gentleman,” 
her brother told her, when the arrange- 
ments had been agreed upon. ‘Hang it 
all! The chap ts a_ gentleman; and 
you're a little beast, Lydia.” 

“What could you expect?” she cried, 
ina fury. “You married me to a bear; 
sold me!” 

This was not strictly true. Lady 
Lydia’s impoverished family had aided 
and abetted the marriage, but they had 
not put any pressure on her—perhaps 
because they knew the folly of the at- 
tempt. Mr. Brown was her own selec- 
tion; and her mother—who was senti- 
mental for a countess—thought that it 
was “quite a love-match.” Carthwaite 
told her as much. He added that she 
had a right to sell herself, but she had 
no right to sell Brown. 

“T dare say I’m a reprobate, Lyd,” he 

dded, with a touch of real feeling, “but 
—hang it all!—-I like the fellow. You 
can’t help liking people.” 

“Or not liking them,” Lady Lydia re- 
torted. “If he hadn’t been such a 
bear—— ri : 

“Oh, no, you wouldn’t!” 
brother. “It isn’t in you.” 

And Lady Lydia got in such a pas- 
sion that he flattered himself that he had 
struck home for once. 

Two days before the bear’s departure 
he had %& telegram and went to town by 
the next train. When he came back he 
looked more bearish than ever. They 
were playing bridge when he arrived, 
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and Lady Lydia did not deign to notice 
him; but Carthwaite turned round from 
the next table and gave him a friendly 
nod. 

“Why, old man,” he said, “you look 
as if you’d found sixpence and lost a 
sovereign.” 

“T haven’t found the sixpence,” Lady 
Lydia’s husband said; “but you may as 
well know that I’ve lost all my sov- 
ereigns. I’ve just come to say good-by. 
I’m off to the backwoods, or somewhere, 
to-morrow.” 

No one spoke for a few moments. 
Then Lady Lydia finished her hand. 

“Three in hearts,” she said. “Game 
and rubber. The backwoods will be 
rather fun. I shall have to cook and 
chop the wood, I suppose, sha’n’t I?” 

She rose, with a laugh, and took her 
husband’s arm. 

“Sha’n’t I?” she repeated, with a lit- 
tle sideway smile at him. 

Carthwaite thought that he had never 
seen his beautiful sister—and she was 
beautiful—look so delightful before. 

“Your money is all right, Lydia,” 
Brown explained. “I didn’t touch your 
settlements, you know.” 

“Oh!” She laughed again. “Then 
I shall have to k eep you, I suppose, you 
great dancing bear 

She drew him aw way, smiling all the 
_. Carthwaite stared after them. 

By Jove!” he said. “By Jove!” 

And he banged the table suddenly and 
laughed. “fp see 

But Lady ly dia’s husband ‘did’ not 
see. 

“Lydia,” he said, when they reached 
the conservatory, “you—you’ve given 
me a lift. It’s jolly good of you. 
Thanks. I couldn’t live on you, of 
course, and so—there’s more chance of 
making a living abroad.” 

“You can go abroad, if you like,” said 
Lady Lydia, “but I’m coming, too!” 

“T_T don’t understand,” he said. 

“T am going to make you,” said Lady 
Lydia 

She seized him by the sides of his 
jacket, and pulled herself on tiptoe, and 
held up her face. 
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3 The drama in the doldrums. Do critics take themselves too seriously? 
The public wants serious but not Iugubrious plays. Two no- 
; table failures written by men with a high purpose. Henry Arthur 
; Jones’ “The Evangelist” a long-drawn-out sermon which bores the 
‘ audience. “The Struggle Everiasting” by Edwin Milton Royle en- 
e tirely failed to grip and was rather absurd. Ibsen’s “The Master 
: Builder” mystifying but the work of an intellectual giant. “The 

Girl Behind the Counter” a-musical play that is overwhelmingly 

funny. A summary of the musical comedies produced this season 


ay HE drama in the dol- winds, the inseparable complements of 
drums—that was the the real life of which the poor dra- 
record of the month. matic critics knows little, if not noth- 
We were lectured, we _ ing. 

were moralized, we Round and round the critic goes, ta- 
were symbolized — we’ king himself perhaps too seriously, a 
poor abused beings, fatal mistake, but one that seems to be 
whose lot it is to pass an inseparable part of all critical wri- 
through life, in and out of theaters, _ ting. 





witnessing what authors and managers It is not, however, because he thinks 
with smug self-appreciation describe ashe is above the necessity of being lec- 
“new plays. tured to or moralized at that the critic 


Pusleins you will say—you who sit rebels as he does over the theatrical 
before a log-fire and leisurely cut the output for the critical month that has 


pages of your magazine, saying a pleas- just passed. What is objectionable is 
ant word to your dog and your wife that three men of the intelligence of 
nestled there on the hearth, that we so- Henrik Ibsen, Edwin Milton Royle, and 
F called critics of the cosmopolitan city Henry Arthur Jones should make the 
i take ourselves too seriously. I’m_ error of trying to say on the stage 
: afraid it is true. As I look at nights things that belong in the tract of the 
; into the avid nervous faces of my crit- philosophical treatise. I am aware that 
ical brethren sitting along Hammer-_ there are many people who will think 
throwers’ row in the theaters, and see that the grouping of these three names 
is there what must after all be a reflec- is the height of incongruity, but, after 


tion, I am inclined to yearn for those all is said and done, the distinctions 
things that you, “gentle” reader, take that we make are our personal matters. 
so much as a matter of course—log- Not only do I see Mr. Royle as a dis- 
fires, dogs, and wives and woods and tant relation (theatrically) of Ibsen, 
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but I am ready to prove, when the time 
comes, that there are certain etiological 
resemblances between George M. Co- 
han and Maurice Maeterlinck. 

The fact that Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones’ “The Evangelist,” produced at 
the Knickerbocker Theater, was an 
honest endeavor to show the superiority 
of the spohtaneous religion of the re- 
vivalist over the formal religion of 
platitudinous clergymen does not atone 
for the fact that Mr. Jones’ interest in 
the sermon that he wanted to preach 
led him into many dramatic banali- 
ties, crudenesses, and two long, tedious 
acts of preparation for his dramatic mo- 
ment. 

The fact that Mr. Edwin Milton 
Royle had a high moral purpose in wri- 
ting “The Struggle Everlasting,” pro- 
duced at the Hackett Theater, does not 
atone for the fact that his play was a 
succession of commonplaces, copy-book 
headings, and kindergarten philosophy. 

These were three notable plays of the 
month; they were all failures, failures 
both in a critical as well as a popular 
sense. The mistake that the managers 
make, the mistake that the authors 
make, is to infer from these particular 
experiments that the public does not 
want serious plays. Manifestly an ab- 
surd opinion when we remember that 
it is the serious play that has the long- 
est life and the largest audiences; 
“Camille,”- “The Music Master,” and 
hundreds of others as examples. The 
man who can make people laugh creates 
for himself a quick and easy following, 
but it has not the cohesiveness or the 
staying-power of the following of the 
man who can make them weep. 

[f you—I am still addressing my 
friend of the log-fire, the wife, and the 
dog—will try to recall the plays that 
made the most favorable impression 
upon you, you will find that going ten 
years back you remember principally 
serious play S. Those that provoked 
great laughter are almost forgotten, 
and if one has left any lasting impres- 
sion your memory of it centers about 
some serio-comic situation in which the 
heart was touched while the mind was 
amused, 


The public wants serious plays, but 
it doesn’t want lugubrious plays, nor 
does it want plays written by men who 
take themselves too seriously. 

“The world’s best work,” says a dis- 
tinguished friend of mine, “has always 
been done lightly and joyously.” 

And that brings us to the most im- 
portant production of the month, the 
new play by Henry Arthur Jones called 
in the first instance “The Galilean’s 
Victory,” a title that was later changed 
to “The Evangelist.” 

The liberty of the stage is one of 
Mr. Jones’ hobbies, and a very good 
hobby it is. But the “liberty of the 
stage” is not going to be of much help 
to the man who simply wants to use 
the stage as a pulpit. A moral crisis in 
a nation may suggest a play to a dram- 
atist, just as it may suggest a sermon 
to a preacher or a leader to an editorial 
writer, but if it suggests a sermon to 
a dramatist and he puts his sermon in 
play form, he is apt to find that the 
public is not with him, no matter how 
burning with the fever of reform he 
may be, no matter how much love of 
his work and attention to his subject 
he may bring. P 

And it is because Mr. Jones wanted 
to preach a sermon, or apparently 
wanted to preach one, that his “Evan- 
gelist” failed. I say “apparently,” for 
Mr. Jones only a few days before his 
play was produced declared that he 
was first and above all a dramatist, and 
that it was his ambition and his work 
to write plays that would interest the 
public as plays. It would be wrong to 
say that we who look on and criticize 
the author’s work know better than he 
what he is driving at. But surely we 
are in the main and in the aggregate 
fairly good judges of what he has ac- 
complished. 

“The Evangelist” is a long-drawn-out 
sermon in four acts, and, as I have sug- 
gested before, sets forth the power of 
true religion, even if preached by an 
almost illiterate man, as opposed to 
the efficiency of formal religion in the 
hands of men clothed with all the au- 
thority of vesture and tradition. 

Now, this is not a bad subject. We 
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all know what the Salvation Army has 
done and is doing, we all know what 
various missions do in the slums, we 
are all more or less in touch with the 
remarkable work that is accomplished 
by various revivalists whose methods 
excite, alarm, and even create indigna- 
tion among the ministers who believe 
that souls should be saved in a per- 
fectly dignified way. . 

In the first two acts of Mr. Jones’ 
play we have hardly anything but a 
clerical contest. A revivalist, whose 
methods are very sensational but who 
has the reputation of doing great good, 
comes to an English town that is prac- 
tically owned by a Sir Something 
Vuneham, and undertakes to introduce 
the proper religious spirit among the 
workmen, who are inclined to pay little 
attention to the orthodox ministers and 
very much inclined to strike—a most 
unreligious proceeding as the owner of 
the “works” sees it. 

The defects of these two acts were 
the tedious and obvious discussing of 
religious matters that most people have 
settled for themselves some time ago. 
Or, if they have not, things that they 
do not want to settle on the jump when 
they go to the theater. A man like 
the late Robert G. Ingersoll might have 
made interesting the views that were 
promulgated on the stage of the 
Knickerbocker®Theater, views about the 
necessity of more spontaneity in the 
church, but a man like Jones, speaking 
through actors, only made them trite 
and labored. For two acts the audi- 
ence yawned; not even the unbelieving 
part of it was amused at the poor show- 
ing that the representatives of the 
church made—such obvious caricatures 
were they. 

Toward the end of the second act 
one began to get glimpses of the real 
plot. Mrs. Nuneham, the wife of one 
of the owners of the “works,” has been 
seen in Southampton by the revivalist, 
but when he recalls the incident she de- 
nies that she was ever in that “town. 
In another scene the husband tells us 
that he is afraid that he is not making 
his wife happy. Again the revivalist 
insists that he saw the lady in South- 
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ampton, and she goes through all the 
gyrations that on the stage are sup- 
posed to indicate guilt. “There are 
more gyrations from the lady at the 
mention of a young physician’s name, 
and we know the plot as well as if we 
had written it ourselves. 

The lady has been in Southampton 
with her lover, and the revivalist is go- 
ing to save her soul. How will Mr. 
Jones work it out? That was the only 
question that had even a languid in- 
terest for the audience that knew it 
was in for two more acts. 

In the third act the lover makes his 
appearance for the first time and pleads 
with the guilty wife to run away with 
him. The revivalist has been asked by 
the husband if he is still sure that he 
saw his wife in Southampton. If he 
tells the truth—and what else can a 
revivalist do ?—there is nothing left for 
the wife but to leave her home. After 
a great struggle, and the best scene in 
the piece, the revivalist agrees to lie to 
save her while she in turn promises 
that she will see her lover no more. 

Here in that brief third act Mr. 
Jones has crowded all the real drama 
there is in his play. The rest of it is 
twaddle and mere makeshift. Mr. 
Jones knows that audiences are not 
content to leave the theater with the 
husband in ignorance of his wife’s 
guilt; and so, after the revivalist has 
left Mrs. Nuneham, she listens at a 
window to his preaching and becomes 
converted to the Christian idea. She 
confesses to her husband, and the play 
ends with the lover going away. 

Several sympathetic women in the au- 
dience wept on the first night over the 
sad ending. The management has been 
weeping ever since. 

Plays fail for two reasons. If the 
critics don’t like it, a play may still live. 
If the public doesn’t like it, it may be 
known as a great play, but will not live. 
“The Evangelist” appealed neither to 
the critics nor to the public. Mr. 
Jones in this play has harked back to 
“Michael and His Lost Angel,” a play 
of his that I think is one of the best 
that he has written, but which had many 
faults viewed from the popular stand- 
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point. “Michael and His Lost Angel,” 
some eleven or twelve years ago, lasted 
barely a week at the Empire Theater, 
but most of the thoughtful people who 
saw the play thought that Mr. Jones 
had come nearer in this to making his 
preaching really dramatic. In “The 
Evangelist” Mr. Jones tried to popu- 
larize very much the same theme that he 
used in “Michael and His Lost An- 
gel,” but while the old play had some 
artistic merits, if not popularity, the 
new play in its endeavor to be popular 
sacrifices the artistic merits of the old. 
In other words, Mr. Jones came a crop- 
per of the most extinguishing kind. 

Mr. Howard Kyle appears as the 
evangelist, and did very sincere, if not 
altogether convincing, work. The rest 
of the company was not particularly 
impressive. 

Only a few days before Mr. Jones’ 
play was disclosed, Mr. Edwin Milton 
Royle offered his “The Struggle Ever- 
lasting” at the Hackett Theater. If 
“The Evangelist” was a_ disclosure, 
“The Struggle Everlasting’ was a be- 
trayal. 

If you happen to be acquainted with 
many dramatic authors, you will know 
that after they have achieved a certain 
amount of financial success’ there 
grows upon them a great desire for 
what they call “artistic” plays. Most 
plays offered to the public are domi- 
nated not by the author’s ideas but by 
the manager’s ideas or by those of the 
actors. ‘The author has to give way be- 
fore both in order to have his play pro- 
duced, and the resentment that he con- 
ceals crops up usually after he has 
achieved financial in the form 
of a play that managers put on with 
little hope of success. 

Mr. Royle made a lot of money out 
of “The Squaw Man,” and, being a 
man of doubtless fine instincts, he feels 
strong enough to tempt fate with some- 
thing that he considers a higher quality. 
The consequences are “The Struggle 
Everlasting,” which the program told 
us was a “modern morality play,” the 
characters being named Mind, Soul, 
and Body. In the first act we see Mind 
making great sacrifices for Body, but 
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afterward lifting itself above the temp- 
tations of the flesh to study Body as it 
enmeshes its victims. 

Nobody can deny that Mr. Royle’s 
idea was interesting, though not par- 
ticularly original, but as in Mr. Jones’ 
case, a high moral purpose is not a 
justification for a bad play. The man 
who is to deal in symbols has got to 
have an imagination of a very high 
order and a rather superior intellect. 
You may get something of the im- 
pression that the play made on the first- 
night audience when, as the prologue 
progressed, Mind—a very husky actor 
in the person of Arthur Byron—talked 
a great deal after the fashion that I 
imagine John D. Rockefeller, Jr., uses 
when addressing his Sunday-school 
class. The most obvious things were 
said in the most portentous manner, and 
when Mind temporarily gave .way to 
the temptations of Body, the argu- 
ments used to satisfy his conscience and 
his friend Worldly lV ise, were so col- 
loquial and so familiar that instead of 
feeling that here was a great symbol 
play, you felt that you were listening 
to some more or less gabby young fresh- 
man trying to justify the night’s ca- 
rousal. 

The beginning of the play showed 
Mind a young man before he had his 
wisdom-teeth; we see him graduate, 
and later we behold hit in middle life 
making “notes for a book” that he is 
going to write about the career of Body. 
It was in this third act that Mr. Royle 
reached the height of the’ absurd, for 
the act was more vaudeville than any- 
thing else. Body appears in a flaming 
red gown and smokes cigarettes, and 
when her various lovers come to tell 
her their troubles she has them put out 
of the A young preacher en- 
ters, and something in his voice and in 
his manner stirs Body to reform. As 
the preacher turns out to be Soul, we 
are obliged to listen to a melodramatic 
and uninspiring argument between 
Mind and Soul as to who shall control 
her. The suicide of Body was the cli- 
max of the play, and only emphasized 
the fact that no matter how high Mr. 
Royle’s intention, he did not bring to 
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his work anything but the most desul- 
tory thought, and nothing suggestive 
of high inspiration. 

The public turned away from this 
play because it failed to grip them. 
While Mr. Royle and his managers 
ascribe other reasons for this failure 
to grip than the breadth and depth of 
Mr. Royle’s intellect, it is there, it seems 
to me, the trouble lies. 

I do not mean to say that Mr. Royle 
is not an intellectual and very clever 
man, but the man who wishes to do 
the big moral theme on the stage has 
got to have singleness of purpose, great 
sympathy, and great force. The man 
who will write a great modern moral- 
ity play for our day will be the man 
who will not turn it out in a year amid 


the contentions of managers and ac- 
tors. He will have to be first and 
above all things a thinker; and the 


white lights of Broadway will never 
produce a thinker. 

The third play of Ibsen’s, “The Mas- 
ter Builder,” has met with much more 
success than “The Struggle Everlast- 
ing” and “The Evangelist” because of 
the vogue of Madame Nazimova. Un- 
doubtedly a clever woman, Madame 
Nazimova is much overestimated as a 
performer in English. When she was 
appearing with her own troupe of Rus- 
sian players down on the Bowery, she 
did wonderful work. But her methods 
have been cheapened by her popularity 
up-town. And as she appears to-day 
she is not half as convincing an actress 
nor half as appealing as Miss Florence 


Roberts, who played Body in Mr. 
Royle’s play. 
The least understandable of Ibsen’s 


plays is this “Master Builder,” but de- 
spite its mystifying quality, the play 
will always be read and occasionally 
played because the man who wrote it 
was an intellectual giant, a poet, and 
a thinker. Jones and Royle, with all 
their lucidity, with all their wish for 
popular favor, with all their endeavor 
to secure a popular verdict, fail prompt- 
ly. Surely an argument in favor of 
sincerity and a tribute to the instinct 
of the public for the genuine thing. 

“You've been bowling us over rath- 
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er lively—eh? What?” was the way 
a genial author referred to the many 
failures of the month. Cruel misappre- 
hension of a humble profession! If 
he only knew with what joy every critic 
hailed the one success of the month, 
“The Girl Behind the Counter,” that 
wonder of wonders—a musical comedy 
that is really funny. 

There is in “The Girl Behind the 
Counter’—an Americanized English 
show, by the way—a slight string of a 
story, but it is not for stories or plots 
that the show has been praised. Nor 
yet has it been the pretty chorus of 
women, nor the Lew Fields 
simply, Lew Fields, one of the most 
intelligent of the German comedians, 
he alone was the main contribution of 
the evening. 

There is little use in trying to de- 
scribe a really funny play. You laugh 
over absurdities that will not stand the 
light of reason, but the fact remains 
that you laugh. I love my Ibsen, and 
if I had a choice of occupations it would 
be to write unending essays about the 
metaphysical and eugenic aspects of 
Strindberg, and at the same time I 
must confess that I sat through a sec- 
ond performance of “The Girl Behind 
the Counter” with every bit of as much 
enjoyment as I did the first. The play 
will not be seen on the road for at 
least a year, but when it does go trav- 
eling, welcome it and welcome it joy- 
ously, for it is distinctly worth while. 

Apropos of bowling them over, let 
us take count of the musical comedies 
that have been produced this season: 

“The Time, the Place, and the Girl,” 


songs. 


failure. ‘The Alaskan,” near failure. 
“The Yankee Tourist,” near success. 
“The Dairy Maids,” near success. 
“Lola From Berlin,” failure. “The 
Girl Behind the Counter,” success. 


“Hip, Hip, Hooray,” Joe Weber, fail- 
ure. “The Hurdy-Gurdy Girl,” failure. 
“The Gay White Way,” near success. 
“Rogers Brothers in Panama,” near 
success. 

Surely, when one contemplates this 
list, it seems that one of the saddest 
parts of the theatrical world is the 
business of being funny. 
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Ainslee’s for the New Year to be better thanever. “The Younger Set” in Rob- 
ert W. Chambers’ best vein. Elinor Glyn’s “Three Weeks” sordidly sensual. 
“The Shuttle” by Frances Hodgson Burnett an interesting story of an inter- 
national marriage. May Sinclair’s “The Helpmate” treats of an unsavory sub- 
ject. “Lord Cammarleigh’s Secret” by Roy Horniman rather improbable but 
very entertaining. Filson Young’s “The Wagner Stories” interesting to opera- 
goets. Three excellent short stories by Harold MacGrath, “The Car of, Des- 


tiny” one of the Williamsons’ usual motor stories, 
by M. P. Willcocks at once delights and disappoints. 


“The Wingless Victory” 
“The Lonesome Trail” 


a collection of twenty short and convincing stories by John G. Neihardt 


HE serial story by Har- 
ry Leon Wilson, “Ew- 
ing’s Lady,” is con- 
cluded in this number 
of AINSLEE’s, and 
what has been said 
about it by the read- 
ers of the magazine 

justifies the conclusion that our esti- 
mate of it, as a story of exceptional 
merit, has been confirmed. The final 
instalment is the best of the three, 
which is equivalent to saying that it is 
just what a serial story should be. 

The novelette in this number, “Her 
Masterpiece,” ought not to be slighted 
by any one who gets a copy of the 
magazine. It is a Christmas story with 
a strength of plot and a wealth of dra- 
matic action that make it tremendously 
absorbing. 

AINSLEE’s will begin the new year 
with a further development of its pol- 
icy to divert and entertain. The plans 
that have been made and the means 
that have been utilized to carry them 
out, the material that has already been 
secured, and the arrangements that have 
been completed will give our readers 
a course of fiction for 1908 better than 
they have had before at any time. 
Nothing has been or will be spared to 
produce results. 








The January number is to be an ap- 
propriate beginning of this program. 
It will be made up primarily with the 
purpose to give it character for human 
sympathy, quality in dramatic strength, 
and variety in theme and setting. To 
make it all this there will be a collec- 
tion of stories by Beatrix Demarest 
Lloyd, Edith Macvane, Agnes and 
Egerton Castle, Joseph C. Lincoln, Roy 
Norton, Owen Oliver, Martha McCul- 
loch Williams, Mrs. John Van Vorst, 
and some others, less noted, perhaps, 
but whose work, in these stories, at 
least, is of the very highest quality. 


* * * 


Even the most casual reader of of- 
ficial reports or scientific treatises can- 
not fail to remark the precision of style 
and diction with which they are writ- 
ten. Every word and every phrase is 
used with an exactness that is always 
illuminating, though it is sometimes 
painful. 

The same nice accuracy has come to 
be one of the distinctions of the literary 
style of Robert W. Chambers, and it has 
never been more conspicuous than in his 
new book, “The Younger Set,” pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co. The 
science of society reporting—the phrase 
may be applied to most current society 
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fiction—has found its most accom- 
plished professor in Mr. Chambers. So 
considered, his style is beyond criti- 
cism. 

The story, as a story, is, in our opin- 
ion, one of equal merit with “The 
Fighting Chance,” and it is Robert W. 
Chambers from beginning to end. In- 
deed it is really more interesting as 
an exposition of the author’s views and 
ideals of life than for any other rea- 
son. One cannot help feeling that Sel- 
wyn’s expression of his attitude on the 
divorce question—which is actually the 
motive of the book—is really the ex- 
pression of the author’s opinions, for 
he discusses it in a manner rather 
academic for the hero of a popular so- 
ciety novel. Selwyn has permitted his 
first wife to secure a divorce to enable 
her to remarry, and then takes the 
ground that he himself is not free to 
remarry, though he has really been 
guilty of no misconduct. 

His character is rather too quixotic 
to stir much genuine sympathy. Eileen, 
the girl he loves, is charming enough, 
but her discourse is more like that of an 
absorbed professor of ethics than of 
a society bud. Neergard and Gerald 
are the best characters in the book, from 
the purely critical point of view. 
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Mrs. Elinor Glyn. has anticipated her 
critics in her introduction to her new 
book, “Three Weeks,” published by 
Duffield & Co. She says that “the 
minds of some human beings are 
as moles grubbing in the earth for 
worms. They have no eyes to see God’s 
sky with the stars in it. To such 
‘Three Weeks’ will be but a sensual 
record of passion.” 

We are willing to work with the 
moles and grub for worms; beyond all 
doubt “Three Weeks” is “a sensual rec- 
ord of passion”—sordidly sensual. 

It is a commonplace theme, a liaison 
between a man and a woman, but Mrs. 
Glyn professes to believe in its exalted 
quality simply because it is elaborately 
decorated by luxurious descriptions that 
appeal chiefly to the jaded voluptuary, 
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by hints of the imperial station of the 
woman, even by the names of the 
characters—Paul Verdayne and the 
“Imperatorskoye!” If the actors had 
been Bill Brown and Dora Doe one 
could have more faith in the tale’s sin- 
cerity. The attempt to overwhelm the 
reader’s judgment by these descriptions 
of grandeur and luxury is so obvious 
that it defeats its purpose. 

Another thing that damns the book 
and the author’s theory of it is to be 
found in the fact that it is the story 
of a love-affair between a mature 
woman and a boy of twenty-four. The 
fact will be sufficiently enlightening to 
adult readers. 

If it be conceded that there are special 
cases which may justly be considered 
“beyond the ordinary laws of morality” 
—as Mrs. Glyn manifestly considers 
this—they are not matters to be talked 
about or written about. The sentiment 
of love between man and woman can- 
not be put into print in this way with- 
out debasing and vulgarizing it, and all 
the protest in the world about its ex- 
alted quality will not free the authors 
who use it from the suspicion of deca- 
dence. 
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Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett has 
done some excellent characterization in 
“The Shuttle,” published by Frederick 
A. Stokes Company ; she has also writ- 
ten a story which is interesting in spite 
of the fact that it contains a mass of 
wearisome description. 

“International marriage” is the theme 
of the book. Rosalie Vanderpoel is 
presented as a pioneer in the sort of 
conjugal adventure which has become 
almost a habit among a certain class of 
American girls. She is the daughter 
of a New York man, Robert S. Van- 
derpoel, who is one of generations of 
millionaires. While she is necessary to 
the story she is the least impressive per- 
son of them all. Her husband, Sir 
Nigel Anstruthers, a broken-down Eng- 
lish nobleman, a man without heart or 
principle, a typicaf villain of the play, 
and her younger sister, Bettina, are the 
dominating characters. 
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Rosalie is practically lost to her fam- 
ily for twelve years after her marriage 
—and this is the weak point of the plot, 
for it seems unlikely that a man of her 
father’s character and resources should 
be content to remain in ignorance of his 
daughter’s condition. 

It is left for Betty to come to the 
rescue of the forlorn Lady Anstruthers, 
which she does in pursuance of a reso- 
lution made when she was hardly in 
her teens. What she does and how she 
does it is the burden of the tale. The 
development of her character and that 
of Sir Nigel and the encounters between 
them are of more absorbing interest 
even than her love-affair with Lord 
Mount Dunstan. The latter is a sort 
of modern, impoverished Richard Coeur 
de Lion, and in spite of his scruples is 
forced by love and circumstances into 
a marriage with Betty, and the rehabili- 
tating of his estates with the Vander- 
poel millions. 
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It seems as though such a subject 
as that of “The Helpmate,” by May 
Sinclair, published by Henry Holt & 
Co., would be the last one under 
the sun to be selected by a woman upon 
which to write a novel. And yet this 
and kindred topics are ones which seem, 
for some unexplained reason, to en- 
gage the attention of women writers 
more than of men. 

To undertake to prove, through the 
medium of a novel, how a man can con- 
tinue to love his wife and still be un- 
faithful to her, and incidentally to pic- 
ture “the hardness of a good woman,” 
weighing her obdurate heart against 
his infidelity may, possibly, be done with 
a propriety and good taste that will 
make it impressive and artistic. But 
to handle the subject as Miss Sinclair 
does in her narrative of Walter Ma- 
jendie and his wife is startlingly crude. 

This is not to say that she has shown 
any lack of her preeminent skill in wri- 
ting; her style and characterization 
are equal to the best she has hitherto 
done except, perhaps?in “Mr. and Mrs. 
Nevill Tyson’; in other words, her 
craftsmanship is as finished as ever. 


But to use such a theme and to sub- 
ject it to such manipulation show a 
literary obliquity, so to speak, that was 
not to be expected of one blessed with 
the keen insight that Miss Sinclair 
seemed to possess. A more detailed 
discussion of this rather unsavory book 
would be out of place here. 
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Mr. Roy Horniman has a sort of 
Lady and the Tiger story in “Lord 
Cammarleigh’s Secret,’ published by 
Little, Brown & Co. He has taken a 
preposterously improbable theme and 
worked it up into a very entertaining 
tale. 

Anthony Brooke, idle and vain, makes 
a shrewd guess that Lord Cammarleigh 
is under the shadow of some scandal of 
which he dreads exposure, and makes 
use of it to save himself from the un- 
pleasant consequences of his impecuni- 
ous condition. His methods are not, 
however, those of the ordinary unen- 
terprising blackmailer, partly because of 
his inherent good taste and partly be- 
cause of his ambitions for himself. In- 
stead of demanding hush-money from 
his victim he convinces his lordship 
of his capacity to fill the post of private 
secretary. 

Once established in the Cammarleigh 
household he skilfully pursues his plan 
for social advancement, and by the men- 
ace of exposure has no difficulty in im- 
posing conditions. It ends finally in 
Brooke’s marriage to his lordship’s 
niece, Sybil Travers. 

The story is attractive chiefly be- 
cause of the character of Anthony 
Brooke. He is a very personable young 
man, fitted to play the part of a gen- 
tleman, with a keen sense of humor, 
shrewd, well educated, and withal a 
man of heart and naturally good im- 
pulses. On the whole, in spite of the 
manner of his introduction to Lord 
Cammarleigh, and the reprehensible use 
he makes of it, he succeeds in turning 
the latter from a selfish, miserly old 
millionaire into something of a philan- 
thropist. 

As Brooke is leaving with his bride 
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after the wedding he whispers to his 
lordship: 
“By the way, what is your secret?” 
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Filson Young’s book, “The Wagner 
Stories,” published by McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co., will be interesting to 
opera-goers—and possibly others—as a 
convenient means of getting concise 
narratives of all the Wagner operas ex- 
cept “Rienzi.” No explanation is given 
for that omission. 

The stories are pleasantly told, and 
will probably be enjoyed by those who 
are planning to hear the operas for the 
first time and possibly by many who 
have heard them. We think they would 
have been more effective if the lyrical 
translations had been omitted—in spite 
of the fact that Eric Maclagan has done 
them acceptably; if it was necessary 
to include them they should have been 
gathered in an appendix. 
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A volume containing three stories by 
Harold MacGrath is just published by 
the Bobbs-Merrill Company under the 
title of “The Best Man,” the name of 
the first of the three. 

Strictly speaking they are short stor- 
ies, one of them, “The Advent of Mr. 
‘Shifty’ Sullivan,” having been pub- 
lished in AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE as a 
short story, as most of the readers of 
the magazine doubtless remember. At 
the time it was considered one of the 
vest pieces of Mr. MacGrath’s work, 
and a reading of it again in this book 
will convince anybody that it is as good 
as it was then. 

The opening story, “The Best Man,” 
presents a very interesting problem 
which was the cause of considerable 
anxiety to the hero, John Carrington. 
He had to face the very unpleasant 
question of making a choice between 
love and professional duty and deciding 
whether, as a lawyer, he should prose- 
cute a millionaire criminal or spare him 
for the sake of his daughter. Fortu- 
nately for him and the young woman 
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the matter was taken out of his hands in 
a rather unexpected manner. 

“Two Candidates” is, as the title in- 
dicates, a story with a political flavor, 
and is designed to throw into contrast 
two types of character. Either Will- 
iard or Newcomb had, in the nature of 
things, to be elected mayor, but the 
reader is left to decide for himself, ac- 
cording to his individual views, which 
of the two won a victory. There seems 
to be no doubt about Betty Gordon’s 
opinion. 
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“The Wingless Victory,” by M. P. 
Willcocks, published by the John Lane 
Company, is a book which will hardly 
interest the reader who is impatient to 
get to the story. The critic will find it 
intensely interesting, not only because 
of its unquestionable merits, but equally 
because of its glaring defects. 

It is a book that delights and dis- 
appoints, and because of this, among 
other things, it is reminiscent of Miss 
Sinclair’s novel, “The Divine Fire.” It 
is an unspeakable pity that “The Wing- 
less Victory” should ever have been al- 
lowed to go to press in its present 
shape. It is so remarkable a story as 
it stands that the failure to make it 
what it should be, a really great one, 
is nearly inexcusable. 

The revision necessary to accom- 
plish this result would not have been 
difficult, because the defects are so ob- 
vious. It should have been condensed, 
first of all, to two-thirds of its present 
dimensions; there is a mass of super- 
fluous matter that serves no purpose, 
but encumbers and obscures the nar- 
rative and practically destroys its con- 
tinuity. If the process of concentration 
had been carried out accompanied by 
a closer adherence to the thread of the 
story, the result would have been a note- 
worthy one. 

The characterization is the strongest 
feature of the book. Miss Willcocks 
has demonstrated her genius for this 
as fully as Miss Sinclair did in “The 
Divine Fire” and “Mr. and Mrs. Nev- 
ill Tyson.” Doctor Borlace and _ his 
wife are unusual types, and Miss Will- 
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cocks has presented them without a 
flaw. Archelaus and Roger, the two 
men who arrested Wilmot’s wandering 
fancy, are equally well done. 

The book is written by one who has 
done much deep and effective thinking, 
and whose knowledge and views of life 
are sound and wholesome. It is full 
of sentences and short paragraphs that 
almost startle one with their terse and 
direct summing up of facts. Miss Will- 
cocks has shown herself a close and 
accurate student of human nature, but 
has much to learn about the proper con- 
struction of a novel. 
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Very little needs to be said of “The 
Car of Destiny,” by C. N. & A. M. 
Williamson, published by the McClure 
Company. It does not differ very es- 
sentially from the other motor stories 
of the same authors, which have de- 
monstrated the popularity of the sport. 

It is a tale of the adventures in Spain 
of the Marquis De Casa Friana and 
his American friend, Dick Waring. The 
former is a Spanish nobleman expatri- 
ated because of his father’s connection 
with the Carlist troubles, and the com- 
plications of the plot grow out of his 
pursuit of Lady Monica Vale-Avon, an 
English girl with whom he has fallen 
in love. She is a friend of the present 
Queen of Spain, who, as well as her 
husband, King Alfonso, appears as a 
character in the story. 

Among other exciting incidents are 
an encounter with brigands and a royal 
bull-fight, of which a spirited account 
is given. 

There are 365 pages to the book, and 
a very large part of it is devoted to de- 
scription of the kind that has been made 
familiar by Baedeker. 
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“The Lonesome Trail,” by John G. 
Neihardt, published by the John Lane 
Company, is a volume of twenty short 
stories which have previously appeared 
in various magazines. 
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They are stories of the West, and 
most of them deal with the Omaha In- 
dians, of whom the author evidently has 
intimate knowledge, for the color and 
atmosphere of the book seem to be 
sufficiently convincing. 

The people, red and white both, are 
all of the primitive type, and their acts 
and thoughts are thoroughly elemental. 
The first story, “The Alien,” and the 
last, ‘The Nemesis of the Deuces,” are 
perhaps the strongest and most stri- 
king and original in the collection, 
both of them rather repellent. The 
characters in these two are all white 
men, but white men of the sort upon 
whom the demands and restraints of 
civilization make little more impression 
than upon the dark skinned folks of 
the book. “A Political Coup at Little 
Omaha” is another of the more nota- 
ble stories, chiefly because it throws 
light upon the way Indians are manip- 
ulated upon the reservations. 

The tales are told with an admirable 
vigor and directness and in a style in 
which there is a suggestion of imagina- 
tion which softens somewhat the rather 
brutal themes. 
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Important New Books. 


“The New Missioner,” Mrs. Wilson Wood- 
row, McClure Company. 

“The Romance of an Old-Fashioned Gen- 
tleman,” F. Hopkinson Smith, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

“The Bond,” Neith Boyce, Duffield & Co. 

“The Heart Line,” Gelett Burgess, Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. 

“Wards of 
Clure Co. 

“Between the Dark and the Daylight,” 
William D. Howells, Harper & Brothers. 

“The Broken Road,’ A. E. W. Mason, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“A Fountain Sealed,” Anne D. Sedgewick, 
Century Co. 

“Fair Lavinia and Others,” Mary E. 
kins Freeman, Harper & Brothers. 

“The Affair at Elizabeth,” Burton E. 
venson, Henry Holt & Co. 

“Days Off,’ Henry Van 
Scribner’s Sons 

“Arizona Nights,” 
McClure Co. 

“Comrade John,” Samuel Merwin and 
Henry K. Webster, Macmillan Co. 


Liberty,” Myra Kelley, Mc- 
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A Wise Mother 


When she learned the facts, put the Coffee Canister in a far corner 
of the cupboard and began serving 


POSTUM 


to the whole family. The change brought steady nerves, sound 


sleep and good sturdy health. To get the agreeable flavour and sus- 
taining food qualities, Postum must be made properly. 


Therefore, be sure and boil your Postum according to directions 
on pkg. 


*‘‘There’s a Reason.”’ 


Get the little book, ‘“’The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 














“Pillsbury BEST F lour 


During 38 years this famous old trade-mark has been 
familiar to all lovers of good Flour. Now it reflects the 
Same supreme standard of excellence in our new product. 


Pillsbury’s BEST Cereal 


Look for the name Pillsbury on the sack and package. 
When the baking does not come out right, try ‘‘Pills- 
bury’s BEST” and you will always use it. 


Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 
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Pillsburys-BEST so." 


The same high standard of quality. The same ‘‘know 
how’ is behind this new product. 


Not only superior in taste to all other breakfast foods, 
but it is more economical. One package makes 12 pounds 
when served. It cooks up smooth and free from lumps. 

A creamy white delicious food. A real surprise for 
breakfast, and can be served in numberless dainty ways 
for luncheon or dinner desserts. 


YOUR GROCER HAS IT NOW 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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‘PEACOCK :;: CHICAGO ESTABLISHED 1887 
Our Entirely New SHOPPING GUIDE No. 11A places City Prices 
and every convenience of selection and purchase within reach of our thousands of patrons at every point in the known 
world. lt is not only a striking example of fine printing, but is “the most complete, most authoritative and most 
pate taper referred-to book of its kind yet, published. and the integrity of its descriptions renders it an absolutely safe 
guide at any distance. It is enlarged to 224 pages and contains more than 6,000 ‘portraits from life” of supe- 
rior things for every imaginable gift occasion. mes aré reproduced photographs direct from the goods—not clever 
drawings, It exhibits items ranging from 25 cents to $1,200—ev ery article qpertes D ad by the famous ‘‘Peacock Guaranty,” 


for 70 yearsinviolable. Write at once for New **Shopping Guide : it will go promptly and{without 
charge to any point in ‘the world. A postal suffices. 


Importers and Mastercrafts- Merchants in Diamonds : 
men in Gold and Silver : C. D. PEACOC K Stationers ; et cetera 


STATE STREET, at Adams CHICAGO ESTABLISHED in 1837 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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RECORDS 


Make Christmas 
a Real Christmas 






While the two rival vaudeville interests 
are vying with each other to star the lead- 
ing popular artists, the Victor presents the 
best of both. 

May Irwin, famous for her quaint witti- 
cisms; Vesta Victoria and Alice Lloyd, the 
famous English comediennes; that celebrated 
tenor, Richard Jose; clever Clarice Vance,with 
her irresistibly humorous song hits; Harry 
Lauder, the great Scotch comedian; and popu- 
lar Eddie Morton, are some of the many artists 
who make records exclusively for the Victor. 

Then there’s Billy Murray, Harry Mac- 
donough, Arthur Collins, Ada Jones, Harry 
Tally and other favorites who also sing for 
you on the [l’7c/or. 

Ask any Victor dealer to play any Victor Record 
you want to hear. 

Write today for catalogue. 

Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Company of Montreal, Canadian Distributors / 


~~ 























Nei ae Y 


A thousand new Victor records every year—issued monthly. Simultaneous Opening Day throughout 
America on the 28th of the preceding month. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Presidente 
¢ IVE. Suspenders 


It is always advisable when selecting presents to buy the things known to be 
good. Of all suspenders Presidents are the best known and best liked. 

President Suspender Christmas Boxes They’re the easiest, most comfortable and 
most durable suspenders. 


President Suspenders in handsome Christmas 
boxes decorated with reproductions of Boileau 
paintings in colors, make splendid presents 
for Father, Husband, Brothers, Brothers-in-law, 
Cousins, Nephews and Friends. Give each a 
Christmas box of Presidents. 


If your home stores have no 
. B54 President Suspenders in Christ- 
PRESIDENT m= & mas boxes, buy of us by mail. 
> SUSPENDERS. ‘ wm ° 

© ae a 50 cents, postpaid. 





THE C. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 501 MAIN STREET, SHIRLEY, MASS. 





PRESIDENT BALL BEARING 
SUSPENDERS GARTERS 


Christmas Combination Boxes 
Our Christmas ‘*Combination 
Box’’ contains a pair of President 
Suspenders and a pair of Ball 
Bearing Garters, and costs 75 
cents. Suspenders 50 cents— 
garters 25 cents—no charge for the beautifully col- 
ored Christmas picture box. 

You will not find anything else souse- 
ful, so prettily boxed forso little money. 





The suspenders and garters are the kind 
worn by most men, so you are sure of the 
right kind. And there’s much satisfaction 
in knowing you made the right selection. 

It your home stores have no “Combination Boxes” buy 
of us by mail. We will send you the Christmas Combina- 
tion Box of suspenders and garters postpaid, for 75 cents. 


THE €. A. EDGARTON MFG. CO., 501 MAIN STREET, SHIRLEY, MASS. 









Bearing 
Garters 

















1908 Calendar and 3 Philip Boileau Panel Pictures 25c. 


Copies of Philip Boileau’s pictures are usually sold by art dealers at a dollar and over, yet we give 3 copies of 
Boileau’s latest paintings with our 1908 President calendar for 25c. The 3 pictures are full figures of beaut iful 
American women—the Debutante, the Bride, the Matron. The decoration is the queen Rose—the rich red 
American Beauty—the delicate pink Bridesmaid, and the glorious yellow de Dijon. oe ‘ 
The pictures are done in 12 colors on highly finished panels 6% x 15inches. No advertising on the pictures 
They are fit for framing, or grouping and hanging without frames. a r : 
You'll want the 3 pictures and calendar for your room, and perhaps you will buy sets to give as Christmas 
resents. 
. Each year more ordersare received for our calendars than we can fill, it is therefore advisable to order early. 
We mail the 3 pictures and calendar postpaid, for 25c. Now ready. 


THE C. A. EDGARTON MPG. CO., 501 MAIN STREET, SHIRLEY, MASS. 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for: Good-bye.” 
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Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 





Hosiery 


Trade Mark 





Stamped on every pair. 


Embrowdered Silk Hosiery 
for The Holidays 

The giver of a pair of ““ONYX’’ Silk Hose 
gives twice—they serve a double purpose— 
they are both beautiful, as well as practical— 
there is no gift which makes a more last- 
ing impression, or reflects so much credit 
on the sender. 

One hundred and seventy-five new, beauti- 
ful and original designs are shown in Embroid- 
ered Silk Hosiery for Men and Women, 
ranging in price from $1.95 to $50.00 per pair. 

In addition to the above we direct attention 
to the following items which we especially 
recommend. 


The peer of all Pure Silk 


Hose ts our— 


No. 106. Pure Dye Thread Silk Hose, Double 
Sole, Spliced Heel, Full Length, durable and elastic 
—pure brilliant thread silk—every conceivable shade 
and color. Price, $2.25 per pair. 


72 r iat Out Size Silk Lisle Hose 
Silk Lisle Hosie "s Feels Like Silk—Looks Like Silk—W cars Better Than Silk 
For Women 130/K. Women’s “ONYX” Black Gauze, Silk Lisle, 
: Double Sole, High Spliced Heel, soft, silky, extra 
409/K. Black silk lisle, gauze weight, soft, glossy, wide and elastic. 5c. a pair. 
flexible, durable; double sole, spliced heel. 50c. a pair. For Men 
500/S. Women’s “ONYX” Black Ingrain, Silk E/325. Men’s Black and Colored Silk Lisle, every 
p , desirable shade, a soft, lustrous silky hose, very de- 
Lisle, double sole, High Spliced Heel, Elastic Top. sirable. 50c. a pair. 
Ingrain means, yarn dyed before knitting, therefore E/310. Black and Colored Lisle, Six Thread Heel 


and Toe, Four Threads all over; known to all men as 
“the best ever wore.”” Theonly Lisle Hose that will 
ture. Price, 50c. a pair. not burn nor is harsh to the feet. 50c. a pair. 


Sold everywhere. Ask your dealer, or write Dept. Z. We will direct you 
to nearest dealer, or mail postpaid on receipt of price any number as above stated. 


Broadway New York 


more wear, and elasticity; soft, luxurious silky tex- 

















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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A Christmas Treat 
Surprise your friends on Christmas Day with a iRO oO 


gift of TRO Tro Chocolate Krunch. 
It's a new confection that makes friends every- oO 
where. Dainty, golden taffy ‘neath a creamy C pO o 
jacket of the most delightful chocolate. s7Ce 
Sold everywhere in ten, twenty-five and fifty cent lack 
packages. If you cannot secure them, a ten cent pack- 
age will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Made by the Originators of Trowbridge Chocolate Chips 
TROWBRIDGE CHOCOLATE CHIP CO., Meanvite, Pa. 


















































ALONG THE RIO GRANDE 


With a unique panorama of two Republics. 


UNITED STATES AND OLD MEXICO 


From end to end, from New Orleans to San Francisco, passing through the romantic 
country of Evangeline, through the rich spectacular sugar and rice plantations of Louisiana, 
the great cotton and oil fields of Texas, the historic cities of San Antonio and Houston, across 
the famous Pecos River Bridge, and on to the West and the Road of a Thousand Wonders, the 


Southern Pacific Sunset Route 


offers the natural midwinter gateway from the cold, dreary East, to 


CALIFORNIA 


where flowers bloom the year round and where outdoor sports are an every day occurrence. 


SUPERIOR SERVICE ALL THE WAY 


H. NUTTING, G. E. P. A. 


F. E. BATTURS, G. P. A, L. 
849 Broadway, New York. 


Magazine Street, New Orleans, 








Tell the substitutor: . “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye,” 
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PETTICOATS 
More Beautiful Than Ever 


Petticoats of Heatherbloom Taffeta—now daintier and more 
charming than ever—occupy a prominent place in the wardrobe of every 
style-loving woman. Fashion and good taste alike endorse them as the most 

desirable combination of durability and elegance. 
They are so inexpensive, so varied in rich shades, so modishly made, 
that you can have one to harmonize with every frock or gown. Possess all the 
sheen, delicate finish and softness of fine silk taffeta, and wear three times as long. 
We particularly invite your attention to the more elaborate 
patterns, richly embroidered or lace-trimmed, which, though cost- 
ing only $5 to $8, embody the same 
advance style, artistic execution and 
beautiful design of silk petticoats (Hydegrade| 
selling for $12 to $18. 
Sold by dealers everywhere in 
pearls, grays, smokes, browns, 
greens, wines, and all other — $*this label on every petticoat 1t 
modish shades, 


By the Yard, Heatherbloom is obtainable 
at lining counters in 150 shades. Ideal for all 
linings, foundations, etc. 36 in. wide; 40c yd. 


porate (Hydegrade | 


If unable to get petticoats or 
piece goods at your dealer’s, write 
us. Be sure to get our booklet, 
‘The New Idea in Linings.” 

A. G. HYDE & SONS, 
New York—Chicago 


Makers of 
Hydegrade Fabrics 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION 


For 168 —__*= 


The Best Christmas Present 
for $1.75 





















et te ut thy 


re Le ie he 


v .® 


The Only Paper that Interests All the Family. 


The fifty-two weekly issues for 1908 will give as much reading for $1.75 as twenty 
400-Page books of fiction, history, etc., ordinarily costing $1.50 each. 


250 Capital Stories; 300 Articles and Sketches ; 
2000 One-Minute Stories; 1000 Notes” on 
Nature and Science; Weekly Medical 
Article; Children’s Page, etc. 








Christmas Present Coupon. 


Cut out at once and send this slip (or ti blication) with 
$1.75 for the 52 issues of 1908 and you shie receive 


GIFT rs clu the F thee} Pi ykoley engines weeks of 1907, 


GIFT 2. The Companion’s 4-Leaf Hanging Calendar for 1908 in 
Full Color — exclusively for Companion subscribers. 


Then The Companion for the fifty-two issues of 1908—a library in itself. 














Send for Sample Copies of the Paper and Illustrated Announcement’ for 1908. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Whieh 
is 
The Mother 





Daughters: Retain Your Fresh, Youthful Looks. 
Mothers: Regain Them, and Look Like Your Daughters. 


Nature never intended that a woman’s beauty should leave her with her youth; it 
will not if she keeps the skin of her face and neck healthy, the flesh firm, the muscles 
plastic, and the blood circulation active. 

Cosmetics and artificial ‘‘beautifiers” are not necessary—they are harmful. All 
that is required is the natural cleanser and beautifier, 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


It works with and for nature always; its frequent use restores and maintains the 
youthful glow of cheek; the firm, smooth, unwrinkled skin; the full, rounded curves, 
There is no mystery, no magic about it; the effects of Pompeian Massage Cream 





are simply based on sound common-sense. 7 
Test It With Sample and Booklet—Sent Free 
’ ‘ , Oo 
We prefer you to buy of your dealer whenever possible, but do not accept a substi- 6 
tute for Pompeian under any circumstances. ~" Pempelen 
For sale at druggists in 50-cent and $1.00 sizes. rm Mig. Co. 
_ . : > at af ” 34 Prospect St 
We'll send postpaid, for only six cents in i) . 
Remarkable Popular Song Offer: stamps, the present popular success of AS Cleveland, Ohio 
New York, “I Don’t Want No Imitation Man” (a most laughable song- 7 Gentlemen: — 
story of the girl who advertised for the 18-karat man, but got an imita- i PI d t 
tion of the genuine brand), by Frederick Hamill, and more catchy and o ease send, with- 
tuneful than any of his other successes. This song doesn’t cost you 25 & out cost to me, one 
cents, because we bought the copyright for the benefit of our patrons. S _ copy of your book on 
Offered for sale now for the first time. Order to-day. 6cents in _e factal massage and a 
loose stamps (not stuck to the paper) to the address below S liberal sample of Pompeian 
& Massage Cream. 
POMPEIAN MFG. CO., 34 Prospect St., Cleveland, 0. & 
A 
Pompeian Massage Soap is a fine toilet soap with the © Name ter eeeeeneee 
same properties as a Massage Cream. Sold ‘i 
wherever the cream is sold. 25 cents a cake; 6o cents a SM  AOh sists cckacsice se 





box of 3 cakes. 
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Tell the substitutor; ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. (ood-bye,” 
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PETER’ 


THE ORIGINAL MILK CHOCOLATE 


GALAPETER 


THE WORLD’S FAVORITE CHOCOLATE 











Satisfies hunger, but does not create thirst. 


Wholesome as bread and butter, yet irresisti- 
bly delicious. 


The safest and sanest confection for 
children. 





LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Sole Importers, 
78 Hudson Street, New York 


Sa == 
Sy HIGH AS THE 
Ba MM — 

















Do You Know the 
Joys of Holeproof? 


Do you know the joy of putting your feet into Hole- 
proof Stockings that won’t go bad for six months? 

Do you know the joy of giving ‘‘good riddance’”’ to the 
miserable, detested weekly darning that Holeproof Hosiery 
has made an end of? 

Do you know the joy of buying stockings as you doother 
things, with the knowledge that they will !ast? In short 


Are Your Sox Insured? 
CO READ THIS GUARANTEE 


ye guarantee any purchaser of Holeproof Stockings that they will need no darn- 








ing for six months. If they should we agree to replace them with new ones, pro- 
vided they are returned to us within six months from date of sale to wearer. 











f ffoleproof fosiery 


For Men and Women 


Wears Six Months Without Holes 


Holeproof is the original guaranteed long wear hosiery. It is knit of long fibered Egyptian cotton, by a process which renders 
it extremely tough and durable, yet elastic, and it is soft and easy on the feet. Hole roof Sox are reinforced at points of hardest 
wear and retain their original good shape. They cost no more than ordinary sox and look as handsome as any you ever saw. It is 
stocking luxury to wear Holeproof, and if you once test it for yourself you will never wear any other. 

Men's Holeproof Sox are made in fast colors—Black, Tan (light or dark) Pearl and Navy Blue. Sizes 9 to 12. 
Medium or light weight. Sold only in boxes containing six pairs of one size—assorted colors if desired. Six months 
guarantee with each pair. We also make stockings for women under the same guarantee. Sizes 8 to 11. Reinforced 
garter tops. Colors—Black and Tan. 


Send $2.00 Today for Trial Box. We Prepay Shipping Charges 


CAUTION! If your dealer carries Holeproof, buy of him, but be sure you get the genuine. In orderimg state 
size, color preferred, and whether all one color or assorted. Remit by money order, draft or any convenient way. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, 50 Fourth Street, Milwaukee, Wis. eee 


ah 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you,I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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While the Fire is Low. 


A bel breakfast in a cozy warm room starts one right for the 


day. A cold dining room spoils the enjoyment of the meal. 
The dining room or any room in the house can be heated in 
a few minutes with a 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


For instance, you could light it in your bed- 
room to dress by, then carry it to the dining room, 
and by the time the coffee is ready, the room is 
warm. Impossible to turn it too high or too low— 
never smokes or smells—gives intense heat for 9 
hours with one filling. Every heater warranted. 


ay is the best lamp for all- 
i= Ra O Lamp round selaice pur- 

poses. Gives a clear, steady light. 
Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. Equipped with the 
latest improved central draft burner. Handsome—simple—satis- 
factory. Every lamp guaranteed. 

If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer’s, write to 
our nearest agency. 

STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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rTHE WAY TO WINS 


MIX BRAINS WITH YOUR WORK 
PREPARE FOR OPPORTUNITY 


Can you rise superior to your surroundings, look beyond 
your old horizon, and set your goal on a higher and broader 

plane? Opportunity’ awaits your 
answer. 

Never before has there been such a 
demand for trained brains. The young 
man or young woman that qualifies to 
meet this demand is certain of congenial 
and profitable employment and fre- 
quent opportunities for advancement 
Intercontinental University was 


Founded By Government Officials 








Hon. David J. Brewer And. chartered under laws enacted by 

The result is almost every comfort, convenience and luxury of modern U > Congress yams its founders are 
life. Electricity has advanced the world from oil lamps, stage coaches and suc Davi as: upreme Court Jus- 
pony expresses, to incandescents, trolley cars and wireless telegraph; It tice Saeed one er, LL.D.; MartinA 
will advanee you in knowledge, in opportunity, in power, if you will study Knapp, Ds C hairman Interstate 


it a few hours a week. 
i—=§“CYCLOPEDIA OF 
APPLIED ELECTRICITY 


2,500 pages. page size 7 x 10 inches, 1,500 special illu 


Commerce Commission; and Edward 
Everett Hale, D.D Chaplain U 

Senate _ Itis beyond question the best 
and broadest correspondence school in 
the world It has specially prepared 
texts, valuable free reference books with 
nearly every course, and best of all, 











tration r for wz, ete. Bound in three-quarters Hon. Martin A. K. 
a oe bs spp “Personal Instruction By Experts 
Five handsome volumes containing the oe of the most successfulf | Every teacher is a specialist of note 


methods yet devised for the education of the busy workman Compiled 
from the most valuable instruction papers of the American School of Corre- 
Spondence. | 

We employ no agents, To acquaint people interested in electricity with | 
ithe superior character of our instruction, we offer this Cyclodedia at a great 


No “girl-clerk"’ criticisms of students’ 
work permitted. Notwithstanding the 
high quality of the instruction fur 
nished, the fees are surprisingly low, and 
the terms easy. No matter what profes- 


discount for a short time only. sion or line of education interests you, 























ORDER NOW. SAVE $15.20 if you are ambitious and can read and 
Special price, 14.80 Regular price, $30.00 write English we can positively help you 

Sent express prepaid. Pay $2.00 within five days and $2.00 a month until] | More Than 160 Courses 
the Speeial $14.80 priee is paid. If not adapted to your needs notify us to | Edward Everett Hale Including Mechanical, Electrical, Civil, 
send for the books at our expense. Mention Ainslee'’s, Dec., ‘07, | y Structural and Sanitary Engineering, Ian 
Brief List of Contents: Power Measurements—Wiring— Telegraph— | guages, Oratory, Agriculture, Domestic Science, Business Corre 
Dynamos—Moters—Storage Batteries—Power Stations—Lighting—Rail- spondence, Advertising, Proof-Reading, Real Estate. Jou = 

ways—Alternating Currents—Power Transmission—Telephony. af es seencererny ps ur pret Civil Savi e, Esp Sf : 

: " c. Full details free ate your preference. e will reply by 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE | mail only as we employ no solicitor : 

CHICAGO Intercontinental University, 1405 L St., Washington, D. C. y 








AILWAY | a m sewnre 
rar $09.02 $130 @ Month—"Work Only MALATE, | 


to pass a successful Civil Service Ex- CLERK “Chip, of the Flying a 












amination. Most com- 
lete course. Uncle Sam wants 
Clerks. Write today for free catalog and 
special offer. 
THE WENTHE CORRES. SCHOOL, 
40 Freeport, lilinols | 


This tale is sc thoroughly imbued with the spirit of the liv- 
ing, breathing West, that the reader is likely to imagine that he 
himself is cantering over the grassy plains and imbibing the pure 
air of the prairie in company with Chip, Weary, Happy Jack and 
the other cowboys of the Flying U ranch. The story is a com- 
edy, but there are dramatic touches in it that will hold the reader 
breathless. Pathos and humor are adroitly commingled and the 
author seems to be as adept at portraying one as the other. The 
“Little Doctor” makes a very lovable heroine, and one doesn't 
D Y oO Printin blame Chip in the least for falling in love with her. The book re- 

oO our W n sd viewer's task would be a pleasant one if all his work had to do 

rt j 


—2 %5 press prints cards, labels, etc. Circular, bo ay such wholesome and delightful stories as ‘Chip, of the Fly- 














< an news paper press $18 Money saver, maker. U.” Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr. Charlies M. Rus- 
PONGMNS easy, rules sent. Write factory for press cobain, a I, the greatest painter of cowboy life in America. Price, $1.25. 
ExcensioR type, paper, etc 


Sent postpaid by the publishers upon receipt of price. 


THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Cons. STREET & SMITH, Publishers, New York City 








This Book is FREE 


It tells about a scientific system by which you can increase your height, a 
syst atented by every civilized country in the world, a system that has in- 
seven the height of thousands. @ Not only does it increase the height 
but it broadens the shoulders and develops symmetrically the entire body 
without the use of drugs, electricity or any kind of operation. It is en- 
dorsed by thinking people the world over and practiced by tens of 
thousands who have derived untold benefits from it. -@@ You can 
add from one to five inches to your height. Would you like to 

be taller, broader of shoulder, fuller of chest and better de- 
velo physically in every way? Write today for this 
book which is absolutely free. You will learn Yen 
about the anatomy of the human body that will interest 
you and entertain you. 


Cartilage Company, pone sy aes. 

























Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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** Yes, I’m sorry, too, that you cannof fill the position, but what I need is a trained man— 
a man who thoroughly understands the work.’’ 


‘* No, there’s no other position open—we’ve hundreds of applicants now on the list waiting 
for the little jobs. This position calls for a trained mag. Good day.’’ 


That’s it. There’s a big call for the trained man—the man who can handle 
the big things-—the man who is an expert. 

You can easily receive the training that will put you in the class of well paid 
men. Youcan’t begin to understand how quickly the little coupon below will bring 
you success, Already it has helped thousands of men to better paying positions and 
more congenial work. It will cost you only a two cent stamp to learn how it is 
all done. Just mark the coupon as directed and mail it to-day. The International 
Correspondence Schools have a way to help you. 

The sole object of the I. C. S. is to help poorly paid but ambitious men and 
others who wish to better their positions. It is the largest and most wonderful in- 
stitution of its kind the world has ever known. Mark the coupon and learn how the 
I. C. S. can help you. 

During September 202 students reported 
better positions and higher salaries secured 
Please me... without further obligation on my 


. ae 
through I. C. S. training ° how I can qualify fora larger salary in the position before 
] which I have marked X 


MATERRA TIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


1199, Scranton, Pa. 


Place of residence, occupation, or lack of 





capital need not prevent you from becoming an 
expert. The I. C. S. makes everything easy. 
You don’t have to leave home or your present 
position. You can qualify in your spare time. 
Mail the coupon and learn all about it. 

Don’t fill a little job all your life when you 
can so easily move up in the world. 


The Business of This Place 
Is to Raise Salaries. 


NOW is the time to mark the coupon. 


Tell the substitutor: 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





Bookkeeper 
Stenographer 
Advertisement Writer 
Show Card Writer 
Window Trimmer 
Commercial Law 
Illustrator 

Civil — 
Chemis 

Textile ‘wan Supt. 
Electric 

Elec. ~~ 





Mechan’! Drafteman 
Telephone Eng’cer 
E Pe 











Btreet and No. 











Good-bye.” 
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MILLIONS 
OF WOrIth 


Throughout the World Use 








For Preserving, Purifying 
and Beautifying the Skin, 
Scalp, Hair, and Hands, 
for Sanative, Antiseptic 
Cleansing, and for all the 
Purposes of the Toilet, 
Bath, and Nursery. 


Cuticura Soap combines delicate medicinal, emol- 
rent, sanative, antiseptic properties derived from 
Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, with the purest of sap- 
onaceous ingredients, and most refreshing of flower 
odours. Depots: London, 27, Charterhouse Sq. 
Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix; Australia, R. Towns & Co., 
Sydney: India, B. K. Paui, Calcutta: So. Africa 
Lennon, Ltd.. Cape Town, etc.; Boston, 137 Golem: 
bus Ave., Potter Drug & Chem. © ‘orp.. Sole Props. 

a@-Post Free, Cuticura Book on Care of the Skin. 





(Established 1879.) 
“Cures While You Sleep.”’ 


Whooping-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned un- 
ified prai Restfui nigh 
quali ed praise. estfu: nights are assured at 
once. Cresolene is a Boon to 
sthmatics. 

ALL DRUGGISTS, 
Send Postal for Descriptive 
Bool:let, 

Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, of your 
druggist or from us, 10c. 
in stamps. 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Leeming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, 
anads 
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--BISHOP FURNITUR 


Our FREE Catalogne tells 
how we ship anywhere “on 
approval” freight prepaid 
to points east of Mississippi 
River and north of Tennessee 
line and allow freight that 
far toward points beyond. 


is especially appro- 
priate for Christmas 
Gift s— particularly 
acceptable to those of 
discriminating taste. 










a0, worth _— 
Quartered Oak 
Bird's Eye Maple or 
Mahogany 
bg ch Bevel Mirror 
2 6 in. 
584 34 in. 





buys this Luxurious Genuine a 


er Colonial Rocker, 4762, worth buys this handsome 

“i urkioh Music Cabinet, No. 7 
worth $18.00, in Qu uartered 
Oak. Hand carved door 
and adjustable shelves. 
For Mabogany add $2.25. 








buys ‘~> ol ap 4 we | $9.25 


buys this 
beautiful, 
conven 

lent Ladies’ 
Desk, No. 725, 
), in Quartered Osk, Bird's 
r Mahogany fins 
in. 





y 
38 x 26 in. Has large 





drawer. 
For Mahogany add $1.75. 





ree Qua rtered Oak, Bog T r apo worth 

Rocker, No. 1113 n $18 

Style, quality comfort it car aee etien 
OnpEn ‘ NRISTNAS PRESENTS EARLY. We prepare and ship when and 

w you instruct Ka Bercy saci py ws ver 1000 pieces of high-grade 

ianieseny Fu n on etyles and prices, Write for it to-day 


BISHOP FURNITURE ‘©0,, 21-39 lonia St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 














Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 





AINSLEE’S 


Beauty Finger Tapers 


D2, YOUR FINGERS TAPER? Every Man and Wenn 
DS ,culd have tapering fingers to make a beautiful hand. 
have those repulsive blunt fingers when by oda 8 the ae, Finger 
Tapers for two weeks the results obtained will be 
obnoxious bluntness will disappear with a speed pee me mon belief, 
not only leaving a most beautiful tapering point to each and every 
finger and thumb, but also preventing the cuticle from growing down 
on the nail and imparting to it a beautiful pink tint. A sin 
will convince the most skeptical. It is = what we alone say, but 
what —- say who have used them, that will have the greatest 
weight with No man or woman: who owns a set of these won- 
Geral lale devices need have further fear of ely tlant Engen, for 
the Beauty Finger Tapers accomplish in we wetlp seams — 
cannot be obtained from manicuring. Sent prepaid in plain 
to any part of the world wi full directions for $1.00 a Set of 
Five, or $2.00 a Set of Ten. 


AMERICAN FINGER TAPER CO., 
323 West 20th Street, New York City 




















Copyright 








“Can take a pound a day offa patient, or putiton. Other 
ay atems may comporartiy alleviate, but this is sure and perma- 
nent.”—N. ¥.S Aug. 1891. Send for lecture, “Great Subjects of Fat,” and 
Blank, No Dicting No Hard Work 


DR. JOHN WILSON CIBBS’ OBESITY CURE 
For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. 
Harmless and Positive NO FAILURE. Your reduction is assured— 
reduced to stay. One month’s treatment, @5.0@. Mail or office, 1870 

Broadway, New York. A PERMANENT REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 
“The Cure is positive and permanent.”—N, Y. Herald, July 9, ’93. 
“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority.”—N, Y. Press, 1899. 
Beware of Imitators. 





Sent on Appoval, Send No Money. $1 1.50 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. HAIR SWITCH 


Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail a 24 oz. 22-in. short 

stem fine human hair switch to match. If you 
find it a big bargain, remit-$1.50 in ten days, or 
sell 3 and get your switeh free. — shades a 
little more. Inclose 5c ge. Free beauty 
book mi ta pm latest st ile of hair dressingalso 


ree “i a A. D J 4 
yore, ept, 
17 Pe 8t., Chicago 4 


















DEAF NESS 
“‘The Morley Phone’’ 


Aminiature Telephone for 
the Ear—invisible, easily 
adjusted, and entirely com- 
fortable. Makes low sounds 
and whispers plainly heard. 
Over fifty thousand sold, giving in- 
stant relief from deafness and head noises. 

There are but few cases of deafness 

aaa that cannot be benefited. 

Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. 72. 
31 South 16th Street. Philadelphia — a 


AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. 0, WILSON PRINTING INK CO,, 


LTD., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 













Day or night. Youcan own a Diamond equal 
in brilliancy to any genuine Stone at one- 
thirtieth the cost. 
BARODA DIAMONDS 
IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
stand acid test and expert examination. We 
uarantee them. See them first, then pay. 
atalogue Free. Patent Ring Measure 
included for FIVE two-cent stamps. 
THE BARODA COMPANY, 
Dept.N,280 North State 8t.,Chicago 
Tell the substitutor: 








ADVERTISER 





‘A FAIR OFFER 





| (ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY) 


to convince 


Dyspeptics 


and those suffering from 


Stomach Troubles 


of the efficiency of 


lycozone 


I will send a 


$1.00 BOTTLE FREE 





to any one NAMING THIS MAGA- 
ZINE, and enclosing 25c. to pay for- 
warding charges. This offer is made 
to demonstrate the efficiency of this 
remedy. 


GLYCOZONE 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


| stomach and subdues inflammation, thus 


is absolutely harmless. 


| It cleanses the lining membrane of the 


helping nature to accomplish a cure. 


GLYCOZONE cannot fail to help 


you, and will not harm you in the least. 
Indorsed and successfully used by 

leading physicians for over 15 years. 
Sold by leading druggists. None 

genuine without my signature. 





Chemist. and Graduate of the ‘‘Ecole Centrale 
des Arts et Manufactures de Paris’’ (France) 


57 Prince Street, New York City 


FREE!—Valuable booklet on how to treat diseases. 











Good-bye.” 











AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 





DUPONT 
BRUSHES 


Made of the best Bristles and 
Backs, by skilled brush-makers, 
in a clean and sanitary fac- 
tory, the largest in the 
world. 
DUPONT BRUSHES 
Outlast several ordi- 
nary brushes, but 
Cost no more. 
Hundreds of 
stylesin natural 
Woods, real 
Ebony, Bone, 
Pe arl, 
ivory, 
etc., for the 
Hair, Teeth, 
Face, Hands, 
Clothes, etc. 
Jf not at your 
Utes ote; & 
. write us and 
we will see 


to clean and properly care 
for your brushes. Send your 
address and dealers. 
E. DUPONT & CO., 
PARIS, BEAUVAIS, LONDON 
New York Office, 26-28 Washington Place 









$3.85 by mail 
Prepaid 


Jet Black, Warm, 
Soft, Durable, Handsome 

If you are interested in having Hides or 
Skins Tanned for coats, robes, rugs, gloves 
or neck wear, soft, light, odorless, moth- 
proof; or work requiring the taxidermist’s 
skill; or if you want to buy an elegant 
Fur Lined Coat, or a Natural Black Gallo- 
way, Black or Brown Frisian, or Black 
Dog Skin Coat, fur outside; or Fur Robes, 
Gloves or Mittens, you should have our 
illustrated catalog. 

We are the largest custom fur tanners in 
the United States—more than that, we are 
the largest Custom Fur Tanners of large wild 
and domestic animal skins in the world. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
s 








315 Mill Street, Rochester, N. Y. - 








THE INTERNATIONAL DENTIFRICE 


Strong’s Arnica 
Tooth Soap 


Qntiseptic, preserves while it beautifies— sweetens 
the breath—hardens the pated « nod the teeth— 
A leading dentifrice for a 


THIRD OF ACENTURY 
The metal package is most convenient for travel or 
the home. No liquidor powder to spill or waste. 
25 Cents—At All Druggista 
(Sent postpaid if yours hasn't it) 
STRONG’S ARNICA JELLY 

Ideal for sunburn, keeps the skin softand smooth; 

nothing better for chaps, pimples, burns, bruises 

and alleruptions. The collapsible metal tube is 

convenient and unbreakable. If your dealer 

hasn'tit, eend tous. Gent postpaid for 

y 26 Cents 


Guaranteed under \ 

the Food and Drugs 

Act, June 30, 1906; 

Serial No. 1612. 

Cc. H. STRONG 
& CO 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 








§300070°10.000 
A WEA® 1 THE 
REAL ESTATE 

BUSINESS. 


We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage, ana 
Insurance Business, and appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 


of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company 
in America. Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year without 
any investment of capital. Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By our 
system you can make money in a few weeks without interfering with your 
present occupation. Our co-operative department will give you more 
choice, salable property to handle than any other institution in the world. 
A Thorough Commercial Law Course Free to Each Representative. 
Write for 62-page book, free. 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 987 Reaper Block. Chicago. 























HOTEL 


MARTHA WASHINGTON 


NEW YORK 
29th to 30th Streets Just East of ‘5th 
Ave. To remain a Woman’s Hotel Ex- 
clusively. 1 Block from 28th St. Sub- 
way. 29th Street Crosstown cars pass 
the door. 

Over 400 Rooms. Absolutely Fireproof 
Rates $1.00 per Day and Up 
Restaurant for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Convenient to Shopping and Theatre District 
Caters especially to Women traveling or Visiting New York alone. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET. 

Also HOTEL WESTMINSTER 
16th St. and Irving Place, New York. One Block East of Broadway 
A HOMELIKE HOTEL IN A QUIET LOCATION 
EUROPEAN PLAN $1.00 UP AMERICAN PLAN $3.00 UP 
A. W. EACER 
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Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I wanf what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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onDS LOST 


All use for old-fashioned Cod 
Liver Oil and Emulsions because 
a EXTRACT VINOL is much better. 


Vinol is a delicious modern Cod Liver prep- 
SIXTY YEARS AT WORK 


| aration without oil, made by a scientific 















extractive and concentrating process from 

RELIEVING PAIN. | fresh Cod’s Livers, combining with pepton- 
The test of time has only ate of iron all the medicinal, healing, body- 
served to strengthen the building elements of Cod Liver Oil but no oif. 








Vinol is much superior to old-fashioned cod 
liver oil and emulsions because while it 
contains all the medicinal value they do, 
unlike them Vinol is deliciously palatable 
and agreeable to the weakest stomach. 
An old and valuable remedy improved by 
modern science. Jo build up strength for 
old people, delicate children, weak, run-down 
persons, after sickness, and for all pulmonary 
troubles Vinol is unexcelled. 

FOR SALE AT YOUR LEADING DRUG STORE 

Exclusive Agency Given to One Druggist in a Place 


If there is no Vinol agency where you live, send us your 
druggist’s name and we will give him the agency. 


TRIAL SAMPLE FREE 
CHESTER KENT & CO. No. 221. Boston, Mass, 


confidence in POND’S 
EXTRACT. 
SOOTHING, REFRESHING 
AND HEALING. 
The most useful 
household remedy. 













Ask your nob ang +4 
Pond’s Extract. ld 
only in sealed bottles— 
never soldinbulk. Refuse 
all substitutes. 








LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agents, 
78 Hudson Street, New York. 




































IN USE 
100 YEARS 
England’s 


Favorite Dentifrice 










Will make your teeth pearly white and 
sound, Removes tartar, preserves the 
gums. 


Jewsbury & Brown’s 


ORIENTAL 

















As a Champion 
protector of the skin and complexion of particular men and 
women, first comes 













MENNEN’S BORATED TALCUM TOILET POWDER Oo AS 

: s. ne and pure healing and protective powder, the merits of which T OTH P TE 

ave been recognized and commended by the medical profession s 

for many years. Winter winds have no ill effects where Mennen’s Imparts a delicate fragrance to the 
used daily, after shaving and after bathing. In the nursery breath. Contains the most valuable 












is indispensable, For your protection--put up in non-refil)- 

able bores—the **box that lox.” If MENNEN’S 
x face Is on the cover it's genuime and a guar- 
antee of purity. Guaranteed under the 
Food and Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial 
No, 1542. Sold everywhere, or by mail 25c 


Sample Free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO, 
Newark, N. J. 

Try MENNEN'S Violet (Borated) Talcum 


Toilet Powder. 
It has the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets 


vegetable antiseptics for cleansing 
the mouth. Sold in Pots and Tubes, 
At all good stores, 


Sole Importing Agents: 
F.R. Arnold & Co., New York 
Marshall Field & Co., 
jicago 
















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I seacu sw. ‘svod-bye.” 











AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


ere ‘ oney A Therapy 

If you are honest and ambitious, no matter $3000 to $5000 i YEAR 
where you live or what your occupation, we oem WE TEACH YOU BY MAIL 

7 i ’ ; > , x months you c 
will train you in Real Estate work thoroughly erapy—en elevating and hig iy pall ee 
by mail; appoint you our Special Representa- for men and women. More comprehensive thaa 
tive; start you in a profitable business of your Ginaitng etaty.eany me Oy Pen pen pw 
own, and help you make a splendid income. course — we guarantee success—an ord 
Men without capital have here an opportunity 
to become independent for life. 


education and our course of instruction fits you 
MANY MAKE OVER $5,000 YEARLY 


for a professional life. Authorized diplomas 
HERE’S THREE EXAMPLES—LET US SEND YOU OTHERS 


to graduates. Work absorbingly i 
Vast opportunities for social” tod Aneealt 
today 

One Month’s Earnings, $900.—‘‘Am now in full 
swing in my business and it is proving very remunera- 


betterment. Special terms now. Write 
for prospectus—free. 
tive indeed. During the last month we have handled 
just $18,000 worth of property on commission of 5 per 
nt.” Cc. G 











































AMERICAN COLLEGE OF MECHANO-THERAPY 
Dept, 926, 120-122 Randolph St., Chicage 


oem GEMS 
BS Native , | 











cel . Guy, Vernon, B. C. 
$350 in 15 Days.—“I haven't spent more than 15 
days working at the Real Estate business, and I've made . ‘ n 
about $350, and I expect to make another deal in a few Fire Opals, Amethysts, Turquoise, Arizona Rubies, Topaz— 
axea shat eile bout $400.” direct from first source at 4% to % segues jewelers’ prices. 
y' clear me about $400. = ; Our location near finest turquoise and other jewel mines in 
A. O. Jouxson, Freewater, Ore. America enables us to make best selections and save you 
More Business Than Six Other Firms.—‘“‘Since money. All warranted genuine—satisfaction guaranteed or 
taking your course, the first six months I sold 1250 acres money refunded. A - 
in our county and six pieces of property inour town. We SPECIAL PRICE OFFER , acgry pie wie (about 14 in 
have six real estate firms in our little town and I have regal i an) oe ANY Of SOTO Gems, ont 
A > gular price 85c., sent prepaid to any address for only 75e. 
sold more than all the rest put together. — I tell them it Any 3 gems for only $2.00; regular retail jewelers’ value $3.50. 
pays to learn a business before one starts in. Write to-day for free catalog “Native Gems,” describing 
Joun W. Wuite, Greensburg, Ind, and illustrating in actual colors Opals, Turquoise, Sapphires, 
‘ Rubies and many other gems. Gems mounted to order at 
on sods may “ with our — ont ae. conga 2 _ . We sell birth stones for every month in the 
Write today for full particulars and valuable year. Send to-day 
THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept. AY 12, Mesil 5 e 
book free. Address Dept. 2 nearest office. one a 











NATIONAL 
CO-OPERATIVE 


REALTY CO. 
52 Dearborn Street, 
HICAGO, - - ILL. 

507 E Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Phelps Building, 
SCRANTON,PA. 


IT PAYS BIC 8 * 
Public With 

NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY as our in- 
struction Book and “Business Guide” tells all. 
We furnish Complete Outfit with Big Adver- 
tising Posters, ete. Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated. One man can do it. 
Astonishing Opportanity in any locality for 
@ man with a little money to show in churches, 
school houses, lodge hails, theatres, etc., and 


to in store 
operate Five Cent Theatres rooms. 
Motion Pieture Films and Song Slides rented. 
Profits $10 to over $100 per night. Others 
do it, why not you? It's easy; write to us, we'll tell you how. Catalog free. 
AMUSEMENT SUPPLY CO., 463 Chemical Bank Bidg., CHICAGO. 











A DIVIDEND Per annum, PAYABLE 1% MONTHLY is now being paid on the stock of the 


OF GOLD ZONE COMPANY OF SOUTH DAKOTA. 
O Par Value of Shares $1.00 each. 
We have a small allotment of stock for sale at a very attractive price. This is one 
of ‘the RICHEST MINES IN THE WoRLD. Write us today for a copy of the 
O GOVERNMENT REpoRT and our Special Offer to readers of AINSLEE’S. 


J. W. BROWN & CO., BANKERS, Suite 809, 91 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





CROOKED SPINES MADE STRAIGHT 


If you are suffering from any form ofjspinal trouble you can be cured 
in your own home without pain or discomfort. A wonderful anatomical 
appliance has been invented by a man who cured himeelf of Spinal 
Curvature. Its results are marvelous. It is nature’s own method. 
Eminent physicians are endorsing it. The Sheldon Method relieves the pressure 
at the affected parts of the epine, the whole spine is invigorated and strength- 
ened, all soreness is taken out of the back, the cartilage between the vertebre 
is made to expand, the contracted muscles are relaxed and the spine is straight- 
ened. There is bright hope for you, no matter how long you have suffered. We 
have strong testimonials from every State in the Union. Each appliance is made 
to order from individual measurements and fits perfectly. There is positively no 
inconvenience in wearing. We guarantee satisfaction and let you use it 
30 days. Write for our new book, giving full information and references. 


PHILO BURT MFG,CO., 221 12th St., Jamestown, N.Y. 





Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 























AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 





“Most humanly helpful” 


Orangeine is the most humanly helpful of medicines, as 
now proved by more than ten years of wide public test. 


The Orangeine Formula is published on every package, 
and shows most skillful selection of agencies, delicately balanced, 
in a little five-grain powder, to secure ‘‘Pure Remedy.” 


The Results from millions of powders show that Orange- 
ine immediately acts with nature, to promptly dispel the cause 
of pain, and a great variety of common ailments, including 
Colds, ‘‘Grip,’’ Headache, Neuralgia, Indigestion, ‘‘Brain Fag,’’ 
‘‘Out-of-Sorts Feeling.” 





The Friends of Orangeine are those bright people scat- 
tered all over the country, who most thoroughly know its 
action and results, and include clergymen, lawyers, active busi- 
ness men, bright mothers, and even many physicians who are 
broad enough to encourage the right kind of ‘‘self help” among 
their patients and acquaintances. 


Saves hours and days from worse than waste, and 
often averts serious illness when promptly applied to check 
the incipient symptoms of pain and ailment. 


This is proved by a mass of unprejudiced and enthusias- 
tic testimony, from a host of intelligent Orangeine users. 


25-cent Package Free. We want you to enjoy Orange- 
ine as others enjoy it. And while it is sold by druggists every- 
where in 10-cent, 25-cent, 50-cent and $1.00 packages, we will 
be glad, on receipt of your postal request, to mail you 25-cent 
package free, with full information. 


The Orangeine Chemical Co. "si" Chicago 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Look for name ‘‘Congress’’ on every box, 


Soiled napkins are not more out 
of place than soiled playing cards. 
Players appreciate snow-white, 
immaculate, new 


Congress 
Cards = 


a different design on every table. 
It is a pleasure to feel the springy 
vitality of them. Smooth as ivory. 
Backs are pictorial gems in colors. 
Sold by dealers, 50c. per pack. 


Send 2c. stamp for rules of new fascinating game of 
Quinto—four-handed. 192-page book of rules of all card 
games for 10c. stamps, or 3 green stamps from Congress 
transparent wrappers. 


A beautiful enlargement of George or Martha Wash- 
ington, Rose or Colonial Girl back, 14x21, in colors, for 
framing, sent postpaid. for 3 green stamps from Congress 
wrappers ; or the set of four for 12 of the Congress wrap- 
per stamps. 


The U. S. Playing Card Co., 


1006 Congress Court, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 











~‘Ei Tell the substitytor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for, 








A Practical 
Xmas Gift 


One of the most thoughtful and acceptable 
Christmas presents a person can give is a barrel 
(containing 10 doz. bottles) of good old 


Evans 


f\le 


Promotes the good cheer of the season, oils the 
hinges of friendship, and affords 
lasting pleasure and benefit. 

The Good Old-Fashioned Way 
of we Good and one Good 


earest Coole will supply it, or write 
©. H. EVANS & 8 ESTABLISHED 1786 
Brewery and Bottling Works, Hudson, N. Y¥. 


50c Genuine Drawnwork 00 
e e 

andkerchiefs “i— 
$2.00 Value for $1.00 i 
These beautiful handkerchiefs are 
genuine hand drawnwork on fine 
linen lawn; 11 inches square. As- 
sorted designs as illustrated. No. 
A, 40c; B, very sheer, 50c; C and D, 
80c each. Our special introductory 
offer, all 4 handkerchiefs illustra- 
ted, sent postpaid for only $1.00, 

Warranted genuine handwork. 


Genuine Coral 
NECKLACE 20 








Special 
Half Price 
Sale 
These Two wy 

NECKLACES 7 Jo. 
for $1.00 @ 


Warranted genuine, best imported rich colorcoral. For limited time 
the following sizes at half regular prices: 16-in. Necklace, twig coral, 
like inside illustration, with been Rages 40c, for 20c; 56-in. Fan 
Chain, 4%c; 16-in. Necklace of genuine round coral beads, like cut, 
regular 1.75, for 85c; both Necklaces ‘illustrated for 81.00. 


Solid Silver Turquoise-Set Swastika 50c 
This brooch is the original hand-made Indian Swastika, 
solid silver, hand-hammered with Indian characters, 
and mounted with genuine sky blue turquoise; 9- 16 
inch wide, as illustrated. Good 76c value, our special 
price, 50c. Waist set of four for 61.75. Same brooch 
without turquoise, 35c; 4 for 81.25. Same thing in % 
inch scarf pin, turquoise set, 35c; unset, 


Genuine Hand Woven by y orders for 
Indian Basket FRE 


1.00 or more(see 
of Merican Drawnwork, Indian Rugs. Baskets, 5 ae 6c. 


Hiueeration) 100- 

talog 

The FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept, AY12, Mesilla Park, N. M. 
Largest Retailers of Indian and Mexioan Handicraft in the World, 
















Good-bye.” 
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Je 209000°° Mo 1908 


This latest creation by Kaber, by far the most 

exquisite art calendar of the season, is a 

beautifully colored panel of more than usual 

interest, portraying the birthstones and their 

significance for every month of the year. It is 

7 x 36 inches in size, reproduced in seven- : ; i 

teen rich colors, and being free from advertis- , \ 
ing, makes a most desirable decoration for : 

home or office. This calendar is sent on re- 

quest to every reader as a reminder that 


Pabst Extract 


The Best Tonic 


is exceptionally effective in maintaining perfect 
health for every member of the family and is 
a remarkable aid in regaining lost health. It 
is a liquid food in predigested form, contain- 
ing all the bracing, soothing, toning effects 
of choicest hops, so combined with the vital, 
tissue building and digestive elements of pure, 
rich barley malt, as to form a preparation that 
nourishes the whole body, restores wasted 
tissues, invigorates the blood, refreshes the 
brain and aids digestion. 
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For Sale at all Druggists -- Insist Upon the Original 


This Calendar Is Free 


Simply send us your name and address, en- 
closing 10 cents in stamps or silver to pay 
wrapping and mailing charges. Address 


r ‘ Pabst Extract Dept. A4 Milwaukee, Wis. 





Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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A Premo 


And a Few Premo Film Packs 


Will Make Happier Faces 
on Christmas Day 







Film Premos are the smallest and lightest cameras 
in existence. And they’re so easy to load and 
operate. Open back—drop in Premo Film Pack— 
close back and the camera is loaded in daylight. 

Twelve films in each pack—when one has been exposed, 
pull out a black paper and all is ready for the next. 

Film Premo No. 1 is handsomely finished—all metal parts 
are highly nickeled—has automatic shutter and a fine lens. 
A suitable and welcome gift for anyone. Price, for 3144 x 4% pictures, 


Ten Dollars 


Other sizes: 31% x 534, $12.50; 4X 5, $12.50. 





Our booklet, ‘* To Make Happier Faces at Christmas Time,”’ will give you many suggestions for Christmas Giving. 
Our catalogue describes over twenty different models. Get them at the dealer’s, or write us. Both are free. 


Rochester Optical Division, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 




















FLEXIBLE FLYER 27%. 


With 1907-8 improvements. The swiftest, safest, strongest 
sled ever invented. The fastest sled for boys. The only sled girls 
can properly control. Steering without dragging the feet lets it go 
full speed—saves its cost in shoes the first season—prevents wet 
feet, colds and doctor’s bills. Made of second growth white ash 
and steel—built to last. 

MODEL SLED FREE. Write for cardboard model showing Just 


how it works; sent free with colored Christmas booklet and prices. 





S. L. ALLEN & CO., Box 1101D, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS 

























- Tse the Loftis System. It enables you to make beautiful and valuable presents without the outlay of 

N much money. By giving credit and lowest prices we make 85 or €10 do the work that 850 does Sor - 

store. Don’t make the mistake of buying something cheap or trashy, when the same money woul = 

the first payment on a beautiful diamond ring, stud, brooch, locket,a pairof cuff buttons, ear rings, @ a 

watch or any other article of high-grade jewelry from our enormous stock, A diamond is the ens a. 
a loved one — it lasts for ever, and every day reminds the wearer of your regard and good judgm 


Make Your Christmas Selections Right Now—Pay Later—At Your Convenience. 
Bend foracopy of our beautifully illustrated Christmas catalog, and in the privacy of your own home sel o> 
articles you desire, and we will send them to your home, place of business or express office, for your inspection. dhiy 
like them, if they areal! and more than we claim them to be, pay 1-5 on delivery and the balance in eight equal — ie 

amounts. We give a signed guarantee of value and quality with every diamond,aliso the privilege 
[Ort 


. 1 ex 7 i 
vy. ak Your Christmas Gifts on Eight Months’ Time 

















igi H exchange for full valueatany time, for any other article of W- 
Old Reliable, Original Diamond elry from our 81,000,000 stock. We take all risks and pay al — 
and Watch Credit House press charges. You have absolutely nothing to lose and a grea’ 


& CO, Dept. p.29 , 92 State Si., Chicago, I1!, | deal to gain. Don’tdelay.Write Today for Our Ghristmas 










Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 








or 


ad 
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Pyrography 


If you would know the rare pleasure of dec- 
orating beautiful things in Wood, Leather and 
Plush with a high grade outfit at little cost, take 
advantage of our special bargain offer: 


ee 
Outfit No. 97 eo 
Regular Price $2.40 
This Outfit has genuine Fine 
Platinum Point, Double- 
action Bulb and Alcohol 
Lamp, together with all 
the other accessories to a 
complete first-class outfit. We include free, two pieces of 3-ply 
stamped practice wood. Allin handsome leatherette box.Ask 
your dealer or we willsend C. O.D. When cash accompanies 
order, we also include free, our 64-page Instruction Book, 
(price 25Sc) the most complete Pyrography Book published. 


Assortment A Only $1.75 


If bought by the piece would cost you 82.50, 
acludes: One Handkerchief Box, size 6x6 
| zzz. inches; one Glove Box, 4x 4 inches; 

A one hand-turned round Jewe! 
one oval Picture 
can Girl Panel, 8x11 inches; one 
oval Match Hange' 
















stam in late and popular designs, a! 
=) ready for decorating. “6 _— 





Our regular price for the above 
nine pieces decorated is $12.00. 
For $3.20 you get everything you 
need to produce $12.00 worth of 
both, including Book, is finished work and have a $2.40 

Only $3.20 outfit and book left besides. 

. containing 
Write for New FreeCatalog A60 Sages 
in three colors), with 2,000 lilustrations, including actress heads, copy- 
righted designs by Gibson and other g artists, on articles of wood, 
leather and plush of every description; also shows our extensive line 
of Pyrography Outfits and Supplies at lowest prices. The 
largest pyrography catalog ever issued. Write for it today. 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 
160-164 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
“Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World.” 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brilliai 

they equal the genuine, standing all test an 

— experts. One twentieth the expense. 
mt free with privilege of examina 

For particulars, prices, etc., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. 


Combination Offer 
If Outfit No. 97 and this 
Assortment are ordered to- 
gether, our special price for 























Shakespeare’s Heroines —~ 


 Horlick’s Malted Milk 
1908 Calendar 


reproduces Rosalind, Portia and Juliet, by C. Allen 
Gilbert, the celebrated portrait painter, in a superb art 
panel, 91x35 inches in size, a charming decoration for 
the library, living-room, boudoir or den. 

Mailed anywhere for 10c coin or stamps. 

This calendar is exquisitely printed in colors while 
the reverse side shows a series of illustrations of 
Shakespeare’s Seven Ages, each age represen by a 
noted character from the plays of the great poet. A 
very artistic gift. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk Company 
713 North Western Avenue, Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
Horlick’s Malted Milk—original and only genuine— 
pure milk and extract of malted grain, in powder form, 


soluble in water—no cooking—a food-drink for all ages. 
Agrees with the weakest stomach. Ad Druggists. 








eo 





Write 
tomduy. 










: . 
Motsinger Auto-Sparker 
starie and rune 

Gas Engines without Batteries. 
No other machine can do it successfully for 
lack of original patents owned by us. No 
twist motion in our drive. No belt or 
ai Geees Switch necessary. No batteries what- 
Ne\ > ever, for make and break or jump-spark,. 
wats? Water and dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. 
> MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO., 
94 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., U.S.A. 


ty: 


Catalog 
—_—_— 
free ‘ ° 
Dr 
en) 





Dept. G, 201 E. Van Buren Street, - Chicago, Ill 


SENSIBLF, USEFUL GIFTS for the HOLIDAYS 


Attractively Packed in Handsome Single Pair Boxes 


They contain more and better rubber thin any other make, have gold-gilt non-rusting 


metal parts and strong cord ends that cannot wear through, 


The new back 


free action permits ease and comfort no matter what position the body may assume. 


THEY OUTWEAR THREE 
THREE TIMES THE 


ORDINARY KINDS, 
SERVICE OF USUAL 50 CENT SORTS 


WHICH MEANS 


The MOST COMFORTABLE suspender made for man, youth or boy 
in Light, Heavy or Extra Heavy Weights, Extra Long (No Extra Cost) 
They make inexpensive gifts every man, youth or boy will gladly receive 
If your dealer cannot supply you we will, postpaid, for 50 cents. 


HEWES & PO 


Tell the substitutor: 





“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 


TTER, Dept. 39, 87 
Valuable ‘Style Book" of holiday suggestion free on request. 
4 


Good-bye.” 
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& WHITE 





Lack 


JAMES BUCHANAN & CO.,° Ltd 


DISTILLERS 


29 BROADWAY, - - - NEW YORK 





ARTHUR J. BILLIN, United States Manager 














It is pure of the purest, with a sparkle its own, 

Of the delicate flavor that long lingers on; 

Thorough-bred, thorough-ripened, for long years it has lain, 
Till it’s rich, rare and royal—The Great Western Champagne. 


The fine wine grape, possessing the same qualities as those 
grown in France, with the French method of making, give 


Great Western 


Extra Dry 


Champagne 


the exquisite taste and sparkling effervescence of the best foreign wines. 
Great Western is made under the same identical methods as the most select 
French Champagnes, and it is aged for five years in the same kind of cellars. 
This gives Great Western an excellence which the French connoisseurs 
themselves recognize. 

Nearly one hundred years of cultivation of Great Western vineyards in 
New York State have given the soil the elements that produce the same 
peculiar quality Champagne grape as grown in the famous vineyards of France. 

At the Paris Exposition Great Western Champagne was awarded a gold 
medal for quality. 

Great Western Champagne costs 50% less than the imported. The U.S. Custos 
House receives no revenue from Great Western and you get 100% wine value. 

Try Great Western —we like comparisons. 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., Sole Makers, RHEIMS, N. Y. 


Sold by dealers in fine Wines and served in Hotels, Restaurants and Cafes. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Harken! It’s the DOUBLE STRENGTH of 
BENSDORP’S which saves &%) your cocoa, and 


there s no better cocoa made. Will you prove it? 
a Trial can, making 15 cups, for 10 cents. The COCOA 


Stephen L. Bartlett Co., Importers, t—.. 


In the 
Sn Yellow Wrapper, 
DEPT. 16, BOSTON, MASS. | ie > ” 
Ask for Bensdorp’s Dutch Mitk Fi 


























cocoa Saas 


“STERDAM- HOLL 
Sey tig Cocoa For. 
PPLace oF cake CHOCOLSTE 















A Christmas Gift 
That is Worth 
While. 


Can you imagine anything that 
will show more heabilen: 
sideration on your part, than 
the selection, as a Christmas 


Gift, of a 


GUNN 
IMPROVED 
SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE. 


It is the kind of a gift that 
Father, Mother and all of the 
children may enjoy and appre- 
ciate. And don't buy any sec- 
tional bookcase but the Gunn. 

The Roller Bearing, Non-binding Removable Door is found in no other make. Buy the Best. 

The Gunn Improved Sectional Construction eliminates all sectional earmarks such as Unsightly Iron 
Bands, and offers a handsome and solid appearance. Made only in Grand Rapids, a guarantee of perfect 
cabinet work and finish. 

Our New fall. and winter Catalogue shows the Mission Effect as applied to ‘‘Gunn’’ construction and 
will interest you. Write today. It’s free, and worth reading. A ooad card request will bring it FREE. 


THE GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Sole makers of Gunn celebrated office desks and filing devices. 








































Tell the substitutor “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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at scut | TO YOU at Cash Prices 


Engraved, Don’t wait until you get the money before you buy a diamond 

—we'll trust you forone on terms that will surprise you. Buys 

$4 0 00 diamond now—when you want it and pay us forit as youearn. 

— Christmas will soon be here, when that dear one, whether she 

be sweetheart, wife, mother, sister or daughter, should be hand- 

Pil ao somely remembered with some substantial and lasting gift. 
nD . 


Belcher Dia- | Give Her a Diamond—You Can Afford to on Our Terms 
mond Ring, There is nothingthat would be mores: pro yriateorthat would 
bring greater joy to her loving eyes. tT hink what a surprise it 
would be to her and how heppy it would make her, for our dia- 
monds are all gems of the first water, pure white stonesof mar- | 2 Diamonds, 
velous brilliancy that increase in value from yearto year. Or— 


Why Not Buy a Diamond and Wear It Yourself? 
Think of the dignity, distinction and air of prosperity it 
would give you. oreover, buying a diamond is a saving's 
investment—better than putting money in the bank, for it's Di a 
a well-known fact that for years the increase in diamond a i 
values has been greater than savings bank interest. It is uster King, 
always a valuable item of possession, and in case of misfor- 
tune can be turned intoc at a moment's notice, anywhere. 


Just Drop Us a Line and Say “1! Want a Diamond” 

We’ llsend you oar Free Catalog—select any diamond you like. 
We will send it at once at our own expense, you having nothing 
to pay until you have seen the stone. When you have examined 
it carefully and made up your mind that it is a bargain and 
you want it, send us, say, one-fifth of its price and arrange to 
pay the balance in sma!) payments that will be convenient for 

you, then the stone is yours, to give away or wear as you prefer. eit 

i iamoni 

Fapphiree Sc | Free Catalog of Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry, etc. 
Our prices save money for you on every pur.! se, and our liberal terms 
will please you. The Diamonds shown in accor)panying cut are pure white, 
perfectly cut stones, the pick of the mines, se’ .n 14k solid gold hand-made 
mountings. Every one a bargain—and it requires only a small payment of 
one-fifth down for you to possess it. Write today—now—before you forget. 


THE WALKER-EDMUND Co. 


Diamond Importers KSS5 State St., CHICAGO | 


Solid Gold Bracelet, set with 1 Diamond, 2 
Rubies, Emeralds or Sapphires . . + + + + $5900 





DIAMOND RINC 
$825 
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Send for our illustrated catalogue showing many patterns of unusual artistic merit. 


“1847 ROGERS BROS.” 


stamped on spoons, knives, forks, etc., represents quality proven by life-long servie—" Silver Plate that Wears.” 
Sold by all leading dealers. This is the brand of silver plate that has been illustrated in this magazine throughout the year. 
Ask for Catalogue“ M2” MERIDEN BRITANNIA ©O., Meriden, Conn. (International Silver Co., Successor). 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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For him 

The ideal Holiday Gift is one 
of my Razors—the ‘Gi/ette.” 
It will save him time—save him 
money —he will appreciate it for 
a lifetime and his gratefulness will 
be everlasting —because with 
The Gillette Safety Razor 


no skill is required to use 
it successfully, there is—xo honing 
—no stropping —the most inexpe- 
rienced man bein, able to shave 
himself without cut or scratch. 
Buy it for him to-day 


The Gillette Safety Razor Set consists of a triple 
silver plated holder, 12 double-edged blades, 
24 keen edges, packed in a velvet lined leather 
case and the price is $5.00 at all the 


leading Jewelry, Drug, Cutlery, Hard- 
ware and Sporting Goods Dealers. 


COMBINATION SETS 
FROM $6.50 to $50 


Ask your dealer for the ‘‘GILLETTE”’ 
to-day. If substitutes are offered refuse 
them and write us at once for our 
booklet and free trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


255 TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
























Yl 





Tell the substitutor: ‘‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Greatest Pleasure Ps 
is the giving of 


eS 


SS if 
Sage ie 


PaCS 


A gift more expressive of faithfulness and jj 
good feeling cannot be conceived. It is always 
at hand; the little Clip-Cap fastens it to the 
vest or coat, so thatit is ready when you want 
it. Like the friend who gives it, a Waterman's 
Ideal can always be depended on,—at home 
or abroad, in office, school, store or street, it 
will serve you as long as there is a drop 
of ink in the reservoir. 

It is a gift of beauty; Christmas styles are 
silver and gold mounted, and the stores are 
full of them. It can be exchanged to suit 
the pen habit of the user, whether man, 
woman or child. Beware of substitutes; 
buy only from responsible dealers. 








Ciip-Cap costs 25 cents additional. 
L.E.Waterman Co. 


8 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 
209 STATE ST., CHICAGO. 
12 GOLDEN LANE, 


» 173 Broadway,NW. | 
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3 350 





- IPPLY HOLLY DESIGN BOX 
WITHOUT ADDITIONAL CHARGE. 








FILIGREE CHASED 
nei2 $250 ae nei2 $250 MOUNTED N°402$750 
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“13 350 es “404 1000 


~18 800 $15.00 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I waat what I asked for. 


Good-bye.” 
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Reverend 
Sam Jones’s Widow 
Gets $1,000 per Year for Life 


The name and the fame of Rev. Sam P. Jones have gone 
over the nation. While the noted evangelist preached the 
Gospel with great power, it now transpires that he provided 
for his wife with great good sense. Asa result of this fore- 
sight and self-denial 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


is now paying Mrs. Jones $1,000 per 
year, and will continue to do so during 
her life. In a recent letter Mrs. Jones thanks the Company for 
the way in which this matter has been handled. This is all 
good for Mrs. Jones, but how about the woman yet unpro- 
tected and the man yet uninsured? ‘The need is great and 
certain. The Company is strong and ready. Write and 
learn more about how such protection can be secured. 


Phe Time to Act is NOW. 


















For the new forms of policies, write to 


The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, 
N. Y. 






Tell the substitutor:; “No, thank you, I want what I asked for, Good-bye,” 
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All Rights Secured. 


Pears’ Annual for 1907 with 22 illustrations and four large Presentation Plates. The best 
Annual published—without any doubt. However, judge for yourself. 
Agents: The International News Company. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 











FIRST 


QUARTER: 25¢ 





4 tue TEETH | 


The FIRST quarter 
invested in RUBifoAmM 
brings rich returns in the 
way of a clean, healthy 
mouth,pure,sweet breath 
and sound beautiful teeth. 

One who proves 
the FULL benefits derived 
from the wise and time- 
ly use of this delicious, 
mt paged pe Mls dens 
tifrice would part with 
her LAST quarter rather 
than be without this un-; 
equalled aid to health 
and beauty. 


SAMPLE FREE. 














Coarse 
powders cost from 4 cents to 10 
cents a package—for instance, 


scouring Soaps. or 





Why not buy a cake of Bon Ami 
for 10 cents that does the work of 
all three and save from 14 cents to 
' 35 cents? 








In addition, Bon Ami has the 


following distinct merits: 





Figure It Out!!! 


As a scouring soap, Bon Ami is not 
wasteful, nor will it scratch or “wear 
out” any surface, thereby improving 
the appearance and prolonging the 
usefulness of all articles cleaned. 


As a metal polish, Bon Ami is 
clean and neat to handle, and {on 
account of the absence of acid, 
makes the most lasting polish of 


| any preparation. 


Capitol Scouring Soap . O4 
Metal Polishes cost‘from 10 
cents to 25 cents—a small can, 
say 10 
A preparation for cleaning 
glass costs .10 
Total .24 


| 


| 


| 





As a glass cleaner, Bon Ami does 
away with mussand slops when clean- 
ing windows or polishing mirrors. 


It’s worth a quarter—costs a dime. 


Ask your grocer. 














Socks 


Six- 
in- 
a-Box 


Make an 
Ideal 
Holiday 
Gift 


Sent to any 
point in U. S. 


To those of our friends who would 
like to make a gift of these famous 
socks as a holiday remembrance, a 
card or note enclosed with Order 
will receive our careful attention. 
Socks shown herewith represent 

an assortment of staple novelti 
and fancies, Box complete, con- 
taining six pairs, will be sent 
upon receipt of price, $1.50, 
: id 
I S. (No 
arge for Dutch Holiday 


Medium weight cotton socks contained 
in our holiday box: 
19s9 Black (Famous Snowblack) 
3s8 Navy Blue (Rich and Dressy) 
5P1 Oxford Mixture outside; pure san- 
itary white inside 
19sW Black upper with white dou- 
ble sole 
D7 Black ground with fire bleach- 
ed white hair line stripes 
D9 Navy Blue ground with 
bleached white hair line 


10n s1ze . 
A BEAUTIFUL 
CATALOGUE 
SENT 

FREE 


SHAW 
STOCHING CO. 


30 SHAW ST., LOWELL, MASS. 





